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PREFACE 



HIS bcx>k provides in one volume descriptions of type 


peoples of Malpysm vvho best illustrate the varying de¬ 
grees of culture and the results of contacts with Indian China, 
Europe, and America. It has been written in response to a wide 
general interest in the southeastern Orient. Malaysia has been 
a region of particular interest to me for more than thirty-five 
years. ] have made four trips lo the area and. for five and a 
half years, lived in intimate contact %vith most of the peoples 
described. 

It is hoped that this book will be of value to stvidents of 
anthropology and related fields, to future administrators, and 
to the reading public. In my courses at the University of 
Chicago on the peoples of Malaysia I have heretofore found it 
difficult to supply students with adequate literature written in 
English, Generally* students with a reading knowledge of 
Dutch. Spanish^ Geimanp and French have found it impossible 
to secure the necessary^ volumes unless they had access to one of 
the greater libraries. Although I have draivn heavily on pub¬ 
lished sources, T have dealt primarily with those peoples with 
whom I have lived and worked; an exception is the Pygmies 
of the Andaman Islands and the Balinese* who are included for 
comparative purposes. 1 have not discussed all the tribes mth 
whom I w^orked, neither have I given intimate details concern¬ 
ing the islands and peoples adjacent to Melanesia. To have 
covered the eastern islands would have introduced the compfi- 
eating factors of Papuan and Melanesian cultures, languages 
and physical types; tt \^ou1d have compelled me also to deal 
with materials over w^hich 1 had no personal check. 
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The terms Malay artd Malayan appear frequently in the 
text. In order to avoid confusion the use o£ "Malay" b restricted 
to the dominant population of the Malay Peninsula, eastern 
Sumatra, parts of the coast of Borneo and some small com¬ 
munities in die rest of the archipelago. To the less Mongoloid, 
non-Negroid peoples—such as the Igorot and Ifugao of the 
Philippines—the name " proto-Mabyan" is applied, to dbtin- 
guish them from the rest of the southern Mongoloids whom I 
am calling ‘‘Malayan." When the terra "Malaysian” is used it 
b synonymous with "Malayan." 

I have sought in die notes (pp. 300 ff.) to give credit for 
maicriab drawn from manuscripts and published sources; to 
mention by name all to whom 1 am indebted would produce a 
list much too long for inclusion in this volume. However I 
must express my deep obligation to the late Dr, Snouck Hur- 
gronje, of the University of Leiden, for his help in planning 
my work in the Dutch East Indies; and to Mr. Ivor Evans, the 
foremost student of the peoples of the Malay Peninsula and 
British North Borneo. It was my privilege to spend many hours 
with him in tlic museum at Taiping and to accompany him to 
several tribes in the Peninsula. Hb profound knowledge of 
native life and hb keen insight into the problems of Malaysia 
gave me an unusual opportunity to become acquainted with 
the areas under Britbh control. 

Dr. Margaret Mead kindly consented to read the section on 
Bali; Dr, Heine-Geldcrn read the whole manuscript, and both 
offered valuable suggestions. I gratefully acknowledge the help 
of these friends, but they are not to be held responsible for 
any errors I may have made in interpretation. 

Finally. I must express my great indebtedness to my wife — 
Mabel Cook Cole—who was with me during most of the held 
wort. Her participation in the studies, her good cheer and 
encouragement arc responsible for much of whatever b valuable 
in thb mamiscripL 

Fay-Cooker Cote 

Chicago. Illinois 
January ig.t5 



AUTHOR’S NOTE 


r J 1905 the late Robert F. Cummings provided funds to the 
Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly Field Mu¬ 
seum) for a study of various Philippine tribes, whose lives were 
to be illustrated by meatis of collections and publications, 1 was 
chosen to conduct a part of these investigations, and in order 
to prepare myself adequately I spent several months in Europe, 
working In universities and museums particularly interested 
in the Malaysian field. 

Early in 1^7 1 undertook a study of the Tinguian, a pagan 
tribe of northwestern Luzon in the Philippines. Sixteen months 
were devoted to that people, after which briefer visits were made 
to the neighboring Apayao. Kalinga, Igorot, and Ifugao. Con¬ 
siderable time was spent also with the llocano of Ilocos 5ur and 
Norte. A visit of several weeks on the Island of Palawan and 
in Bataan gave some insight into the ways of life of the Negrito 
or Pygmy Blacks. 

The second trip, covering the years of 1910 and 1911, 
afforded me an opportunity to visit many parts of the Islands 
occupied by the Tagalog, Visayan, and Moro, and to conduct 
extensive studies among the Bukidnon of north central Min¬ 
danao and the tribes of Davao Gulf. A tropical illness forced 
my return to the Stales at the end of 1911 and, before recovery 
was complete, World War 1 put a stop to all plans for future 
exploration. 

In 1921 Mr. Arthur Jones, a director of the museum, pro¬ 
vided funds for the continuation of the work, and the following 
two years were spent in the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya. 
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By this time the program for research had widened to a 
study of Malayan life as a whole and to investigations that might 
throw light on several fimdamental anthropological problems. 
It was assumed (hat lilalayan cultures had once been funda- 
menially slmilarH but that they had been changed and molded 
by various contacts—with India, witli Islam, and with the 
colon iring powers of Europe and America. 

Today the Malayan peoples range from the primitive Jicad- 
hunting tribes of Borneo to the Ckiurts of Java and to the Com¬ 
monweal tli of the Philippines. For a period of more than one 
thousand years we have some hUlorical controh and for the 
past three centuries the record of the coastal and more advanced 
peoples is fairly adequate- Finallyp archaeology and compara¬ 
tive ethnology fill in many gaps in the reconstruction of the 
Malayan story. 

if the assumption of early unity was correct, then we were 
provided with something approaching a human laboratory in 
which we might study the results of isolation, of self-growth and 
change^ and tlte fertilizing effects of contacts. We might observe 
the persistence of customs and beliefsp along w^itb the adoption 
of religious and governmental practices often at variance with 
ancient cuUural patterns. 

The extended program led me to spend considerable time 
in Java and the Malay Stales, where Indian and other outside 
contacts had been greatest. It took me to the Menangkabau 
and Batak of Sumatra: it carried me to the then Isolated Uland 
of N ias and to the center of Dutch Borneo^ 

In iga a somewhat hurried trip made possible the revisit¬ 
ing of several of the areas just mentioned and gave me an 
opportunity to observe changes that had occurred over a quarter 
of a century. This trip stimulated several studies of Malayan 
problems among my graduate sdirtents and led to field expedi¬ 
tions into central Borneo by Dr. John Provinse and to northem 
Luzon by Dr. Fred Eggan. My indebtedness to them for the 
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lue of field notes and For suggestions is acknowledged in other 
pages. 

The reader will find chat frequently I have disagreed with 
some of my colleagues, and 1 now find myself in disagreement 
with some of the ideas I held in die early stages of the study. 
Doubtless some of the conclusions and reconstructions offered 
will have to be modified in the light of future investigations, 
but the picture of the people is that of the Malaysia 1 have seen 
during many years of study and contact. 
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INTRODUCTION 


/T *HAT portion of tlie world which includes tlie Dutch East 
/ Indies, British Malaya, and the Philippines several times 
has been Ute center of ti’orld-shaping events, 

By the beginning of the Christian era its spices and other 
wealth had lured Indian traders and petty princes to Sumatra, 
Java, and the Mohiccas. Coincident with this movement, Brah¬ 
manism and Uieti Buddhism pushed eastward to become estab¬ 
lished in the Indies. Buddhist students and teachers from China 
flocked to the new seats of learning and thus afforded addi¬ 
tional contacts between the mainland, Malaysia, and India. 

Great states slowly took form and an increasing trade was 
built up with tlie West. Then came the successes of the Turks, 
the fall of Constantinople, and the closing of the established 
routes to the Spice Islands. The tjuest for an all-sea passage to 
the Indies led Vasco dc Gama and other Portuguese adven* 
lurers around the southern tip of Africa, along the coasts of 
India, and Anally into the broad Pacific. Columbus in his 
search discovered America and opened a new chapter in Euro¬ 
pean migration and colonistation. Tiie circumnavigation of the 
globe by a part of Magellan’s fleet was followed by the occupa¬ 
tion and Christianization of the Philippines. 

Soon other powers of Europe sought spheres of influence and 
a share in the rich trade of the Indies. Thus the rivalries of 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England were transferred to the 
Orient. The names of Legaspi, Drake, Albuquerque, Brooke, 
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Raffles, and many other adventurers and empire builders recall 
the exploits that led to tlie white man's role in these distant 
lands. In 1898 Commodore Dewey entered Manila Bay, de¬ 
stroyed the Spanish fleet, and started America on the way to 
world power. 

The various types of control, direct and indirect rule of the 
new territories, the different methods employed to impress the 
Ideals and interests of tl,e invading powers form interesting 
chapters in colonial exploitation and administration. 

India and Portugal sought trade, yet one set up powerful 
states and introduced its religion and culture, while the other 
left but a trace of its presence. Spain came with programs for 
Chiisttanizatton and for bringing all conquer^ lands under 
direct rule of the king. She is responsible for die only Christian 
stale in the Orient, while o'idences of her rule are seen dirough- 
out tlie Pliilippines. 

Holland sought trade but was forced by events to assume 
sovereignty. Her experiments with direct and indirect rule 

have introduced much that is new. yet has preserved most of 
the old. 

England sought to profit by the economic development of 
lands still under the nominal control of natives states. Finally 
^enca brought to the Orient ideas of democracy, free schoob 
freedom of religion, and something dose to a missionary zeal 
for the development of the natives. 

During World War I Nfalaysia received little attention but 
at the peace conference Japn was given a mandate over the 

Micronesian Islands, which He as an outer reef or barrier on the 

east- 

At the outbreak of World War II Malaysia became the cen¬ 
ter of a great struggle. Japan moved down the mainland to 
scire Singapore; the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies were 
o^upied, and the Allied Nations were confronted with the 
gigantic task of recovmng them^ 
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In the postwar period of reconstruction that mujt follow 
this conflict decisions wiLl be mjsde tiiat will affect the lives and 
happiness of millions in the Orient andp perhaps^ the peace of 
the world for generations to come. Decisions based solely on 
the economic welfare or territorial ambitions ot colonizing 
powders w'ill lead only to oilier conflicts. It is not enough to 
have good intentions toward the eighty million inhabitants of 
this area. A lasting peace must be based on an understanding 
of the customs, beliefs, and ambitions of numerous peoples and 
tribes that make up the population of the southeastern Orient- 
people wliose outlook on life U very different from outs. 

Some of the triliesmcn are primitive w^anderers in the jun’^ 
gle? others are or were until recently head-htmters and waTriors 
constantly at strife w'itli their neighbors: still others have ad¬ 
vanced far on the toad to civiluatjon. 

Among tljcse more advanced peoples the demand for frec’- 
dom has been steadily increasing. America has answered that 
demand in the territory under its control by granting an increas¬ 
ing measure of self-government and by promising complete 
freedom for the Philippines in Ihc iminediaie future. But what 
of self-government for Borneo? What sort of people dwell in 
Sumatra and other islands of the Dutch East Indies? W^at will 
happen if British rule ts witlidraivn from the Malay Peninsula? 
Will the easygoing Malay be able to govem the hard-w^orking 
Chinese and Tamil, who equal thent in number? If European 
control is to be maintained for a timek what should be the ulti¬ 
mate goal, and svhat steps should be taken to achieve it? 

In America ive now realize that a large part of our trouble 
with the Indians wms due to the fact that ^ve did not understand 
them or respect their customs and beliefs. In the early day's of 
our occupation of the Philippines w'e sought in our dealings 
wdth the pagan tribes to avoid the errors that had marked our 
contacts with our own aborigines. IVe set about to learn the 
customary law, and disturbed native life as little as possible. 
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The result has been a mtniziium of bloodshed and. in general^ 
friendly relations between tribesmen and Ainerlean adminis¬ 
trators^ After costly errors and years of conflict Holland sought 
to gain a full understanding of each people iviih which^she had 
to deal, and more recentiy the government of British Malaya 
has encouraged die gathering and application of anthropologic 
cal data. 

In addition to governmental studies some great museums 
and universities have sent observ^ers into Malaysia and today 
we have detailed studies covering various phases of native life. 
These appear in several languages but only a small portion is 
available to the laymen or to the specialist unless he has access 
to a well-stocked library. 

This volume attempts, so far as is possible between the 
covers of one booh, to provide information concerning a num¬ 
ber of typical tribes or groupings in various parts of the Archi¬ 
pelago. It seeks to present the background or screen of native 
life against which the problems raised by the appearance of 
alien cultures can be thrown in bold outline. It is hoped that 
it presents materials for a better understanding of the native 
foundations on which tve must build if wc are to assist in the 
estabUshment of self-governing states. 

In the chapters that folloxv, detailed information will be 
presented and authorities will be cited, but in the balance of 
this chapter I wdsh to give my impressions concerning move¬ 
ments of popuUtiont probable routes of entry, the racial compo¬ 
sition of the Nfalayan peoples, and cultural grotvtb in ^fal^ysia. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that by the mid-Pleisto- 
cene times man had appeared in Java and tliere may have given 
rise to the Neanderthaloid types that developed into the modem 
Australoids. There are also hints that a Vedda-like people once 
extended from Ceylon and southern India to the southeastern 
Asiatic mainland and Malaysia. The Sakat of the Peninsula 
appear to be a remnant of this once widespread people* It may 
have contributed slightly to tlie present racial mixture found in 
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tile Indies and may be responsible for some of the ancient sites 
disciiised in the next chapter, but odierwisc its role is insig^ 
niheatu. Next came a Negroid invasion, which left traces From 
India to Melanesia. It is no longer important in Malaysia, but 
Pygmy Negro groups still exist in the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, and ifie Philippines. Their presence becomes 
increasingly strong as we go eastward until in New Guinea we 
find 3 population made up of large blacks along die coasts and 
main rivers and oF Pygmies in the mountains of tJie interior. 

It Itas been said that people as primitive as the Pygmies 
could not have crossed the seas to occupy die islands of the 
Pacific, The fact is they are tltere and did arrive eidicr by sea 
or overland bridges. Land connections, often circuitous, seem 
to offer the most likely means of distribution and may account 
for their absence in an island like Borneo wltile they are present 
in nearby Palawan. A glance at a relief map w'ill show that 
most of the islands of Malaysia rest on a continental shelf and 
are separated from each other by shallow seas. Even relatively 
alight changes in ocean levels would connect some with others 
and wttli the mainland. The presence of barrier reefs far out to 
sea and of beach terraces high above present shore lines indicate 
that significant changes in land and sea iev^els have occurred. 
That some of these changes are comparatively recent is indi¬ 
cated by the similarity of flora and fauna over much of the area. 
By whatever means or routes they may have reached the various 
islands, it is probable that die Pygmies at one time occupied 
most of Nfalaysia. They have been driven back from the coasts 
and in most areas have disappeared as a distinct people, but in 
every section vbited by the author they appear to have left a 
trace of their blood. 

If die reader will trace the courses of the great rivers of 
southeastern Asia he will note that they have their sources or 
tributaries close together 5 n or bordering the high plateau of 
Tibet. A people following down a tributary of the Brahma¬ 
putra would ultimately find itself in the Ganges delLr of India. 
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AnoiJier traveling Uie valley of the Irrawaddy would come out 
iu Burma. The Salween would lead lo the ivcsiern slopei of 
the Malay Peninsula; the Mekong to Indo-China, while the 
Yanguc-kiang would carry the migrants fat into China. 

I believe that at an early date, but after the arrival of the 
Negroids, a uew physical type began to (liter into the region by 
w'ay of these river courses, Tliis new element was much like 
tlie Malayan but, in general, its members had longer heads, 
broader noses, and lieavier features and were of a more stocky 
build. Among them were individuals who showed Caucasoid 
mixture, while some typical southern Mongoloids had ap¬ 
peared. This early mixture ive shall call proto-Mabyan because 
of its evident relationship to the Malayans and because it ante¬ 
dates the Salter. In the Peninsula and adjacent islands it met 
with and partially absorbed die sparse .Negroid and Vedda-like 
aborigines as it pushed e.istward and northward. 

This proto-Malayan invasion ivas followed by a steady filter¬ 
ing in of southern Mongoloids, wlio quickly anialgatnatcd witlt 
the first comers to produce the present-day ^falayan. Some 
isolated proto-Malayan were left far up the smaller tributaries 
of the rivers and are still in evidence in the Naga Hills of 
Assam, in the Karen Hills of Burma, and in remote districts 
along the Tibetan Ixirders- They appear also in some of the 
more isolated districts of Malaysia in such tribes as the Igonot 
and Ifug^o of l.uroii. 

Many obsert'ers have noted the presence of individuals who 
in all but skin color approximate a Caucasoid type. The ap 
pearance of this element, even in remote districts, led to the 
assumption of an early basic Caucasoid movement into the 
southeastern Orient and eastward into the Pacific. Some inves¬ 
tigators have even gone so br as to distinguish certain peoples 
as being "Indonesian" rather than Malay becatise of die amount 
of this element in the population, reconsideration of the 
data ('sumniartied in pages 350-31) causes me to dissent. That a 
Caucasoid element does exist in the proto-Malayan as well as 
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in the Nfabyan peoples 1 feel certain, but it is not strong enough 
to set any group apart as being "more Caucasoid." In general 
the people sometimes called "Indonesian"—such as the Igorot 
and Ifugao—actually possess leaver individuajs with "white" 
fdiaracteristics than do the Malayan peoples taken as a whole. 

it is probable that the proto-Malayan invaders spoke dialects 
of the group of languages rve now call Malayo-Polyneshn and 
dial as they were joined by small but continuing waves of south¬ 
ern Mongoloids they impressed their speech on the new'comers. 
Later this population spread northward to the Philippines and 
Formosa and eastward to the Pacific, wlicre they form an essen¬ 
tial part of the Polynesian population. Through the centuries 
the Malayan peoples have become increasingly southern Mon¬ 
goloid in type; they are much mixed, yet fall rvithin one general 
grouping. The dialects they speak are very simitar both in 
structure and I'ocabulary and are so closely related to the lan¬ 
guage of the Polynesians that all are classed together as Malayo- 
Polynesian. 

In the preface we ventured the assumption that Malayan 
cultures w-cre once essentially similar and that differences now 
to be found arc due to contacts w'ith other peoples coupled with 
local developments and specialitation. To test this thesis we 
propose to strip off foreign influences, so far as they can be 
recognized, and also study the most primitive and isolated 
groups. What the various peoples then have in common may 
give us a clue as to the original culture or cultures. 

In the pages that follow we shall deal first of all with known 
contacts and the heritages from invading peoples: then we shall 
assess possible additions to Malayan cultures coming from the 
Pygmy and Sakai. The contributions of these two groups are 
too meager to be of importance, but the influence of outsiders 
has been profound. The heavy overlay of Indian custom, belief, 
and material culture must be subtracted if we hope to obtain 
some idea of the old. The influence of Islam on British Malaya, 
the Dutch Indies, and tlie soucherrx Philippines is of great 
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importance, yet u forms a veneer beneath which much o£ the 
early Malayan life still functions. Spanish rule in the Philip 
pines left a dehnite impress, tvhilc half a century of American 
rule has left its mark in material progress and political ideab. 
The contributions of Portugal, Holland, and England must be 
considered, also the effects of Chinese trade and colonization. 

Once these influences arc subtracted and we have checked 
with the accounts of early travelers, missionaries, and adminis’ 
trators, tve arc impressed rvith the fundamental unity of 
Malayan culture although coupled with many differences in 
details. 

When we observe house types, methods of agriculture, or¬ 
ganization of the village, marriage, fatnily organization, rela- 
tionsliip tenns, and other aspects of the life of the Igorot, 
Ifugao, and other proto-Malayan groups, tve find them suffi¬ 
ciently different from the Tinguian and other Malayan peoples 
to suggest at least a subgrouptng. Some of these variant cus¬ 
toms indicate relationships to the mainland, with tribes in the 
Naga Hills, while others seem to have similarities to Polynesia. 
Some students are inclined to believe that the interior tribes 
of northern Luzon may have come direct From the mainland 
without passing through Malaysia proper. They likewise would 
hold that die Batak peoples of Sumatra came in from the Assam 
districts on the continent with their variant institutions well 
developed. 

Coming to the more Malayan groupings, as repre¬ 

sented by most tribes of the Philippines and Borneo, by the 
Javanese, the Menangkabau, and the coastal peoples of the 
Malay Peninsula, we have stibgroupings with much in common 
yet presenting important contrasts, such as long houses as op- 
pos^ to individual family dwellings: and the hfenangkabau 
clan system as contrasted to the usual bilateral Malayan family. 

All this leads us to repeat for Malaysia as a whole a state¬ 
ment made several years ago for northern Luzon, namely, that 
we have evidences of vraves and periods of migration, the mem- 
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bcw of which were rather similar in physical type, language, and 
materia] culture. It appears that they came from somewhat dif¬ 
ferent locations in southeastern Asia and had in their old homes 
developed social organizations and other elements of culture 
sometvhat different from each other—institutions and groupings 
that they' carried with them and that they have maintained up 
to the present time. 

We have tried to select for this study tribes and peoples that 
most clearly bring out these variations in culture; we have noted 
the differences and similarities, and on this basis have sought to 
understand tlic effects of isolation and of contacts with other 
peoples. We hope tiiat the chapters that follow will be of value 
to students of ethnology and will lead to a better understanding 
of the Malayan peoples, Malaysia is certain to occupy an impor¬ 
tant place in the history that is in the making. It lies at the 
crossroads bctw'een East and West; it is rich in oil, in tin, in 
rubber, in spices, sugar, quinine, and all types of tropical prod¬ 
ucts. It has a population of approximately eighty million, but 
is capable of supporting twice that number. Despite the fact 
that it has possessirf great states and empires and that it is now 
art important pawn in a great world struggle, it ts but little 
known or understood by the world at large. 

I have offered a number of hypotheses* the chapters that 
follow will give the factual data on which these suppositions 
rrat. In the final chapter we shall again raise the original 
queries and see how far they appear to have been substantiated. 



II 

PREHISTORY 


NY discussion of fossil man or of the “missing link” 



focuses attention on the island of Java, where in 1S91 


Dr. Eugene Dubois found teeth, a femur, and a skulLcap. fTom 
which the much disputed Pithecanthropus erectus was deter¬ 
mined. Acrimonious debate accompanied the study of thfe 
remains, but the final scientific verdict was tJiat a very primitive 
type of man—possibly the ancestor of the present human kind- 
had lived in Malaysia at least a half a million years ago. 

Despite the importance of this find in human history, little 
systematic investigation was undertaken in this area until the 
last decade. A few individuals and local institutions had carried 
on some work and had reported extensive cave deposits and 
kitchen middens in southern China, the Malay Peninsula, Su¬ 
matra. the Celebes, the Philippines, and other islands. Finally, 
Dr. R. von Koenigswald undertook extensive surveys and ex¬ 
cavations with the assistance of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and the Cenomic Laboratory of Peking, Impor¬ 
tant results were quickly obtained. Pithecanthropus no longer 
stands alone as the representative of mid-Pleistocene man in 
Java, for three more skulls and other portions of skeletons have 
been unearthed from deposits of the same period-* * 

Near Ngandong in Java portions of eleven skulls and two 
tibiae of a people known as Homo sotoensis have been recov- 

* Notes en the various diaptm will be found begimiing on page 300, 
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cred from late Pleistocene strata. Tlicy are generally consid¬ 
ered as conforming ralJier closely to the Neanderthal type of 
Europe although OppenoortJi classes them with Rhodesian man 
as representing the oldest knovvii spccitiicits ol our species^ 
Homo sapiens /ossifii.‘ Still later in lime arc the two Wadjat 
crania described by Dubois. These appear to be related to finds 
of fossil man in Australia and tliiis link up with the modem 
Australoids. 

Tlic early investigators were primarily concerned with skele¬ 
tal remains and failed to note or report cultural materials, if 
they occurred, but more recently interest has centered in the 
evidences of early cultural horizons. 

In 1^36 Dr. von Koent^wald published on a series of sites 
from Java that he believes carries the cultural story in Uiat 
island from middle Pleistocene to the Neolithic. His evidence 
for age is partially geological but primarily typological. From 
the Trinil levels he descrLl>cs a flake industry of "Clactonian" 
type—small primitive points, scrapers, and cores but mostly 
simple flakes. Crude as they are they appear to him to be too 
advanced for a being as primitive as Pithecanthropus, also from 
this stratum. 

At Patjitan, near the south coast of central Java, this same 
type of material was found associated w’iih crude hand axes, as 
primitive as those in the early horizons of Europe. Most of 
these specimens were on tlie surface of a dry water course but 
some were m si 7 u in a boulder conglomerate of undetermined 
age, which makes up the river bank. Whether or not they all 
belong to one culture or to exactly llie same time level, it is 
possible that we have here an indication of the culture carried 
on by Pithecanthropus or his close relatives. 

From the Ngandong terrace in central Java he reports ini' 
portatit finds from die same geological age as that in w'hich the 
skulls of Homo sohensis were taken. The large hand ax is 
absent but small primitive stone scrapers, blades, and andesite 
balls occur along with weLl-worked implements of bone, A sort 
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of ax made of deer aotlet, a barbed spearhead, pointed bone 
fragmenis, and other objects indicate an advance over the 
assemblage of the earlier levels. There is no direct association 
of these objects witJt tlie skeletons but since they lie in deposits 
of the same geological age they may be the work of the Neao- 
derdial'like men called Homo soloettsis. 

These early horizons arc succeeded by an intermediate or 
Mesolithic stage, which Callenfels thinks was introduced by a 
Melanesoid or Papuan-like people w^lio may have continued on 
into the Neolithic period when the “Indonesian" invaders tvere 
entering die area.^ 

Heine-Geldem likewise considers die sequence of cultures 
to be due to Incoming peoples rather than forming an unbroken 
developmental line, although he recognizes tliat diey may have 
been "slowly transforined by neolithic influences coming in 
from the North." “He distinguishes tvi^o main divisions of this 
transition—the hand-ax group and the flake group, wnih the 
addition of microliihic clctncnts and a bone-shell complex to 
part of die latter. He traces the hand-ax cultures to the main¬ 
land, where similar materials appear in die Malay Peninsula, 
French Indo-China, and southwest China, Like Callenfels he is 
inclined to consider a people related to the present-day Papuan 
or Melanesian populations as the chief but not die sole carriers 
of this complex. 

Flake cultures of late Paleolithic type occur in caves or rock 
shelters hi Java, Rotu southwest Celebes, and elsew'here; while 
somewhat similar m.ateriah with microlithic elements have been 
found in central SumatTa, in west Java, and in southern Luzon 
of the Philippines. It has been suggested that these artifacts 
may have been introduced by a Vedda-like people but for the 
moment lliis is only conjecture. 

That different cultural complexes, perhaps introduced at 
different times, were coexisting at some points is indicated by 
several finds. Callenfels calls attention to a rock shelter near 
Sampung in east Java. Here bettvecn an upper layer containing 
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polished axes and a lower stratum with stone arrowheads was 
a unique culture in which nearly all the implements w'ere bone, 
horn, or mussel shell. Stone appears to have been used only 
Cor grinding and pounding. Similar bone artifacts have been 
found elsewhere in Java, in Annam, and in the Celebes, but 
now'here else have they been located separate from stone uten* 
sils. According to Callenfels, human remains oE a Melanesoid 
type were found in association with tivis horizon. 

Large numbers of polished stone im piemen is From various 
areas give ample evidence that a true Neolithic culture once 
flourished in the Indies, but the situation is confused. In some 
sections paleoliihlikc materials have boot found in association 
with polished and grooved axes and with primitive pottery, 
while hundreds of polished stone implements have been taken 
from tlie timvorkings of the Malay Peninsula. 

Heinc-neldern calls attention to a type of ax, oval or len¬ 
ticular in cross sections and mostly with "pointed or rounded 
necks," which occurs in the Philippines, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, Timor, and on to New Guinea tvherc it is still in use, 
but is rare in the Malay Peninsula and apparently absent in 
south Sumatra and java. This distribution suggests to him a 
cultural influence that entered the Indies by way of Formosa 
and tlie Philippines. A secondary thrust apparently carried it 
along the coasts of the Malay Peninsula and on to nonheastern 
Sumatra. 

Of greater importance is the quadrangular type of adze 
tvhich except for north Sumatra is distributed over most of 
Indonesia and on to Polynesia. Heine-Gcldern cites the perfec¬ 
tion of technique and the great number of these adzes and 
workshops found in fat*a and south Sumatra as evidence of a 
high and relatively dense population in Neolithic times. This 
*'Quadrangular Adze Culture" is traced by him through the 
Malay Peninsula and Slam as far as China, He suggests that the 
carricTs of this culture probably introduced the Indonesian 
languages as well as numerous cultural elements still in exist- 
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encc and became the ancesiors of most of the present popula¬ 
tion of the area. 

He liketvise calls attention to the presence of shouldered or 
stepped adzes, in the latter phases of which the tang is formed 
"by removing the back pan of the upper side, thereby making 
the butt end thinner," Since this adre occurs in south China 
near Hong Kong, in the Philippines, nonheast Borneo, and the 
Celebes, he suggests that it entered by way of the Philippines, 
whence it spread as far as into Polynesia. 

Evidences of the Paleolithic and Neolithic arc widespread 
in Malaysia. Professor Oticy Beyer of the University of the 
Philippines reports from those islands a large number of sites 
ranging from Paleolithic through the Neolithic to a prehistoric 
Iron Age and to a historical horizon with porcelain trade ob¬ 
jects from the mainland. For each of his divisions lie postulates 
a physical type although, so far as known, no skeletal material 
has been found in any of his levels. The Neolithic materials— 
particularly the stepped ax—seem to have a direct bearing on 
the routes taken by migrants toward Polynesia, 

In the Malay Peninsula most of the types of objects just 
discussed occur but "older' and "younger" arc often mixed or 
are even found associated with historical materials. Some of 
this confusion may have been caused by the faulty methods of 
earlier excavators, but h seems possible that In some sites, at 
least, very crude tools and polished stone utensils were used 
after iron and Chinese glazed wares had been introduced. 

The finds of Ca>lHn|p in the rock shelter Gua Dchii in Kedah 
suggest that a people using very primitive Paleolithic type of 
tools were in contact with a nearby Neolithic culture. Other 
sites reported on by Evans and Callenfcls indicate a similar con¬ 
dition. Despite the confusion it appears that the sequence here 
IS first a Paleolithic horizon without pottery. This is followed 
by primitive proto-neoliths and finally hy a true Neolithic. 
Teeth and skeletal materbis found associated with the first two 
suggest Melanesoid affinities.* 
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Before leaving the Stgne Age cultures, mention should be 
made of the megalitlis that occur in many parts of Malaysia, as 
well as in northeastern India, Assam, Burma, and portions of 
Madagascar.* These range from single, roughly cut upright 
Stone'S to double rows of granite pillars. Some are of evident 
antiquity: some bear symbols and names indicating Hindu or 
Moltammedan influence; while some, as hi Nias, Flores, Sumba, 
parts of the Celebes, and Madagascar are still in use. 

In Nias beautifully polisbed and decorated pillars and table 
stones liave been cut and erected in recent times and are still 
the dominant features in esery village in ilie southern part of 
the Island, Most of these are connected tv'ith the ancestral cult 
and serve either as monuments to the deceased or. more fre¬ 
quently, as seats for tlie spirits of the dead to use when visiting 
the living. Some bear phallic symbfjls. but apparently these are 
less important in the culture than was formerly assumed.* 

Archaeological investigations in Mxilaysia give glimpses of 
a vast antiquity. The work has been limited and sporadic so 
that the picture is still very incomplete, yet it gives hints of 
racial and cultural movements. It shows that man has been in 
the area from near die beginning of human times. It suggests 
relationships, both physical and cultural, with paleolithic 
Europe and China, and offers a possible solution for the puz- 
iling racial history of the native ,Austrattans- The hints of a 
Melanesoid physical type in Malaysia may point back to a time 
when the inhabitants of Neiv Guinea were pressing eastward 
into the Pacific, and may account for some of the Negroid traits 
often seen in the present population, aside from die known mix¬ 
ture with the Negritos or Pygmy Blacks. It likewise throws 
some light on Polynesian origins. 

There is evidence that Bronze Age influences reached Indo¬ 
nesia prior to the Christian era and probably by way of south 
China and Indo-China. 

In southern Sumatra Targe stone figures and reliefs show 
groups of men and animals. Some of the warriors carry typical 
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Bronze Age \vcapons while others hold bronze drums of dis¬ 
tinctive type. The inner walls of stone burial cists are covered 
witli paintings of a style that suggests the CJiioese stotie figures 
of the Han period (306 B.C.). This suggestion is made the 
more Ukely by the discovery of grave pottery of that period 
in Sumatra. Java, and Borneo. 

Ceremonial axes, socketed celts, bracelets, and Bronze Age 
implements distinctive in design, have been found in various 
parts of the archipelago but perhaps the most impressive objects 
are highly decorated bronze drums similar to those from Tong- 
king and adjacent areas. While most of these may have been 
imported it is the opinion of Heiiie-Geldem that some were 
cast locally from stone forms, one of which was found in Bali. 

Even today tlierc are many indications of Bronze Age tech¬ 
niques such as designs in art and the lost mold process of casting 
that may be direct survivals of that period. WTtether the Bronze 
Age objects and influences tvere introduced by trade or by early 
Chinese settlements is difficult to determine, but from the 
beginning of our eta to the present, Chinese influence has 
become increasingly important. 

Various wTiters have credited the introduction of iron tt» 
Chinese or Indian sources. However the distinctive methods 
of Malayan ironworking seems to connect that art witli the 
mainland toward Assam.® The chapters that follow will deal 
with the historical record and with the erection of great Hindu- 
Buddhist temples and cities resulting from Indian influence. 
Here it need only be noted that some of the most beautiful and 
spectacular edifices connected with these cults occur in 
Malaysia. 



Ill 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Z T IS not OUT purpose to \^Tite a histoTy. Rather we sKall 
sect in this chapter to furuish a brief review of events that 
may sene as a background of field reference for the maceriab 
that follow, 

TJ trough out the historical period, the influence of India on 
southern Malaysia lias beeti profound* However^ it appears 
titai liie earliest influences stemmed froin southern India rather 
tlian from the nortli, as was formerly assumed. Until recently 
it was taken for gtatiied that the southern part of that continent 
was backward until brought under the influence of Aryan¬ 
speaking peoples* Recent research changes diis picture and 
show^s that the south was early the seat of powerful states witli 
widespread trade relations*^ 

Apparently these states were in contact with MalaystaK and 
their merchant adventurers had established colonies or trading 
centers in the Indies early in our era* Their influence increased 
until it became a controlling factor in the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies.^ At first they w^ere Bratimanistic, but Buddhism entered 
as a siroiig competitor and by the seventh century^ w^as wide¬ 
spread. Then began a period of missionary £eal that carried 
Indian influences tJiroughout Java, on to die east and northp 
and Jed to the establishment of real states* 

The first empire to develop was that of Srivijaya with its 
stronghold in the valley of the Palembang River in Sumatra. 
Much of our information concerning this state comes Erom 
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Arabian ajvd Clitncse sources> According to thtrse records its 
port vs-as v isited in 717 AJ). by ihirty.ftvc Persian sliips cn route 
to China, So important were its Buddhistic establishments that 
at one time more Uian one tliousand monks w'ere located there, 
and Chinese students attended its university to study Sanskrit, 
By 860 relations had been established with north IndLi to 
an extent that the ruler built a cloister at Naianda on the 
Ganges Plain to accommodate tlie pilgrims from Sumatra * 

According to Steiger. Srivijaya at the height of its power 
controlled the commerce of Malaysia as far as the Moluccas on 
die east and the Philippines in die north. Recently Beyer has 
reported on the discovery, on the island of Panay, central 
Philippines, of palm 4 caf manuscripts and incised sections of 
bamboo written in Indian characters. These record the settle¬ 
ment on that island of a group of refugees from the coast of 
Brunei and their later move into southern Luzon. According 
to him, the name ‘ Visayan," used to designate a large part of 
the population in die central Philippines, back to Srivijaya, 
which be writes "Sri \'ishaya," * 

While Srivijaya was developing its empire, other strong 
states were in the making, Ev^n before 700 the Mnlayau Em¬ 
pire. extending from Djambi to die Menangkabau of the 
Sumatra Highlands, had risen. We shall learn more of this in 
a later chapter, so here need only to note that it existed in 
some strengtli until the end of die thirteenth century. Its power 
was finally broken by 3 rising Javanese state, but h claimed 
rights to certain portions of the Malay Peninsula until the nine- 
teenth century, and still exacted a token tribute from the 
Batak lands until the beginning of the present century.® 

In Java states rose and fell. TFie record is hazy, but it 
appears that for a long period courts there were intermittently 
tied to the fortunes of Srivijaya but often were independent 
In the center of the Island the Brahmanistic state of Mataram 
under die rule of the fabled prince Sanjaya, is credited with the 
construction of great Sivaite temples on the Dieng Plateau By 
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the middle of iJic eighth century diis court appears to have 
been forced eastward under pressure of a wave of Suniatran 
innucnce, which iiiLroduced Mahay ana Buddhism and ini¬ 
tiated a period of great advance in literature, art, and architec¬ 
ture. It is at this time that Dorobudur, tlie great Buddhist 
monument of central Java, is supposed to have been erected 
Certain it is that the ninth century witnessed the greatest devel, 
opment of the arts known to Malaysia. Civil war. pestilence, 
and a great volcanic eruption were all factors credited with the 
disintegration and fall of the empire * toward the dose of the 
ninili century. The princes of Maiaram return for a brief 
period, llten their court 1 $ shifted again to east Java, where it 
flourished for a time. 

Other States such as Pajajaran, Kadiri, and Singosari rose to 
power, dien vanished or sank into oblivion. The latter king¬ 
dom. which had extended its coiu^uests to Sumatra, Balt, and 
the eastern islands, appears to have become i!ie dominant power 
in the Indies when it came into conflict tvith Kublai Khan—the 
mighty ruler of China. It appears that many states of the south¬ 
eastern Orient had been paying a norhinal tribute to China, 
but that Singosari and its neighlx^rs not only refused this token 
of submission but treated the Chinese envoys badly. In retalia¬ 
tion Kublai Khan, in tags, dispiched a force said to have num¬ 
bered twenty thousand men to bring the rebels to terms. 

In the meantime the defiant Javanese ruler had died and his 
son, who had become a vassal to the rival state of Kadiri, was 
established in the then unimportant toivn of Madjapahit. Upon 
the arrival of the Chinese fleet its admiral was advised that the 
prince tvould assist the invaders against Kadtri in return for 
their recognition of his claims. The offer was accepted, and the 
Chinese forced a landing near the present city of» Surabaya, 
In the ensuing battle they administered a sev'cre defeat to the 
Javanese, but when they spread inland they were attacked by 
their supposed ally. Finding tt difficult to mainuin troops in 
the mountainous, tropical country and having secured consid- 
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erable booty, they gave up further action and returned to the 
mainland.^ 

From this time on the power and prestige of Madjapahit 
increased. It subdued neighboring states, vanquished Srivijaya, 
and then embarked on a policy of expnsion tiiai brought the 
Spice Islands of the east, the coasts of Borneo, and even portions 
of the Philippines under its control. Alliances were made with 
Siam and other states on the mainland, while commerce with 
China and other distant lands was fostered. 

Meantime great attention was paid to the handling of inter¬ 
nal rnatters. Taxes were levied for the building of roads, public 
buildings, and religious structures. Courts were established and 
public health safeguarded. Governors svere appointed for the 
colonies, and both ships and troops were available to them for 
the enforcement of their decrees, Brahmanism had again be¬ 
come powerful, but Buddhist priests were tolerated and often 
the two faiths were partially merged. 

For a period of nearly a centuiy the power and fame of 
the new empire continued to grow. Then disputes over sue 
cession to the throne, a disastrous conflict with a Chinese fleet 
under Admiral Cheng Ko, and intrigues of petty princes who 
had accepted Mohammedanism led to its decline and eventual 
breakup. The increasing power of Islam caused many of the 
court to move to Bah and finally, in ^h<^ capital city fell. 

With the fall of Madjapahit the major influences from and 
contacts with India were broken, and the Indies entered a new 
phase of outside con^cts. particularly those brought in by 
Mohammedan and Chinese traders and settlers. 

Before continuing with the historical account we should 
attempt to appraise just what Indian contacts have meant to 
the Malayan peoples, The first southern Indian traders and 
coloniiers found a rather primitive agricultural people organ 
ized in self-sufficient tow-ns or small territorial units. The idea 
of state or of powerful rulers seems never to have appeared 
among the Malayans except as an outside influence. Each 
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aetilemcni had its hesdman or a council of elders governing 
according to tJie customs of the ancestors. Religious practices 
centered around a host of spirits, some good, some bad^ which 
had to be propitiated. Sacred structures and paophenialia 
existed but were crude and unimpressive. Likewise the houses 
of tire people were simple affairs made of bamboo and thatch 
raised high above the ground on piles. Wealth consisted pri- 
martly in the products of the soil or in objects and ornaments 
of local manufacture. A rich body of lore had been developed, 
but it was carried only in the minds of the storytellersp for no 
system of writing had been devised. Such was the simple type 
of society that dint historical accoujtts and ethnological recon- 
strucLions furnish us. 

To such a people came the trading, coloniiing^ and prose¬ 
lyting invaders from lndia> Traders* or perhaps a minor prince 
with his retainers, settled in an area and established an Indian 
type of rule. Gradually ptlscr towns and districts were added 
to this sphere of influence until a petty state had developed. 
Meanwhile other rulers had gained footholds in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and rivalries gretv up. 

In preceding pages we have sketched the rise and fall of 
these kingdoms and have seen the partial merging of Brahman¬ 
ism and Buddhism. Under such influences extensive cities, rich 
courtSp and powerful empires came into existence^ flourished 
for a time* then collapsed. Great religious edifices^ a highly 
developed art, and a rich literature appeared and then went into 
decline. Periods of splendor were followed by years of warfare* 
which often led to the shifting of the seat of power to another 
area. During fourteen centuries of contact many Indian terms 
and a system of writing were introduced, but the structure of 
the native language remained unchanged, Sdll the closeness 
and character of the contact with India are indicated by the 
number and kind of words incorporated into the local dialects^ 
Sanskrit was not the colloquial language of the immigrants* but 
only the liturgical and literary language. Tamil (soutliern 
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Indian) words came mtteasingly into everyday use untilp it is 
said^ that the beginning of the fast cenitiry' it was necessary 
to know Tamil to carry on trade in ilie Stiaits and along the 
Sumatra coasts. 

Indian lore* particulariy die great epics, tlie Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. gained a great hold on native fancy p for the 
heroes not only had supernatural powder but were also typically 
human. The unfortunate damsels and celestial beings who were 
captured by giants and were dien rescued by heroes assisted by 
the chiefs of the monkeys all fitted well into the traditional 
lore of the land. Local rivers and mountains were given names 
from the epics and soon the tales became^ for most of the 
natives^ tales of the homeland. Even today; when Indian rule 
and religion have been removed, these stories are perpetuated 
in tlie shadow and puppet plays so dear to every Javanese. The 
ease with which such material was adopted is indicated by the 
fact that many incidents of Indian lore occur in areas tvhere 
contact tvas not sufficiently strong to introduce tfie original 
names of the actors or deities. 

The Indian religions left much of tlie old belief undis¬ 
turbed, although tliey often gave Hindu names to local spirits^ 
Indian religion tvas tlie siate religion and AVas at least partially 
understood by the educated ruling group, but the philosophy 
on which it rested passed the natives by. Many incidents of 
Indian practice, especially those connected with birth, marriagei 
and death, were widely accepted and are perpetuated even 
today» but such ideas as reincarnation and taste made little 
headway in most of the islands. In spite of the domiriante of 
Brahmanism over several centuries, its all-pervading interest in 
caste is scarcely perceptible today outside Ball. Even there, 
where the Hindu religion is still practiced, the system is but a 
weak reflection of its importance in the land of its origin. 

Related to caste and rank was the development of a higher 
and low'cr language still used in Bali and Java. Intimate con¬ 
versation between equals U carried on in a low dialecip which 
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u U5cd 4I50 by superiors when addressing those oE inierioT rank* 
The high language must be employed when talking to a su¬ 
perior or when people oE high rank arc speaking. 

During the days of their ascendancy^ the Hindu Javanese 
rulers constructed great stone temples and monuments* but this 
interest vanished under Mohammedan influence. Many indus¬ 
tries such as metal-casting, weaving and^ perhaps, methods of 
agriculture percolated 10 the villages, where they still survive 1 
but feiv influences beyond those mentioned gained a deep hold 
on the people. Even the ability of certain Malayans 10 organize 
and main lain native states and courts has failed to change the 
basic community organization. The total number of Indbn 
colonists never was very great* but the incorporation of native 
women into the harems of die rulers led, in time, to consider^ 
able Indian mixture* until in the days of Madjapahit it was 
correct to speak of the Hindu Javanese courts. 

Centuries of contact wuth India left a profound influence on 
the Malayan peoples, particularly in the Dutch Indies and the 
Malay States. How much of the old survived will he apparent 
when we compare the life, customs, and beliefs of the present 
populations of these regions with some of the isolated and less 
influenced peoples of Malaysia* 


The Advent or MoiiAMMEDANtSM 

Long before Uieir conversion to Mohanrmedanisni, Arabian 
traders had reached the Indies and liad estalilislicd contacU 
along the south China coast. Scattered references indicate that 
these merchants exerted considerable influence, but it was not 
until the thirteenth century that they became a threat to the 
established order. As the tiaders were accepted they opened 
way for "icacheTs," ufho really were Mohammedan missionaries. 

By this time Islam had developed into several divisions and 
it was the Shafiite sect of the Sunni school that spread to the 
Indies. This branch had undergone such great changes as tt 
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passed through India that it was an Indianized Islam. The ease 
and speed with which it gained converts was due largely to its 
tolerance and adaptability, for though it imposed its main teach' 
ings it found no difhculty in absorbing most of the old beliefs 
and customs. Even local gods ivere incorporated under Saint 
Worship, for while saims are supposed to be only intermediaries 
with Allah, reverence for them really amounts to worship. The 
newcomers freely inteimairied with the natives and all converts 
were given die right to rise to high position. 

Petty rulers converted to the Faith became active propa^ 
gandists and through persuasion and force caused neighboring 
courts to accept Islam. Thus its influence spread into Sumatra, 
the ^falay Peninsula, Borneo, and the islands to the By 
the fifteenth century' it was dominant along the coasts as far 
north as the Sulu Archipelago and western Nfindanao of the 
Philippines. Java and the nearby islands of Bali offered greater 
resistance, but early in the century several coastal towns of Java 
had been converted. Merchants and "teachers" married into 
ruling families, even into that of the powerful rulers of 
Madjapahit. Intrigue, petty rebellions, disputes over succession, 
all aided by the followers of the Prophet, led to the eventual 
disruption and fall of the empire. One by one its tributary 
states seceded and Anally, in 1478, it colbped. Its priests and 
many of its educated ruling class Red to Bali, and a Moham¬ 
medan rajah set up a netv state. 

As rulers the follourers of the Faith were far from successful. 
Soon rival courts developed until at least seven were struggling 
for supremacy. Finally the second state of Matamm emerged 
supreme, and for a time its court was one of great luxury. 
Meanwhile jealous rivals continued to plot, and it was maintain¬ 
ing itself with difhcuUy w’hen the Dutch appeared in the Indies. 
They championed the cause of Mataram and declared its ruler 
the rightful sultan. Upon his death, in 1645. his son came to 
the throne, .apparently he was a "madman," who tortured and 
killed thousands of ht$ subjects. Rebellion folloived rebellion 
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uniil his deatfi. His son. Hamangkii Rat II, who succeeded to 
the throne, was as weak and vacillating as his father had been 
vicious, I he Dutch East India Company took advantage of the 
confusion to make itself the real power, although it maintained 
the fiction of ‘'home rule." The people of Java had become 
accustomed to the courts and rajahs, and Islam despite its demo¬ 
cratic ideals continued the pomp and ceremony of the Hindu- 
Javanese states. 

It should be emphasised that the Dutch made no attempt to 
interfere with the religious practices of the natives, and the 
spread of Mohammedanism continued. Converts became active 
proselytcrs and soon most of the populace had taken on at least 
a veneer of the Faith. 

This rapid spread was speeded by happenings in the Penin¬ 
sula. With the decline of the Sumatran empire of Srivijaya in 
the thirtcemh century the state of Malacca grew in importance. 
It early accepted Islam and for a time was its stronghold. Its 
growing power brought it into conflict with Madjaphit and 
Siam, both of which were then in strained relations with China. 
The Chinese emperor saw in Malacca a buffer state and gave 
it his active support. Quickly Malacca spread its influence to 
Borno), Sulu, and the Moluccas, Then came the Portuguese. 

The struggles bettveen Christian and Mohammedan fn 
Europe were, for a time, re-enacted in the Malay Peninsula, but 
finally the superior arms of the Portuguese triumphed and 
Malacca fell in 1511. This triumph did not, however, spell the 
end of Islam in the Indies. The netv European conquerors were 
content to set up fortified bases for trade and made little attempt 
to convert the natives. On the other hand, this clash with the 
"infidels'* tended to make the Mohammedans militant in their 
missionary efforts. ^Vhe^ Malacca ivas lost, new centers sprang 
up in nearby Johore, among the Bugis in the Celebes, and at 
Brunei in northwest Borneo. The latter controlled a small 
empire, which extended into the southern Philippines and even 
to Manila Bay, and this soon led to war with Spain, 
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Spain's eSorts Jn the Phitippincs always were of a missionary 
type. She quickly brought the pagan peoples of the central 
islands to an acceptance of Christianity, but in tlte south—in 
Suit! and western Mindanao—she met with the Moro (Moors), 
Although she checked the spread of Islam toward the north, 
it has continued to gain in the south. Today only about three 
per cent of the Philippine papulation is Moliammcdan, but in 
the Dutch East Indies and British Malaya that faith is dominant 
and is steadily gaining, 

The t^’orkings of Islam in a native state are well illustrated 
in the tnitings of Hiirgronje* on the Atchinese of north 
Sumatra. Here a typical grouping of Malayan agriculturists has 
accepted the Faith. The materia] culture has been changed but 
little except tjiat representations of animals and men have 
largely vanished from art; pork and alcoholic drinks are pro¬ 
hibited; agricultural practices are prefaced by prayer; and spirit 
houses seen in most pagan communities are replaced by mosques. 
Ritual liathing, die five daily prayers, and the various fasts are 
all accepted procedure, but there is considerable laxness in 
performance, \'arious duties connected with the mosque are 
often consolidated in one person so that the" leader of the service 
may act also as j.udge and advisor. Children of both sexes are 
given some instruction in the K.oran and Moslem titual, but 
the teaching is superficial and only partially understood. Cere¬ 
monies at death follow Mohammedan teaching, but those con¬ 
nected with birth a ltd marriage have a strong veneer of Indian 
influence coupled trith local custom. Women do not wear 
the veil and local customary taw has given them great 
independence. 

A tendency toward a more strict adherence to Arabian prac¬ 
tice began to appear as shipping to Europe made the trip to 
Mecca less difficult. Pilgrims returned to protest the heretical 
character of Malayan Mohammedanism, while increasing immi¬ 
grants from south Arabia entered the Indies. By such means 
more orthodox sdetvs were brought in, and this led to attempted 
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refonna, whichp in some cases^ led to civil war. The snuggle of 
the Atchinese ag^itnst the Dutch tended to promote stricter 
adiierence to the forms of the Faith, for the war became in the 
minds of many neighboring groups something like a ""holy 
war." 

Mohammedanism in the Indies has not stimulated art, 
architecture, or education, but it is a strong forcCp winch links 
its converts witli die w^orld of Islam. In general it is a veneer 
beneath which the old life functions with little disturbance, but 
when threatened by other missionary efforts or by governmenul 
repression it quietly becomes militant. 

Chinese Influences 

Our most complete information on preTuropean contacts 
with Malaysia come from Chinese sources* It is stated that 
Chinese influence liad penetrated into Burma and perhaps to 
the islands by the beginning of tlie Christian era. Apparently 
enterprising merchants frotn China made contacts with Arabian 
traders along the coasts of IndcnChina and the Malay Peninsula 
as early as the third or fourdi centuries of our era, while piU 
grims and priests visited the lands to the south at an early 
period. We are told that a Chinese Buddhist named Fa-hsien 
visited a Brahmanistic state in Sumatra in 414. w^hile another, 
btsing, sailed from Canton to Srivijaya in 671, 

Records of the Tang Dynasty (618-907) indicate consider¬ 
able knowledge of and contact with Malayan islands. It is 
stated diat envoys from Brunei tvere in China by 977 and from 
Java in 992, and that other states were considered as being 
tributary. According to a tenth century account the trade 
between East and \Vest was conducted jointly by Chinese and 
Arabs. Chinese merchants carried goods as far as Palembang 
in Sumatra, where Arabian ships took over, but by the twelfth 
century the Chinese were venturing as far as the Mabbar coasts. 

As this trade expanded, so did claims to overlordship. In 
1293 Kublat Khan attempted io punish recalcitrant Javanese 
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princes witliout great success. A century later the emperor 
Young Lo 04^5 35 ) exacted token tribute from the Philip¬ 
pines. In 1407 came a supreme effort to extend the power of 
China toward the south. A great fieet under the command of 
the eunuch Cheng-Ho landed at iVIanila; thence it sailed to the 
Sulu Seas, North Borneo, and Indo-China. Six other trips are 
reported, during which nominal sovereignty uras proclaimed 
over many petty states. Certain it is that during the lifetime of 
CJieng'Ho envoys from Malacca, Sulu, and Luzon visited the 
Chinese court, After his death contacts were less intimate, 
although records are by no means lacking.*^ 

In 1571 a Chinese corsair named Limahon (Lin-fung) in¬ 
vaded Luzon and attacked Manila. His attempt failed, but 
many fanciful talcs are told concerning his followers, part of 
whom are reported to have Bed nor dtward to become the 
ancestors of the Tinguian.*^ While there is no substantiation of 
diis claim for settlement, the records shosv that before the 
arrival of die Spaniards as many as ten thousand Chinese 
traders resided on die island of Mindoro. 

In addition to governmental attempts at domination, Chi¬ 
nese trade was carried on long before the arrival of the Euro¬ 
peans by means of the "silent trade." Chinese junks laden with 
silks, beads, iron, copper pots and gongs, and many kinds of 
jars came close to shore where they made their presence known 
by beating on gongs. The natives would bring to the beach 
whatever they had to trade and then retire to a distance. The 
traders would then take ashore what they believed a proper 
amount of goods, and if this proved satisEacioty they took the 
native articles and moved on to die next settlement. In this 
manner many Chinese trade articles, especially jars, reached 
the natives and were bartered inland. Today highly prized jars 
dating from Sung, Ming, and later times, are to be found in the 
interior of the Philippines, Borneo, and other islands. Very 
recently evidence has appeared that shows that such wares were 
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carried acro^ the Isthmus of Kia,, in southem Siam, and then 
on to the West.^* 

These early contacts were primarily for trade. WTiile they 
did help to shape the history of Malaysia, they seldom were inti¬ 
mate enough to introduce Chinese methods, such as the potter’s 
wheel; few Chinese words entered the language; and the influ¬ 
ence of their political and religious ideas was nitp 

With the coming of die Europeans the picture changed 
Chinese traders in ever increasing numbers went to Manila 
and other commercial centers, where they quickly made them¬ 
selves indispensable. On the other hand, their numbers made 
them a threat to the newcomers and, from time to time, repres- 
sive measures were taken and massacres took place. 

In Manila they were restricted to one section of the city 
called tljc parian. It is claimed that in the rebellion of 1603 
more than tW'cnty-thrce thousand Chinese 'svere slaughtered 
there, yet two years later the district is said to have had a popu¬ 
lation of six thousand. 

The early settlers were mostly men of means who lived for 
some years in the land, married native w'omen, and brought up 
mestizo^ or mixed-blood families. In later centuries more and 
more immigrants from the poorer classes came in and spread 
rapidly into the smaller towns and more distant provinces. 
Despite repressive measures they entered all sorts of trades and, 
ultimately, became commercial leaders. Today they and their 
descendants form a substantial si'clhto-do element in the Philip¬ 
pine population. 

The physical effects of intermixture with the natives is dif¬ 
ficult to estimate as the southern Chinese and coast Malaysians 
arc very similar (. 4 ppendix II). The cultural effects, however, 
are significant since the Chinese fathers usually made it pos¬ 
sible for their offspring to obtain an education.; also a tradition 
for thrift gave tliem a great advantage over die true natives. 
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The story of Chinese settlement in the Philippines differs 
little from that throughout Borneo and most of the Indies.** In 
the Malay Peniniula» however, they present a real problem. 

The .Malay never has taken kindly to the idea of performing 
coolie labor and has been content to allow otliers to act as 
middlemen in disposing of such small surplus as he may have 
accumulated. This lack of interest in die development of his 
country's resources has been a great detriment to the expansion 
of the tin and rubber interests and has served as justiheation 
for tlie importation of outside labor. 

Even before the arrival of the British, the Chinese were 
active in developing the tin mines of the Peninsula, and when 
the rubber plantations sought help, they came in droves. Ac 
first they were temporary residents, but those who succeeded 
tended to remain. Others came to take part in various trades 
and industries and soon they dominated the economic life of 
Malay'a. With the development of Singapore. Penang, Kuala 
Lumpur, and other large cities, they took possession to such an 
extent that they formed sc\'enty-five per cent of the popuiation 
of these centers. This expansion was by no means limited to the 
towns, and si was estimated that at the outbreak of ^Vorld 'War 
11 the Chinese made up at least forty per cent of the total 
population. 

Until recent times they paid little attention to politics and 
were content to busy themselves with economic pursuits. Since 
they were dratsTi from various parts of China, from different 
social and cultural le\'e1s and spoke different dialects, they had 
little internal unity. Events of the late i(130's tended to dtange 
this picture. British attempts to protect the Malay in their home¬ 
land have tended to curb the expansion of the Chinese, tvhile 
plans for changes in the organization of the Federated States 
that would return to the Malay sultans at least a pan of their 
former power have been interpreted by the Chinese as a threat 
against them. The rise of nationalism speeded by the outbreak 
of war also had its influence until a sense of unity and political 
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comciousni;$s> hidierto lacking, became manifest. It i$ certain 
that any final settlement of tlie problems of British Malaya must 
take into account not only tlie numbers but also the indusory 
and aggressiveness of this large segment of the population. 

In this volume no discussion of Formosa will be attempted, 
although Laufer states that tlie Chinese annals give full evidence 
that in the seventh century the culture of Formosa was of a 
thoroughly north Malayan character,’^ Tlie mountain districts 
still are occupied by pagan peoples who in physical type, lan¬ 
guage, and culture closely approximate the interior tribes of 
Luaon. Doubtless at one time they occupied the lowlands but 
were pushed back by an increasing tide of Chinese immigration. 
Even as late as the seventeenth century tJiere were widespread 
struggles between the aborigines and the invaders. Head-hunts, 
reprisals, and rebellions ivcre constant features of the Chinese 
occupation. 'When Japan took over the island in 1895 it in¬ 
herited the old feuds and up to the present time has had tittle 
success in dealing with the "wild peoples.” 

Contacts with Japan 

Japan's contacts with Malaysia were, iiniil recent years, few 
and of little consequence. Records of trade with the Philip¬ 
pines and of hforo voyages to Japan come to us from the 
Spanish documents, while evidence of some settlement is not 
lacking. It does not appear, however, that any extensive colont- 
zation was attempted in pre-Spanish times. 

About 1595 the Spanish became fearful of a Japanese inva¬ 
sion but it did not develop, and contacts between the two na¬ 
tions did not become intimate enough to affect the native 
population in any way. 

In the years just before Pearl Harbor, Japanese tradesmen, 
fishing fleets, and "tourists" were pressing to all parts of Ma¬ 
laysia. In Joliore they established rubber plantations, in Min¬ 
danao they acquired hemp lands, and elsewhere they sought 
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lo develop Japanese communities. There seems to be little 
doubt hut that this expansion was fostered by tlie government 
and that at least a large portion of the immigrants were con¬ 
nected with the Japanese intelligence of&ce. 

PoxTucAL Takes Contooi, 

Up to the middle of the fifteenth century few EuTopcans had 
visited tlte Far East and their tales, tike those of Marco Polo, 
were received with incredulity. Europe was interested in the 
spices that Howed in by way of India and Arabia, but as long as 
the supply was constant no serious attempts were made to reach 
its source. 

With the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 1,^53, the 
situation changed. Old trade routes ivere closed or their use 
greatly restricted, and this gave incentive for the discovery' of 
an all-sea route to tlie Indies. Foremost in this search tvas the 
little kingdom of Portugal, small in numbers but at that time 
a leading sea potver. One of her navigators, Vasco dc Gama, 
succeeded in circling Africa and thus opened a sea route 10 the 
east coast of India. The return of his ships laden with spices 
stimulated new efforts to develop this trade, but it also 1^ to 
serious clashes with the Arabs. Tlie tvarfare that resulted was, 
first of all, a struggle for control of trade, but it also was a con¬ 
tinuation of the Holy Wars of Catholic and Mohammedan that 
long had racked southern Europe. 

In 1509 Albuquerque was entrusted wth the task of defeat¬ 
ing the infidels and of establishing Portuguese supremacy. He 
developed strong naval bases at strategic points on the coasts of 
India and then sailed on to hfaUcca, the Mohammedan strong¬ 
hold in Malap. That city fell to his forces in 1511, but the 
conqueror was not content and soon went w'ith a great fieet to 
the Moluccas—the source of the spices. 

The explorations and conquests of Albuquerque were not 
[he w'ork of an adventurer or of the representative of a trading 
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company, Radier tlicy were planned policy of the Portuguese 
government. Rigid exclusion of all other nations was decreed 
for the Spice Islands (Moluccas), but trade wiiii die great dis¬ 
tributing center of Malacca ivas encouraged for all but the 
Aral^. Friendly relations n'ere sought with Siam and China, 
while the Hotv of goods and spices toward Europe made Lislton 
a great center of trade. 

Throughout tit is period of prosperity Portugal did not 
establish colonies but only bases through which it could main¬ 
tain its monopoly. Its struggles tvith Arabian traders gave to the 
venture the sanction of a holy ttar, and this, in turn, encouraged 
some rather successful missionary efforts. Nevertheless die Por¬ 
tuguese shotted a surprising lack of tact in dealing with native 
peoples and made many enemies. 

The entry of Spain into the Indies was the start of a series 
of Struggles that led to the dow'nfall of Portuguese rule. Against 
Spin her fleets were usually successful, but the task of guard¬ 
ing her sea routes as well as the manning of her otvn ship threw 
a great strain on her manjjower. The brief union with Spain, 
under Philip II, and the destruction of the Armada brought 
Portugal into conHict ivith the Dutch and F.ngHsh, while the 
rising power of the \tQgu| empire threatened her strongholds 
in India, 

England struck at Portuguese control in the w^est, ivhtle 
Holland harried her ships and possessions in the east. Finally 
witli her manpower exhausted, she ivas compelled to give up 
Malacca and other possessions in iC.) i. 

For one hundred and iliiny years this little state was a domi¬ 
nant force in the Indies, Rut her holdings dwindled to one 
half of the island of Timor; families bearing proud Portuguese 
names still live in Malacca; and a handful of native Christians 
reflect her missionary 2eal. Probably of all European nations 
that held pow'er in the southeastern Orient her lasting influence 
has been the least. 
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Spain Established in the Phiupfines 

While Portugal was opening a path to die Indies by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Spain was seeking a westward route 
across the Adamic. The discovery of America by Columbus 
started Spain on a new quest for wealdi and power, but did not 
destroy her ambition to reach die Indies. 

In 1519 Fernando Magellan, a Portuguese by hirdi but later 
a naturalized Spaniard, was entrusted willi a small fleet with 
svhich he was to open a new passage to the Spice Islands. Few 
books of adventure tell o! more disasters, mutinies, shipwTecks. 
or of more glorious acliievemenis titan dial which traces the 
voyage of the little fleet across the Atlantic, through die Straits 
of Magellan, across the Pacific until, on March sixteenth. 1521, 
it reached a small island in die Philippines. 

The limits of this volume do not allow us to give in detail 
die movements of the Spanish ships from island to island, to 
tell of the petty struggle that led to die death of Magellan; or 
to follow the remnants of the expedition on its homeward trip 
through Malaysia and along the coasts of India and Africa, On 
September sixth. i5sa, after an absence of three years, during 
which it circumnavigated die world, one ship of the fleet 
returned to Seville. 

The history of die next three hundred and fifty years is of 
absorbing interest, but we shall give only a few of the events 
that led to die situation in die Philippines on die eve of World 
War H. 

In >564 the task of exploration and pacification ivas en¬ 
trusted to a nobleman named Legaspi. Except for the Moham¬ 
medan islands die conquest of the coast proceeded rapidly, some- 
limes by force, sometimes by peaceful means, but always aided 
by the industry and cntfiusiasm of the friars. These religious 
teachers established themselves in various communities as fast 
as they accepted die rule of Spain. They found no great rulers; 
instead they encountered many petty chiefs, each fearful of the 
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others and glad to accept the protection the friars could give 
them. It is doubtful if history records another conquest of such 
magnitude with so little loss of blood. 

Along the coasts and in tJie lowlands, the natives were in¬ 
duced to establish towns near die diurches. Roads were built, 
courts established, but, above alb the people were taught the 
elements of the new religion. At first the veneer of Christianity 
was very thin: pagan deities were given Christian names, and 
native rites were tolerated, thus making unnecessary a major 
break with the past. In the larger towns the leading natives 
copied the customs of the rulers, and in time the ports and 
provincial cities took on the ouward aspects of Spanish colonial 
townsp But the great mass of the people, even in Manila^ still 
lived in houses of bamboo and nipa j^lrn raised high alxsve the 
ground. In cities native dress gave way to that of the invaders, 
but furnishings and most household occupations remained 
largely on the Malayan level. 

While the desire for trade led Spain to the Philippines, its 
govemmetual policies sharply curtailed such development. Out¬ 
side the restricted galleon trade with Mexico, little commerce 
ivas conducted with the mother country, and foreign trade was 
discouraged. Under such ronditions the Philippines did not 
thrive* and Spanish colonists turned to the easily gained riches 
of Mexico, Peru, and other lands of the Netv ^V'orld. Aside 
from clmrch officials and soldiers, such Spaniards as did come 
to the Islands in the early days were chiefly connected wiih the 
government- 

Despite restriciions on trade and antagonism toward the 
entrance of "infidels/' one class of immigrants poured into the 
Philippines- We have already noted Chinese trade with the 
Islands. With the arriv'al of the Spanish and the establishment 
of large towns the Chinese came in increasing numbers and 
Soon made themselves indispensable as traders, anisanSt and 
food producers. Despite their usefulness^ their numbers caused 
alarm to the Spanish, who sought by segregation, heavy taxes. 
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and various other restrktiom to discourage their entry. Unjust 
treatmetu led to petty revolts and thesCj in turn, to mass 
slaughter. But always the Chinese sections of the cities filled up 
again» and Chinese traders filtered Into tlie provinces under 
Spanish control. Usually the merduints married native women 
and their offspring soon became an important part of the Fili¬ 
pino population, tiuermlxture here, to a large extent, has 
solved the problem of a Chinese political and economic block, 
such as has developed in the Malay Peninsula, 

Throughout her period of rule in the Philippines Spain was 
always in conflict with the well-organized Moro—the Moham- 
medanued Malayans to the south. In general she was successful 
in checking the spread of Islam in the Islands, btit Moro raids 
compelled the Spanish to erect strong forts along the coasts 
and otherwise put a heavy drain on the Philippine treasury. 

In tile smaller islands and In districts where communications 
were easy, Spanish rule and Christianity advanced rapidly, but 
in tlie interior and more rugged country, pagan tribesmen con¬ 
tinued the old life with little interference. In some mountain 
districts w'herc reports of gold or other incentives lured them, 
the Spanish constructed trails and established outposts, but 
many portions still ivere little known ivhcn America entered 
tlie Philippines. 

The downfall of Spanish rule must be aitrilnitcd to many 
causes. In the late part of the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth, the government sought to make the 
Islands self-supporting. Monopolies in tobacco and other prod¬ 
ucts were decreed. Land diflicukics occurred—particularly with 
the great estates accumulated by the religious orders. Corrupt 
officials laid unjust burdens on the natives, and other reasons 
for friction developed. 

Not all of Spanish role was bad. et'cn in this period. Roads 
were opened and with Iwtter communications there was im¬ 
provement in general living conditions. Manila and other ports 
were opened to world trade, and wider contacts brought in new 
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idtzs ^ weU as gcxxls. A school sj^stem \V3S started^ and a coil- 
sidfrable oumber of Filipinos received an education, tor a 
period of twenty-seven years die Philippines were given repre¬ 
sentation in the Cortez. Then came a wave of reaction: die 
right of representation was abolished; die natives were^ for the 
most partt barred from entering the clergy or govemmeni: and 
other restrictive measures were introduced. This led to a series 
of outbreaks during one of which, in 1898, an American fleet 
entered Manila Bay and put an end to Spanish rule. 

The American occupation of the Philippines will be treated 
in another section. For the moment are interested in the 
legacy of Spain in Malaysia. 

Unlike most of the territory in the Dutch Indies and the 
Malay Pcnmsula die greater part of the Philippines was without 
native states or strong rulers. In the Siilu Seas, in western Min- 
danaOt and some odiet areas, the Moro did oive allegiance to 
one or other petty empire^ and tvitii such j^coples tlie Spanish 
rule never was successful- Some regions, like CebUi had estab¬ 
lished trade rclaiioiis with China and the Malay States, but as 
compared with Brunei in Borneo or any of the sultanates in 
Javat the Philippines were very backward* A number of lan¬ 
guage or dialect groups existed in die Islands, but those who 
spoke the same language had Htdc sense of unity and no gov* 
cm men t in common. Since there were no native rulers or states 
of importancen die Spanish found it easy to set up direct role 
with allegiance only to the king of Spain* Native religious 
practices had a deep hold on die populace, but nothing like an 
organized cult or church existed and conversion to the new 
faith was unhampered. 

Meeting with no oiganiicd resistance, both church and 
stice made rapid progress in the pacification and Christianiza¬ 
tion of the Islands, and a more liberal and enlightened gov¬ 
ernment might have built up a real loyally to the homeland. 
However, the restrictions and abuses already noted tended to 
raise resentment; a small educated group began to preach ideas 
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of Filipino nationalism and, in time, they spread tlic doctrine 
to the less educated tlirough a system of secret societies. The 
struggles that marked Uic hnal years of Spanish rule brought 
about a certain unity among the coastal peoples. This unity 
further developed during the insurrection against the United 
States, and thus the stage was set for the emergence of a free 
nation. 


Holland Acquires the Indies 

The histories of Dutcli and British colonization in Malaysia 
are closely linked. Both countries were at war with Spain when 
Philip II seized the crown of Portugal and closed the port of 
Lisbon to his cttcmles. Since Portugal controlled die spice 
trade, this meant the end of that commerce to Ilolbind and 
England. The immediate response was establishment in both 
countries of East Indian companies chartered for direct deal¬ 
ings widi the Far East. At die start neither had any idea of 
becoming more dian a trading concern. They sought no terri¬ 
tory, had no missionary pn^r^m, and had only nominal gov¬ 
ernment support. 

The early ventures of die Englisti company in Malaysia were 
unproductive, w'hile the growing trade with India and Burma 
required all its resources. As a result, England did not become 
a major factor in the soudteastern Orient until early in the 
nineteenth century. The Dutch East India Company, how¬ 
ever, w'as a dominant force for iivo hundred years before it w*aa 
taken over by the government. 

With ilie decline of Portuguese power, the Dutdi company 
located trading posts or "factories" in set'eral islands. To pro¬ 
tect its fleet and also to bar rivals, it found tieed for fortifying 
these bases. This was made possible by negotiating treaties 
with local rulers whereby ilic company obtained tlie privilege 
of establishing strongholds at strategic points in return for 
military assistance when needed. 
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In 1619 headquarters were established at Batavia in Java- 
The powerful courts that had flourished under Indian and early 
Mohammedan rule had broken into warrinR states over which 
the company found it espedieiU to establish some control. 

Witli the aid of the rajah of Johore. the Portuguese were 
driven from Malacca in 16.1). and from that stronghold the 
Dutch dominated the Indies and sought to exclude all competi¬ 
tors. The violence employed in carrying out iliis policy is 
almost beyond belief. Company officials treated English and 
Portiigucse prisoners with savage cruelty, while retaliation was 
swift and equally brutal. Many charges have been levied 
arainst the native rajahSp but none could be more amning 
than those that history has recorded against the European m- 

The power of the Dutch steadily increased until the nati 
states were really vassals, and for one hundred and fifty years 
the Dutch company was able to dictate prices for ex^m an 
imports. But it was a one-sided exchange, for Europe had little 
to offer to the Indies, and soon it became nec^ry to lev 7 
tribute in order to maintain revenues. Local lAieftams were 
supported so long as they paid the required lev7 and wme 
dep^ed when they failed. They, in turn Forced heavy- taxes 
on^e people or entered into deals with "foreipi smugglers. 
To makeup for this loss in revenue, still Jieayier mbute was 
demanded and when paid much oF it Found ^ 
pockets of dishonest officials. The mounting for the 

Dutch and the increasing financial difficulties of tlie Company 
finally forced the government to take control m 1790* 

The rule of the government was more efficient but stiF 
burdensome. Many abuses were corrected, but ^'^e ^.url> 
ances and troubles with ihe British practi^lly destroyed out¬ 
side trade. In 1811 England seized control oF 
under Governor Raffles aitempied widespread reforms. bi« l^ 
fore they were well established the islands were returned to 

the Dutch. 
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Then followed the iniroduction of a system of forced cul¬ 
ture by which a certain portion of the landr particularly in 
Java, had to be planted to export crops. The scheme brought 
vast riches to Holland but resulted in many hardships on the 
natives. The feeling of resentment thus built up still lingers 
despite the enlightened rule of recent times. 

By ilie middle of the nineteenth century, the growth of 
liberal opinion in Holland caused drastic changes in die con¬ 
duct of the colonial government. The costly war against the 
Nfohammedan state of Atchtn in Sumatra had also taken on 
many aspects of a religious war and a strong but conciliatory 
policy was deemed necessary. Neverdjcless, old patterns of 
government could not be given up completely. In some cases 
Holland imposed direct rule under appointed officers; in others 
she recognieed the native states and sultans and left a semblance 
of seJf governmciu. Experience had taught that officials ignor¬ 
ant of native law and custom were costly luxuries; hence de¬ 
tailed courses in ethnology, customary law. and languages of 
die Indies were set up in Holland and were required of all 
prospective officials. 

Little by little government was extended to the outer pro¬ 
vinces, Private individuals and companies were encouraged to 
lease land and develop holdings that might increase die w'ealth 
of die land. Great acreages in tobacco, coffee, tea, rubber, co¬ 
conuts, and the like were planted: oil wells were drilled and 
tin mines developed. All this necessitated highways, railroads, 
steamship lines, and the introduction of modern machinery, 
foreign trade ivas encouraged, taxes were lowered, a system of 
public education tras instituted and health measures under¬ 
taken. To protect the natives from the extortions of money 
lenders government pawn shops and peoples' banks were es¬ 
tablished and lawfs were enacted to prevent the sale of lands 
to aliens. Instead of trying to bring about change by force, 
efforu w'ere made to stimulate ticw needs and desires. 
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judged from many angles, the government of the Dutch 
in the Indies lias been, for a generation, the best and most 
successful of all colonial ventures. On the other hand its very 
success has raised a scries of probleins. Its health program, com¬ 
bined with increased food supplies^ and the abolition of local 
warfare have led to a mounting population, particularly in 
Java. That island with an area of 50.000 sqtiare miles contains 
forty'five million people or an average of more titan eight 
hundred to the square mile, w'ith some districts running as high 
as sixteen hundred.** This means that available land has long 
since been occupied, yet the human increase is close to one 
per cent a year. 

To meet these population problems some changes have been 
made in the methods of agriculture; some of the population 
has been divertird to industries, and a small part has been in¬ 
duced to seek, new liomes in other islands, but the bulk of the 
people clings to the home district, although many laborers 
seek seasonal employment elseivhere. The village still remains 
the true center of Javanese life and there has been no exodus 
to tlie cities. 

In general the government has interfered very little with 
village life, yet in its dealings it has been compelled to direct 
Some of die activities of the village chiefs, or ev'en to take a 
hand in the selection of the chiefs. This administration from 
above is causing disintegration of many aspects of the old 
system. Two of the great native states, Djokjakarta and Sura¬ 
karta. still maintain mucli of their ancient splendor. Both have 
their native rulers and elaborate courts. Other native states 
exist elsewhere in the Indies, but their influence is declining. 

The educational system, while only well started, is already 
pjf^Jucing its problems. The high cost of European officials 
has led to the employment of educated natives as petty office¬ 
holders. Their better py and prestige in the community has 
lured others to seek an education, but the limit of such employ¬ 
ment is quickly reached. Less than fifteen per cent of the popu- 
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ladoTi is literate; yet it U doubtful if the economic structure 
cart absorb a higher ratio. Population and educational prob¬ 
lems are Jess acute in the outer provinces, in some of which 
there are relative]y few people. 

In tljc interior of Borneo and some of the wilder portions 
of the Indies, Dutch authority has meant the establisliment of 
a few posts from which officials carry on a semblance of gov¬ 
ernment. Head-hunting and similar practices have been dis¬ 
couraged or done away with, but otljcnvlse the old life func¬ 
tions with little change. In the Batak lands of north central 
Sumatra the authorities have used a combination of force and 
conciliation. Some of the most potverful of the chiefs were 
destroyed and cannibalism was officially abolished. Roads were 
opened, trade encouraged, yet the local groups were allowed to 
continue as before. The government has discouraged or pre¬ 
vented proselyting among the Mohammedans, but in the Batak 
lands it has welcomed the missions, and today a strong Chris¬ 
tianized block exists in the midst of the pagans. 

The light hand of government in the Padang Highlands of 
Sumatra is in strong contrast to the areas of real control. There, 
in the land of the old Malayu Empire, the Mcnangkabau popu¬ 
lation accept the Dutch as equals and advisers but quicldy re¬ 
sent an implication of inferiority. 

In recent years the Netherlands government has sought to 
understand and serve the peoples under Its control, It has given 
a fair and honest colonial administration, but it has failed to 
build up any great sense of loyalty toward the central govern¬ 
ment. Loyalties are mostly local, but there is a growing sense 
of nationalism that has as its ultimate goal freedom from Euro¬ 
pean domination. The native has not forgotten the years of 
exploiution under the "Culture Sy-stem"; he is beginning to 
realize that he is getting but a small share of the income from 
his lands and his bbor. On the other hand the government 
never has liad enough confidence in the natives to arm and 
drill them for the defense of the land. Small units of Amboncse 
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and Menadoncse soldiers have been used in Ik>meo» Sumaira. 
and elsewhere, but no native anny such as America has built up 
in the Philippines had been organked until the threai oi 
Japanese invasion was imminent. 

Standing between the Flo H anders and the natives is a large 
group of Eurasians, or mixed bloods. The Dutch have encour¬ 
aged inteimarriage, with tise idea of building up an inter¬ 
mediate group loyal to Holland yet closely in touch with the 
natives. Anyone with Dutch blood is recognized as Dutch; is 
given an opportunity for education and may be incorporated 
into the official life. To a greater extent titan in most eastern 
lands die Eurasian has been accepted socially and politically by 
the governing group. In some quarters he is looked down upon, 
but his success is in sharp contrast to the plight of the Eurasian 
in tlie British controlled lands across the Straits of Malacca. 
Never have we had a better example of the effect of die attitude 
of ruling groups on the mixed bloods. Surely Dutch blood can¬ 
not be so much better than English that mixture on one side 
of the Straits produces a superior people while that on the other 
is inferior.^^ 


BttmsH Control of the Peninsula 

Mention has been made of the early days of British contact 
with the Indies. British adventurers, like Sir Francis Drake, 
preyed upon the provinces and trade of the Spanish and the 
Portuguese. The British East India Compny made feeble 
attempts to engage In the spice trade but was so preoccupied 
tvidi India that it offered Jittle competition to the Dutch. 

It was not until the period of Frendi control of Holland 
that England took a firm grip on the Indies. In i8ii it set up 
its rule in Bauivia and for five years Sir Stamford Raffles served 
as governor, l^Tten the Indies W'ere returned to Holland, 
Raffles was determined that Great Britain should maintain its 
place in the East. To accotuplish this, he acquired in 1819 
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ihe then animportanl island of Singapore and began ihe de* 
velopmeru of a port. Less faisighied critics attacked hint for 
this venture, and for a time lie was in disfavor with tfie gov- 
cmincni as well as with the East India Company, 

Rapid readjustments followed the establishment of Singa¬ 
pore. The fleets of Europe were beginning to be composed of 
deep draft vessels, which had dLiFiculty in entering the shallow 
harbor of Malacca. Singapore with deep water and a more 
advantageous location at the tip of the peninsula tjuickly be* 
came the center of trade, while Malacca languished. Under 
the circumstances Holland was willing to trade its ancient 
stronghold for die port of Bencoolen in Sumatra, which the 
British held. 

From Singapore and Malacca the British Clompany moved 
nordiward to acquire a small group of islands known as the 
Dtndings and tlie territory adjacent to Penang. These became 
known as the Straits Settlements and are the only lands in the 
Malay Peninsula under direct British control. 

In 1867 the East India Company ceased to exist and the 
British Crown Colony took over. Native sultans who controlled 
a number of states close to die Straits Settlements naturally were 
suspicious of the extension of British power and endeavored to 
curb it in every way possible. The English sought to strengthen 
Uieir bold and to guard tlicir ports against the organized rob¬ 
bers and pirates who sought refuge in the native states. 

Opportunities for intervention in Malay affairs were easily 
found. Petty feuds and disputes over succession developed con¬ 
ditions close to civil war; difliculties between the states were 
common; piracy was rife and was condoned, at least, by die 
native rulers. In the state of Perak great numbers of Chinese 
coolies had been imported for die tin workings. Outbreaks 
betw'een rival gangs of miners and the systematic plundering 
of all by petty chiefs brought on a state of near anarchy, and in 
1874 the British stepped in. 
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By force and other means the sultans were induced to 
make treaties whereby each was to accept a British resident at 
his court. All collection and control of revenues and the gen¬ 
eral administration of die country was to be with the advice of 
the resident, Since this advice had to be accepted, most of the 
political power was thus transEctred, In return Britain agreed 
to recogniie and protect the sovereignty of the state, and not 
to interfere with native custom or religion. 

By i8g6 the states of Pahang, Perak, Selangor, and Negri 
Sembilan joined to form the Federated Malay States with a 
capital at Kuala Lumpur. Each state tvas to maintain its her¬ 
editary ruler, resident, and council. At stated times they were 
to meet with similar representatives of the other suites and the 
governor of die Straits Settlements for counsel. Over the states 
was to be a resident general, who was to direct a single armed 
force for the protection of all. There ivas to be no such thing 
as Malay citiienship, but each person was subject to the par¬ 
ticular state in which he ivas bom. Only natives of the Croivu 
Colonies were to be considered as British subjects. This sem- 
biance of sovereignty kept most of the native population con¬ 
tent, hut it was a fatal bar toward any feeling of loyalty toward 
Great Britain. 

The British stripped die sultans of much of their power but 
left them the pomp and glory of position. WTiatever attach¬ 
ment the Malay had toward a state was to iiis native state, not 
toward anything set up by European landlords. The effects 
of this policy were painfully evident when Japan sent its troops 
into the Peninsula. 

With slight modification this form of government has con¬ 
tinued, although in recent years there lias been a tendency 
toward deccntTalization and the return of some power to the 
individual states. 

As time went on, various pretexts were found for encroach¬ 
ing on the peninsular territory controlled by Siam. Finally in 
1909 the states of Kedah. Kelantin, Tringganau, and Perlis 
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vtrcjre forced, to accept a British protectorate, and since then this 
group has been known as the non-Fcdcrated Malay States. 
Johore, likewise, stayed outside the Federation. To such states 
the natives give allegiance; and, for the most part, continue 
their placid lives in the villages. Their rice fields, a few coco'nut 
trees, and perhaps a small planting of rubber supply dteir 
needs. Tlius provided for they watch with ainusemeni or dis¬ 
dain the bustling Europeans or hard-w'orking Chinese and 
T ami!, 

England has taken her over lordship seriously. Local war¬ 
fare has been done away with: the native has been protected by 
making it impossible for him to alienate his lands to non-Malay; 
a tltoiisatid miles of railways have been built and ttventy-five 
hundred miles of roads. Above all. England has developed the 
land. Along the coasts great acreages of rubber have been 
planted, while cultivation of coconuts, pepper, and other crops 
has been encouraged. Concessions for the mining of tin have 
been granted to individuals and companies, and in many ways 
the wealth of the land has been increased, 

'IVith all this development the British have raised almost 
insoluble problems. To furnish labor for these enterprises 
coolies have been imported from southern China and India 
until the neircomcrs furnish a substantial portion of the popu¬ 
lation. 

The Malay States form one of the richest spots on the globe. 
Over forty per cent of the world's tin and half of its rubber 
come from the Peninsula, yet two thirds of the land is un¬ 
developed, Singapore and the large settlements arc modem 
cities with extensive business districts, congested Chinese areas, 
and European bungalows set in tropical gardens. Broad streets 
lead past government buildings to well kept parks or to modem 
docks, Tlie European is dominant, yet his presence has changed 
the earlier inhabiwnts of the land but little. 

Running through the Peninsula from north to south is a 
rugged mountain range covered with dense jungle. Along the 
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couts and river cqurscs a tropical rain forest covers all the 
land not cultivated by man. In die mountains and deep jungles 
are primitive Pygmies and Sakai. Closer to the sea and rivers 
are tlie Malay, living much the same sort of life as they did 
in earlier times. In the cities, on the plantations, and in the 
mines arc Europeans, Chinese, Tamil, and a scattering of 
oilier peoples seeking to gather wealth to take back to their 
homelands. 

Because of its contract with tl»e sultans, tire government 
does not allow proselyting among the Mohammedan peoples, 
but it does permit missionary tvork among the Chinese and 
Indians and gives support to missionary schools. A government 
system of primary education is offered the Malay, but few 
progress far in it. Higher schools with training in English 
draw most of their students from the Eurasians and foreign 
groups. 

As it U with the schools, so it is with most other aspects of 
life. The British have brought peace and safety: they have 
opened roads and developed tlie land; they have brought wealth 
and outside contacts; tliey have maintained die native courts, 
yet they have made only surface changes in Malay life. 

Here we seem to have all the advantages of indirect rule: 
the protection of a native population during the period in 
which it is becoming accommodated to ivestcrn civilization; a 
native people being slotvly trained tow’axd self-sufficiency* 
Actually nothing of the sort is happening. Little by little the 
Malay has been dispossessed in his own country; the real rule 
has passed into foreign hands, and he has had training neither 
lit political affairs nor in economic welfare. Even before the 
advent of tlie BritUIi, there liad been considerable movement 
ol Chinese labor into tlie states where tin was mined. To de¬ 
velop tin and rubber tlie British have permitted a further in¬ 
flux of Chinese and considerable numbers of southern Indians. 
The latter are not a serious problem, as they are under contract 
and their average stay is only three years. Most Chinese come 
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seeking fortunes nind expect ultimate})^ to rciutn home, but 
considerable number have seuled in the land and many more 
were born ihere* Jn tlie large towns of the Federated Malay 
States they outnumber the Malay and in outside districts they 
approach them in population.^** T^bey form a successful ag¬ 
gressive middle class that is destined to play an important 
role in the future of Malaysia. 

In the four northern stales where tin and rubber arc of 
minor importance and the percentage of immigrants is lowest^ 
tve find tlie nearest approacli to the simple economic and 
political life of the old-tiinc Malay, but in the Federated States 
he has lost controL There die British are the overlords; the 
Chinese control most of the business, form the main labor 
group, and occupy some important ollices, Indian laborers are 
mostly transients, although some educated Tamil fill clerical 
positions or enter trades^ 

Aside from the courts of the sultans. the natives have little 
pan in the direction of their country. Some few hold minor 
govern men til I postSp but most arc content to live tlietr un¬ 
hurried lites in tlicir scattered villages. Thetr standard of 
living is ioWp yet diey are unwilling to raise it by labor or the 
plantations or in the mines. 

][ cannot be truthfully charged that the British have ex¬ 
ploited the Malay, but they have failed in welding them into 
a nation, haw made little progress in creating new desires or 
in raising educational standards. Few attempts have been made 
to change the old slogan '"divide and rule/" for with a divided 
community the English have been able to direct from above. 
The weakness of the policy and its tlireat for Uie future is only 
now becoming apparent. 

A piaurc of life in a Malay village will be given in Chap¬ 
ter VL Tliere are variants from that pattern, as in the state 
of Negri Sembilan. where the bulk of the population ij de¬ 
scended from Menangkabau settlers, but taken in genera^ the 
scene is typicaL The history of the native courts of the Penin- 
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sula is almo^L identJcaL with that of the odicr courts throughotit 
the IzidJes. They go hact to die days of Indjan rule but reflect 
the changes brought a^x>ur through conversion to Moham- 
medani^uT^ Despite minor variations they follow a general 
pattern, so dial the description of one gives a good idea of the 
odiers. Under the ciricumataiKXs die courts ot die Peritnsula 
will not receive specific attention, but wc shall give in some 
detail a typical court of central Java. 

Two other districts under British control might well come 
into our story^ The first is Bricbh North Bomcij where a 
chartered company has continued to rtile after all other such 
concerns have long since vantsliedp 

The second protectorate* also in Borneo* is Sarawak—the 
Land of the White Rajalis. In jS.jd James Brooke, a British 
adventurer gave assistance to die sultan of Brunei then hard 
pressed by his eiienues. As a reward Brooke was given the 
district of Sarawak, which has TC'maiued ttuder the rule of his 
family allhough it became a Briush protcTtoraie in 1^88. 

In many respects Sarawak presents much the same picture 
as that just given for die Peninsula. A few Eitropeans, some 
southern I Indians and many Chinese control the coasts, while 
the interior is inhabited by pagan tribes^ 

America in the Phiufpines 

Despite its periods ol misrule Spain Iiad done much for the 
Filipino people. Throughout most of her control she had given 
peace to the land^ She had opened lines of communication^ had 
put the Islands in touch vciih the outside world, and had 
afforded education to at least a part of the population. Con* 
version to Christianity had given a certain sensc^ of unity to 
the coastal peoples, a unity that was strengthened by the pres¬ 
ence of the Mohammedan Moro in die south. 

In ilie earlier pages ive traced the growth of national ism 
and the outbreaks against Spanish rule, fn 1898 a particularly 
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threatening rebellion was tinder way when Atnerica declared 
war on Spain and Dewey’s Beet entered Manila Bay- At that 
lime Uie American people had little knowledge of or interest in 
the Orient, Certainly they had no intention of colonization or 
empire-building in the Far East. 

In the period between the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
and the fall of Manila there tn^as co<iperation between the 
insurgent and American forces, hut when native troops were 
not allowed to occupy the city, friction developed. \f can white 
the Filipinos had declared their independence and had set up 
a provisional government with AguLnaldo as president. 

Cession of the Spanish possessions to the United States was 
the signal for open warfare. The evenu that followed form a 
little-know'n chapter in American history. For three years our 
troops were engaged in stamping out insurrection. The coun¬ 
try, already impoverished by the struggle against Spain, was 
further devastated. Public buildings were occupied by troops; 
bridges, railroads, and telegraph lines were destroyed. People 
were called from all productive labor to light the new invaders. 
At the end of the struggle the Islands were prostrate, but the 
spirit of die people was unbroken. 

America made great promises. She declared she would give 
independence to the Filipinos as soon as they showed them¬ 
selves capable of maintaining a stable government. She prom¬ 
ised education, native participation in government, freedom 
of the press and religion, assistance in the rehabilitation of the 
land. These promises have been fulfilled. 

Scarcely had the rebellion ceased when American school 
teachers appeared. This was die beginning of a system of edu¬ 
cation that has spread throughout the Islands. Public schools 
have been crowded throughout the period of American occu¬ 
pation, while higher education has been given to large numbers 
in normal schools and the University of the Philippines. 

Another step toward a stable nation was the re-establishment 
of lines of communication and the opening of new roads. To- 
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day ihTOughoiit most of the Island$i even in the rough mountain 
territory of die pagan tribes, good roads or trails have been 
opened. Tribesmen, who a generation ago were never in con¬ 
tact cjicept in battle, now meet for trade or friendly txjtnpeti- 
don in sports. These people are of the same race and language 
faniiLy as the civil tied groups and, with education and con¬ 
tacts, are rapidly being merged into the Filipino population. 
The pagan tribes offer no unsolvable problems for the new 
nation. While the American government has sought to protect 
the "wild tribes’* from exploitation, it has realized that their 
future lies in assimilation, and no reservations have been sec up. 

Many pagan tribes still retain their identity and their old 
beliefs and customs, but their absorption is only a matter of 
lime. Like all people in transition they have paid a price for 
the new order. The elders have seen the old standards aban¬ 
doned; they have seen the young people forsake die ceremonies 
and ridicule the sacred places. They have seen cockfighting 
and gambling deprive their families of their lands: they have 
seen the old moral code shattered. To them the passing of the 
old order is a catasirophe. Tliere can be no doubt but that 
the old life has been disorganized and with it the lives of many 
individuals who have been brought up during the period of 
change. More and more the children of today are being raised 
as Filipinos, and they and tlieir children will be merged into 
the new nation^ 

Despite the fact that the people are separated on many 
islands and by high mountain ranges, they have been brought 
into communication by roads, steamship lines, telegraph and 
radio, while a free press and free speech have made for unity. 
The Christianized people are divided into dialect groupa- 
Ilocano, Tagalog, ^'isayan. and so on through a long list—but 
these are but closely related branches of the Malayan language 
group, and it is easy for a native of one group to acquire a 
Speaking knowledge of another. In addition to this a large 
number of individuals in every region now speak English or 
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Spanish. Local rivalries exist, but they are no greater than those 
of various sections of the United States and, as in this coimtiy, 
they are decreasing with the greater mobility oi tlie people. 

Mestizos, or mixed bloods, play an important role, but they 
merge imperceptibly into the general population. Always the 
greatest threat to a Filipino nation has been the Mora. 
Throughout tlie days of Spanish rule warfare between Christian 
and Mohammedan tvas likely to occur. America broke the 
power of the ^fQro rulers, and today the relations between 
Christian and Mohammedan are the best in three hundred 
years. Occasional local disturbances do occur, and it will re¬ 
quire tolerance and tact to bring them into a united nation. 

Throughout the American occupation trade lias been en- 
couraged and exports and imports have greatly increased. Yet 
to a surprising degree (he Pliilippincs are self-supporting. As 
one goes from the cities to the provinces he encounters a lower 
sundard of living than among tJlc rural populations of .America 
or much of Europe, yet comparing favorably with the most- 
advanced peoples of Asia. 

An elhcient department of agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry has continually aided the farmer with his problems and 
has. likewise, encouraged larger development, such as tobacco, 
sugar, hemp, and coconut plantations. Meanwhile the Depart¬ 
ment of Health has made the Philippines Lite safest area in the 
Orient. 

All through the period of American domination, self-gov¬ 
ernment has been the foremost issue. As quickly as possible 
local and provincial govemments were put in the hands of 
Filipinos, first by appointment and later by popular vote. 

In 1907 those districts in which order had been fully estab¬ 
lished were allowed to elect members to the Assembly, or lotvcr 
house, while tlie uppier house, or Commission, was composed 
of four appointed Americans and three Filipinos, .^t the same 
time the natives were given representation in the higher as 
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well as the iovrer courts. In 1913 they were given a majority 
of the members of tlic upper house and thus became respon¬ 
sible tor legislation. The governor general, appointed by the 
president of tJie United States, remained as the chief executive 
until the formation of the Commonwealth with Manuel 
Quezon as elected president. With the Commonwealth the 
Philippines became an independent nation except in a few 
matters relating to foreign policy. 

Spain is responsible for a Christianized state in the Orient; 
America has laid the foundation for a democracy. 



IV 

THE PYGMIES 


TORIES of pygmies and giants appear in the folklore of 



most lands. So far as is known, races of giants are pure 


myti), but pygmies do exist even today in Africa, Malaysia, and 
New Guinea. In general they arc hunters and food gatherers 
who depend almost entirely on the jungle for a livelihood. 

There has been much speculation regarding the life of 
early man, and many reconstructions of his culture have been 
attempted. No people are the same today as their ancestors 
of a thousand or even a hundred years ago, and no living group 
accurately represents the life of the earliest hunvans; but in 
the Pygmies of Malaysia we are afforded a glimpse of the 
customs and beliefs of some of the most primitive of human 
beings. A knowledge of their ivays of life gives us the best 
possible picture of early man in the jungles of the East. 

In spite of the fact that pygmies have long been known in 
the Andaman Islands, in the Malay Peninsula, and the Philip¬ 
pines. w'e have few detailed studies concerning them. Many 
references to the little blacks are found in the writings of 
travelers and others who have had contacts with tlicm. perhaps 
only for a few days; but for studies of the people or their 
culture we must rely chiefly on Evans, Schebesta, and Nfartin 
for the Malay Peninsula: on Man and Brown for die Anda¬ 
mans; and Reed, Ventrullo, and Vanoverbergh for Uic Philip¬ 
pines. 
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The wiiter spent brief periods with the Negrito 
Ablug River region and in Bataan of Luzon, with the Batak 
of Palawan in Uie Philippines, and in company with Ivor Evans 
visited various groups in the state of Perak in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. While such contacts gave an opportunity for some physical 
observations and allowed general impressions, they did not 
permit an intensive study of beliefs and the more intimate 
details of daily life. Fortunately Mr, Evans was able to supply 
much of this for the groups visited rvith him, while Mr. Ven- 
trullo, who serv'cd as guide and interpreter, allowed free use 
of his notes on Palawan. 

The reason for the few intensive studies is not hard to find. 
The pygmies are much on the move; their homes are mere 
shelters; food supplies are scanty. Yet their needs are quickly 
satisfied, and tlie merest whim or, perhaps, desire to escape 
unaccustomed questioning may cause the camp to be descried 
overnight. The next group probably is miles away over rugged 
territory, and the investigator may make the Crip only to find 
the settlement deserted. If he is willing to supply food and 
presents he probably can gather quite a group around him, as 
the wTiter did in Palawan, but conditions arc then far from 
normal and one has to depend chiefly on questioning without 
adequate obsenation. Actually to know the Pygmies the in* 
vestigator must make himself an acceptable member of a group 
and move about with it, causing a minimum of disturbance 
of tlte daily routine. 

Despite the difltcuUics a considerable amount of in forma¬ 
tion has been gathered on the Pygmies of Malaysia, and it is 
now possible to discuss them with some assurance. Notwith¬ 
standing regional differences, long separation, mixture, and 
contact w'ith other peoples, we seem to be dealing with variant 
groups of one race. They appear sufficiently alike to justify 
us in treating them first as a unit, before noting the differences. 

In general we can say that, except for size and head form, 
all the Pygmies conform rather closely to that grand division or 
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subspecies of Tnmkind known as Negroid, By some writers 
they have been bailed as die remnants of a very old and 
primitive type of mankind but they fall deJinitely into the 
modern species Homo sapiens, and archaeology shows ns no 
such beings from early horizons. Others claim that they are 
the result of malnutrition and long-continued life under un¬ 
favorable conditions; but the Pygmies in general and of ^!alay- 
sia in [articular arc w'cJl proportioned and shotv few signs 
of an uiidernourtshcd population. It is important to note, 
also, that in a1] areas where Pygmies are found people of large 
stature are living nearby and often under only slightly better 
conditions. Suggestions, such as that Pygmies arc caused by the 
lack of proper functioning of the thyroid or other glands, or 
that they are mutants, also have been advanced. If we are 
frank we must admit that we do not know what has caused 
the Pygmy; neither can we be certain of their early homeland, 
or how they reached many of the scattered islands on which 
they have been found. 

However, we can say tvith considerable assurance diai they 
were the first of the existing populations to reat h Malaysia; 
that at one time they were on most of the islands hut have been 
pushed back, exterminated, or enslaved by invading peoples. 
Early accounts indicate that they were once more numerous, 
even within historical times, Spanish writers speak of them 
as inhabiting districts where tliey no longer exist or are few 
in number, as for instance, the island of Negros which was 
given its name because of the many Pygmies found there. 

Today, except for the Andaman Islands, the Pygmies are in 
small liands in the forested hill lands back from the coasts, or 
in river v.illeys. but seldom in the high mountain.?, It is esti¬ 
mated that the total Pygmy population of the Malay Peninsula 
does not exceed two thousand, that of the .Andainan Islands 
is about the same, while in the Philippines they probably 
number less than twenty-five thousand. However, they h.ive 
left a trace of their blood throughout the area, and it is doubt- 
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fill if there i$ a native tribe in Nfalaysia that docl not ihoiir 
50 (ne mixture witli this aboriginal people. 

They are a u'el hproportioned little people with an average 
height for tlic men of just below five leet {150 on.) and for 
the women about five inches less. TJic liead is round and low 
wiilt a slightly vaulted forehead. Ridges over the eyes arc 
weak but sometimes appctir developed due to the exceedingly 
low root of the nose. The nose is flat and so broad that it often 
is wider tliati long, and the nostrils form arches on each side. 
The Uiick everted lips are also distinctly Negroid. Seen from 
in front the face is quite oval, but there is some forward pro* 
jection, owing to tlie long narrow palate. The chin is small 
but less retreating than in most Negroids. Arms and legs are 
long and thin in proportion to the body, but not markedly so. 
^oung people have firm well-rounded bodies, but at an early 
age the muscles become flaccid and the skin wrinkled. 

Skin color and hair type place the Pygmies distinctly inside 
the Negroid grouping, wiiile their siae led the Spaniards to 
call them Negritos, or ‘little blacks," As a matter of fact, few 
persons tvJio could be called black are seen, as the color ranges 
from a sepia to a dark chocolate broivn. The true color often 
is obscured by a coating of dirt and scxri, or by unsightly 
blotches due to skin dise.isc. Typically, the hair ts short, thick, 
frizzly and wiry, but when mixture has occurred it varies from 
curly to ringlets. Body hair is scant, but a fuzz appears on the 
dicst and thighs of men. The typical eye is dark brown, and 
the rather narrow opening is horizontal, but mixture with the 
Malayan may give a slanting eye-slit. 

Figures and ol).scnations for the Pygmies of the Andamans 
and the Philippines given in Appendix 11 indicate the close 
relationship of the two, although mixture with other peoples 
appears in each. Much greater mixture is evident among the 
Pygmies of the Peninsula tvhere a tentleucy totvard long head- 
edness. narrow'cr nose, lighter color, or straigluer hair suggest 
interbreetling with the neighboring Sakai and Malay. 
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The CTident in ter marriage mth other groups leads Be^er ’ 
to consider the Pygmies of ilie Philippines as rernnants of three 
quite distinct aboriginal races—dwarf Negro, dwarf Mongoloid, 
and Australoid-Ainu. He recognizes also a strong Papuan de¬ 
ment in eastern Luzon and states that the Batak of Palawan 
arc almost pure Papuan with some "short Mongoloid ad¬ 
mixture. Since be offers no substantiating data, all this must 
be considered as opinion only. With this opinion the tvriter 
is forced to disagree, particularly in regard to the Batak. He 
measured and observed nearly all that people in vcjo8. and 
while mixture with the iieigliboring Malayan is evident, the 
people coiTcsjxjnd to our general description, 

Sullivan's figures show that the Pygmies differ radically 
from the Ainu or Australoids.® On the other hand his com¬ 
parison of the Andamanese with the Negrito of the Philip 
pines, while indicating real differences, shows these to be no 
greater than w'ould be expected in small inbred groups long 
separated from each other and in contact with other peoples. 
He finds these two divisions to be more like eacli other tJian 
either is like the Pygmy of the Pcninsula-a fact tliat can be 
explained by mixture of the latter tvith the neighlioring Sakai. 
These observations check with tliose of the writer who found 
"t>-pii::ar' Pygmies in the Peninsula, yet every group showed 
strong mixture wdth the long-headed Sakai, or with the broad¬ 
faced, straight-haired Malay. It appears, then, that in the 
Pygmies of Malaysia we are dealing with members of one race 
showing varying degrees of mixture witli other peoples. 

A detailed study of the language would seem to offer a 
profitable field of inquiry, bearing on the early unity of all 
these divisions. This seems even mote promising when it is 
realized that the Andamanese speak a language that has not 
been linked to any knoivn stock. In the Philippines, however, 
it appears that in every region they have borrowed the language 
of their Malayan neighbors. The same is true in Perak where 
they speak dialects of Sakai, hut elsewhere in the Peninsula 
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there arc hinti of a former distinctive Pygmy btiguage. At the 
present limc. however, tJtcrc is not available sutticient material 
for comparative studies or for the reconstruction of such a 
lan^age.’ 

Everytvhere the Pygmies are forest dwellers. In the Anda¬ 
man Islands tliey extend to tlie coast and indulge in fishing, 
but ev'en there they are equally dependent on the jungle. In 
all probability they once were along the coast tliroughout 
Malaysia but Lave been driven back by later comers. They sel¬ 
dom go into tlic high mountains but roam over considerable 
territory between the shores and the higher foodiills. 

Always they are in small groups made up of a few families. 
These units Iiavc friendly relations with others nearby who 
speak similar dialects, and considerable intermarriage takes 
place. Siidi aggregates of local groups hai'e been referred to 
as tribes, but no tribal organization exists, nor arc there chiefs 
or tntergroup councils. 

Within recognized limits the groups are nomadic but sel¬ 
dom encroach on die territory of others. Property in land is 
not recognized, but in die Andamans a man may lay claim to 
nut-bearing trees, and in the Peninsula ccriain duriati and 
ipoh trees are said to belong to individuals. Such ownership 
has liule meaning, for in Pygmy society no one would refuse 
his fellow's if diey did not have a supply. 

In the Philippines die term iNegrito or ’‘little black" is 
applied to all the Pygmies: but they also may be called Aeta 
(Ila), Dumagat. Baluga, or other local names. Generally in 
the Peninsula they are known as Sciiiang, but liere also local 
names such as Pangan (people of the forest gUdes) may be 
applied. In Siam they are called Ngok, Ngok Fa, or Ngo. As 
the only residents in the Andaman Islands, they arc referred 
to generally as the Andamanese, although the older literature 
uses the term Mincopies. For the balance of this volume we 
shall use the terms Negrito, Semang, and Andamanese, unless 
specific small groups are under discussioa. 
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It is safe to assume that the Pygmies ttfere at no time further 
advanced in culture than diey are today* Tlie fact that the 
coastal Andamanese possess dugout canoes and pottery is some¬ 
times cited to indicate that they retain traits lost by the interior 
tribes* It is equally possible that the ocean current that sweeps 
southtvard from the mainland may have brouglit in an occa¬ 
sional boat and its contents, in the same manner Utai it brings 
drift bantbtx) to the island shores. 

Since the Pygmies throughout Malaysia are primitive hun¬ 
ters and gatherers living under a similar tropical forest environ¬ 
ment, tve may expect tliem to have a considerable pan oF titeir 
culture in common. This being the case, their original unity 
must be looked for in specific details rather titan in tlte general 
tray of life* As tve proceed we shall find some foreign beliefs 
Utat Jiave been spread widely by contact witli tlte Malayan; we 
also shall find some customs sltared with their immediate neigh¬ 
bors that are foreign to distant groups. It Is thus as necessary 
to analyze similarities and differences in terms of possible con¬ 
tacts as it is to look to any original unity or to the molding 
potver of similar environments. 

Social organization is on a very simple level. A group may 
consbt of only one elder and bis family, or it may be made 
up of several families, along with widows and unmarried men. 
If game is plentiful and all goes well, the group may hold to- 
getlier for a considerable period, but scarcity of food or otlier 
reasons may cause it to break up at any time. Married sons 
usually bring their tvives to Uteir own camp, but visits to or 
even residence in the girl's camp is common. Should the 
young couple wish to join an unrelated group, there would be 
no bar if tlie members of that unit agreed. 

Monogamy is die rule, but among the Sernang divorce is 
so common that most adults have contracted more ilian one 
union. In such cases small diildren stay tvith die mother. 
Relationship is traced in bodr lines, and marriage is barred 
u far as the second cousin. In die Peninsula mother-in-laiv— 
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son^iii’Jaw iind, father-inOn^iF—daitghter'in-laxv avoidance is the 
rule, despite the difliculties of carr^’ing it out irj such sraal] 
groups. Stepping in front of or letting one’s sIlado^v fall on a 
prohibited relative is a sin that may bring trouble to aJl in 
die camp. 

fvo trace of clan, gens, or lotemism is found among any of 
the Pygmies of Malaysia, and relationship appears as die only 
bar to marriage; Ijut since most people in a local group are 
related it is usually necessary for a man to seek a mate else^ 
vvhere. Sex relations are lax before niarriage but are strictly 
regulated dicrcafter, 

A considerable variation from what has just been said is 
found among the Bamk of Palawan. Here in a populauon of 
about six hundred, both polygamy and polyandry exist. A 
woman may be primary wife to one man and secondary wife 
to another; likewise a man may be a primary and a secondary 
husband. Children born to sucJi unions arc considered as the 
offspring of I>oih fathers and will receive attention from both. 
As a matter of fact the children are very much at home over 
die whole camp and are fed and looked after by all. The 
greatest difficulty w'iih the type of union just mentioned is 
the size of the group and the bar to cousin marriage. The feel¬ 
ing of die people totvard marriage of relatives is illustrated by 
the following, A boy and a girl in the district back of Tinitian 
insisted on marriage. They came from different camps but were 
cousins. All attempts to dissuade dicnt w-erc unavailing and 
die elders finally consented, but not until they had caused die 
couple to sit beside a small basket of rice mixed ividi filth. A 
dog was brought and the couple ivas fortX'd to eat with it from 
tfie disli—"since they are like dogs and do not obsen'e rela^ 
tionship." 

In die Andaman Islands the group are larger and more 
setded, but they are scattered and each is independent of the 
odiers. Within easy traveling distance the settlements usually 
are friendly enough to visit each other or to get together for 
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cercoionics* Such mcciings tcsult in considcruble c?ich<ingc o£ 
goods, intermarriages, and adoptions, but on the other hand 
they sometimes lead to feuds diat iast for months. 

Although a person belongs to iltc group into which he was 
born there is no bar to transferring to another, if tiie group 
chosen is willing to accept him. Brown * found here a classi- 
hcatory system of relationsliips with special terms of address 
applying to age gjroups but not to relatives of varying degrees. 
Duties and privileges arc determined not so much by blood re¬ 
lationship as by age. In the family young children defer to the 
older; a young married couple has special duties to all older 
couples to only a slightly less esttent ilian to their own prents. 
Village affairs are regulated by the elders but there is no or¬ 
ganized village government or chieft3insliip.“ 

As a rule Andaman young people have affairs, and if it 
appears that a deep allection is developing, the boy's father will 
request a friend to propose a union. Presents are exchanged 
and 3 new nonspa king relationship between the prents of 
the couple is set up. All this is complicated by the widespread 
custom of adoption. 

Young children live with their own parents, but should they 
be orphaned they will be adopted at once by another family in 
which they become actual mernljcrs subject to most of the 
marriage and incest rules as tliough related by blood. 

When a child is about ten years old, a visitor From another 
settlement is likely to ask the privilege of adopting it, even 
though die parents ate living. To refuse would be exceedingly 
bad manners, so the youngster finds himself in a new home. 
From time to time he is visited by his own prents to whom 
his relationship continues so far as descent is concerned. He 
shows the same deference to his foster parents as to his own. 
but adoption in this case docs not bar him from marrying a 
foster sister or her cousins. To make up for their loss the prents 
will probably adopt another child. Cases are reprted where 3 
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child has l>cen adopted as many as three times. This results 
in a sort of communism of children, which is broken up for the 
boys at puberty when they go to live in the bachelors' hut, but 
girls remain with tlieir "parents'* until married. 

This adoption of children is part of the most elaborate sys¬ 
tem of giving or lending reported frotn any society. When a 
group visits anotlier it carries or receives presents. If a friend 
requests some personal possession of anotlier it b handed over 
ivitliotit hesitation, even though it may be an ami or jaw of a 
husband or close relative. Soon the new possessor may be asked 
for die recently acquired trinket, and again it passes on. Most 
objects of material culture and children pass in dib way, but 
so far as reported the system does not apply to spouses, and 
marital relations are fairly strict. 

Exchange of gifts between groups comes close to barter. For 
each usually offers commodities not easily obtained by the 
other. This is not always the case, however, and visitors carry* 
ing bows, baskets, and cLiys may return home carrying a newly 
acquired batch of the same. 

Dancing, feasting, and singing, as ivcll as the exchange of 
goods, feature these meetings. Parents see children who have 
been adopted; married girls revbit their families, and usually 
all goes well. On die other hand some individuals may not 
be sadsfied with their trading and quarrels break oitt. Feuds, 
but not organized warfare, have cxbtcd between some groups 
for long periods, but ilib is exceptional. 

Our fullest account of the life cycle is given by Brown for 
these Andamanese. Here in the latter stages of pregnancy, both 
parents are under food restrictions, then as the time for the 
birth approaches a name b given, and for a time the couple is 
known as “father and mother of-.*’ 

At the time of delivery die mother is aided by the women 
of her group wfio seat her in a leaning position and assist her 
hy pressure on the abdomen. As soon as birth occurs the cord 
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is cut. the afterbirth is buried in tJie jungle, and the child is 
washed. ^Vithin a lew days it is given a coating of paint and is 
then well started as a meniher of the community. 

As tJiey grow up little girls begin to imitate tlieir mothers, 
while young boys follow the men around camp. Their home 
life may be inteiTupted by adoption, but the activities in the 
new- camp will not differ materially from tliose in the old. 

At puberty tlic boy goes through a sort of initiation know'n 
as the "turtle ceremony." « He is cut on chest and neck, is 
ceremonially fed and rubbed wiili fat. and From then on he 
lives in tlie bachelors' hut. If several boys go tliraugh Ute 
ceremony at the same time, a peculiar sort of relationship is 
established that necessitates the cxcrhange of gifts from time to 
time but prohibits the initiates from meeting or addressing 
each other directly. 

At puberty the girl is btithed, dien sits cross-legged in a 
specially prepared but. For three days she is under strict taboos, 
and sucli food as she is allowed to cat tiiust be put in her 
moutii with a tvooden skewer. .At the end of the period she 
is given a new name-that of some flower tJien in bloom—and 
she emerges a woman eligible for marriage. She continues to 
live with her family, but is free to have affairs witli young 
men until an offer of marriage comes. 

The proper conduct for a bridegroom is to try to run away 
just as the people gather for the wedding, but lie is always 
brought back to the circle where his bride is seated. Despite 
his “shyness" he is placed on the girl's lap, their arms are 
placed around each oilicr's neck, and they arc admonished by 
one of the elders. This seems to finish this part of tlic cere¬ 
mony. and the guests begin to dance. Next day the young 
people are decorated with white day and then are rceognu-ed 
as man and wife. 

Ill die Andamans divorce is rare and monogamy is the rule 
but ftfan^ indicates that the levirate fomieily existed, thus 
causing a limited amount of polygamy. 
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Deaih causes considerable dislocation of camp life but docs 
not lead to die complete desertion of the site, as is common 
among the Scmang and Negrito, The corpse is laid out in the 
hut, where it is visited by inourners, cacJi smeared over wiili 
day. First come the women wailing loudly; tlien men add their 
lamentations. W^ailing is not reserved for funerals, how'ever, 
but is a proper sign of emotion when friends meet, at a wed¬ 
ding or otfier important occasions. 

The head of the deceased is shaved, the body is painted 
with alternate lines of red and gray clay, the arms and legs 
are diaivn close to the body, and the corpse is placed in a tree, 
or is buried wiilj head facing east. Various objecu are placed 
by the grave, a lire is started nearhy, taboo signs arc erected, 
and the camp and vicinity are deserted during the period of 
mourning. 

When it is believed that tlie flesh has fallen from the bones, 
the men smear their bodies W'ith clay and return to the grave. 
The bones arc dug up; the skull and jaw are covered with 
red paint and placed in a net bag which is worn for a time 
by the spouse. Leg and arm bones are painted also and placed 
in tlie roofs of tlie huts, tvhite smaller bones serve as parts of 
armlets and necklaces to be worn by Friends and relatives. Like 
other objects they are so subject to borrowing that not in¬ 
frequently a person is unable to say whose bones he is wearing. 
After the bone painting, restrictions arc removed and the 
deserted camp can be reoccupied. 

Compared with tlie Andamanese the life cycle of the Semang 
is very simple. 'Wlien a w'oman hears the call of a certain 
bird, she knows that she is pregnant, and from that lime on 
she is under certain restrictions.® In some groups animals killed 
with the blowgun are taboo; in others salt and fish are forbid¬ 
den at tliis time. "Hot rain," that is, rain that falls when the 
sun is shining, is particularly dangerous, and late afternoon 
is a time of peril, When the time for delivery approaches all 
the men of the camp, except the husband, depart. He re* 
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nKiiiis to assUi the midwife and directs the disposal ol the 
afterbirth. 

Among the Semang n^mes do not differ according to sck 
but usually refer to a tree* a stream^ or some object near the 
place of birdi. Small children are never lelt alonCi for if the 
mother is so occupied that she cannot care for her infant^ some 
other membet of the camp—man, woinan or child—will tend 
it. Later it goes with the women and older children wlien they 
gatlicr food. If a boy he will early join the men. As the boy 
gains in hunting skill lie is accepted as a man widiout under¬ 
going any initiation or puberty rites. Soon be tnames and 
when children come^ he lakes his place as a senior member of 
the group. 

A boy may not marry a near relative** hence he usually 
finds his mate in a neighboring camp. He proposes the union 
lo the girl's father or older brother* ^nd unless there is serious 
objection a time i$ set. As a part of the cetemotiy the young 
couple feed each ottier* tlicn the groom lakes a small present 
to his parents-indaw* and from that time he may not speak, 
to or use the name of his moiher-in-law. The couple live in 
the husband's camp, and although they visit tiie girls people 
from time to lime, this avoidance must be strictly observed. In 
some groups ei^ually strict rules prevent the actual meeting of 
daughter-in-law and father-indaw'. 

Monogamy is the general rule and any lax ness in sex rela¬ 
tions will be putilshcd by the spirit world. On the other hand, 
divorce is so easy and so common that most adults have more 
than one mate. 

When death occurs, water from a bamboo tube is poured 
in the mouth and over the body* Friends and relatives wail 
but straightway start digging a grave and dispose ol the corp^ 
as quickly as possible. The usual grave is a rectangular pit 
with an offset at one side* The body is placed in this side 
cliamber and sticks are placed in front so that as the vault is 
filled no earth will fait on the body. Two small sticks with 
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desjgii^ on them are placed by the throat along with an offer¬ 
ing of tobacco, and the people say: 

Do not give rain. 

'"Go. Do not give stonn. 

"Go. Do not give thunder*" 

Above the grave is a small shelter containing personal be¬ 
longings for the use of tlic spirit. Here also arc crudely deco¬ 
rated pieces of wood said to warn tlie spirit against remming 
to the camp. 

The spirit fias IcFi the l>odyt Evans says, through the big 
toe: but Sclicbcsia learned that it departs through the head. 
For a lime it remains nearby, but ultimately it goes over a 
footbridge to the after^vorld where it meets tviih those who 
have gone before. During the time thai the spirit lingers on 
earth the camp is deserted, and though it may be rcoccupiedp 
it is probable that a new site will be cltosen, 

A shaman {hahk) is not buried but is plated in a tree so 
that his spirit may spring from tliis vantage point into the 
aftenvorld or descend to enter the fjody of a tiger. Various 
accounts have been collected, telling of the route to the after- 
Tvorld and the life dierc^ but most of them suggest strong 
Afalayan-Indian Influence^ 

For the Negrito of the Philippines details concerning birth, 
marriage, and death are mrager, Tliey indicate considerable 
regional diversity and much borrowing from their neighbors, 
but it is probable that intensive studies would give many hints 
of old practices* 

Apparently there are no special festivities connected Avith 
pregnancy or birth. Tlie modier is assisted by an old woman 
who suggests a name connected with some object or event re¬ 
lated to the delivery. The placenta is buried, and the child 
gets a bath—perhaps the only one of his lifetime, for these 
Pygmies seldom if ever badie. An infant never is left alone le^t 
evil spirits injure it. The mother carries it on her hip or back 
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wherever she gpes, or an older child or even a man may tend iL 
Children are (^eatly desired, are fondled and cared for. Stories 
of the lack of affection on the part of "savage” mothcts do not 
fit this group; but life often is hard, and periods of scanty food, 
of cold and rain cause tlie death of many of the poorly clad 
youngsters. 

In general the children just grow up, learning by taking 
part in the activities of the elders. At about six or eight years 
of age they don die scanty garments of adults and take an in¬ 
creasing part in the camp life until, finally and imperceptibly, 
they are recognized as adults, 

IVhcn a boy forms an attachment for a girl his people have 
a go-between propose a match. He otfers a bride price of some 
trivial object, but c\'en this suggestion of purchase or exchange 
probshly is boiro'ivcd, for the idea of property is ivcakly de¬ 
veloped. 

The whole camp gatliers for the feast that accompanies a 
wedding and all thatch while the couple goes through a cere¬ 
mony that consists of putting food into each other's mouth. 
This done tlic people dance and the boy is free to takf his 
bride to his ow'ji camp. However, there is no rule that prevents 
the couple from Joining her people or even living with an 
outside group, if its members are agreeable. 

Reed was told that a man is privileged to marry the sisters 
of his wife, or if he marries a widoiv, he may also take her 
daughters. It seems clear, however, that monogamy Is the rule, 
and tfiat divorce is less common than in the Peninsula. 

AVe have noted the strange situation found among the Batak 
of Palawan irhcre both polygamy and polyandry arc practiced. 
While with this group the writer w'itnesscd a wedding cere¬ 
mony that may be considered typical. A boy and 3 gid had 
fallen in love, and the boy's father had proposed the union. At 
that time most of the Pygmies were together. living on the 
bounty of tJie American. For half a day nearly all the elders 
entered into a heated discussion concerning the good qualities 
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of both parties, of the price, and of the feast that should follow. 
Eventually tlie boy's parents a^ccd to give the girl’s parents 
two Chinese plates with blue fish painted on them. The value 
of the dishes was about fifty cents each, so the price of the 
bride did not seem excessive. 

A mat was laid on tlie ground and on k was placed a dish 
of cooked rice, a coconut shell filled with water, and two 
cigars. The bride took her place on one side of the mat and 
the groom on the otlter; then two friends acting as bride’s maid 
and best man took the odier sides. The best man squeezed a 
handful of rice into a IjhU and handed It to the groom. The 
bride's maid did die same for the girt, and die couple fed each 
other. TJicy drank out of the same shell cup, smoked the same 
cigar, and the ceremony tvas over. 

Tins smoking w'as interesting in view of the fact that to¬ 
bacco is a late introduction to the Philippines and prolwbly 
still later to the Pygmies, Tobacco leaf had been rolled into 
a short cigar, which was wrapped in a cornucopia of green leaf. 
The open end W'as lighted on a burning coal and placed in 
the mouth. It took only a few puffs to extinguish the light, 
but this b the proper way of smoking in Baiak land. 

Among most Negrito bands death is considered a time of 
peril and the camp a possible haunt of the ghost. No one 
wtslics to remain longer than necessary in such a place, yet 
certain acts must be performed lest tlie spirit of the dead be¬ 
come angry' and seek to injure the living. The body is bathed, 
dressed in nctv garments, and placed in a hut while the grave 
U being prepared. When all is ready the corpse is wrapped in 
a mat, and amid the wails of the women, is laid in its final 
resting place. Offerings of food, twtter, and objects of everyday 
life are placed on die grave, and the locality is deserted forever. 

The situation among the Batak of Palawan again affords 
more details. Here the dead person is clad in new bark dress 
and ornaments: bright colored flowers and leaves are placed in 
the bark headdress and arm bands, and tlie corpse is laid on 
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the floor of the hut. For three day$ a fire is kept burning 
nearby, while a man armed with bovi* and arro^^ is on constant 
guard beside the trail that leads to the cao^p. On the (ourih 
day the body is btiried; gifts and food arc provided for the 
spirit^ and a fire ts built near the grave before the people leave- 
Except in the case of a child's death, die camp is abandonedp 
and no one intentionally will enter it again. 

The spirit of the dead person now starts on an eventful 
journey. For three days it lingers nearby in the hope tliat it 
may secure a companion for the trip to die aftenvorld, but 
this is prevented by the fire and the armed man on the traiL 
On the fourth day it starts across a level plain in the center 
of which it finds a huge banana tree. The spirit attempts to 
pick ripe fruit, and if it is successful it continues on to the edge 
of die Ivor Id. Should it fail it returns to the body from which 
ii has just departed and awaits another dead). 

On its journey die dead is accompanied by a friendly spirit 
named Ma<i-ma-kamenp who has taught die Batak most of die 
ivonliwhile diings of life. At die edge of the world, where 
earth and sky meet, die two are met by the giant spirit Angrogo. 
who decides whedier the spirit deserves punishment in the 
place of firei or whether it be allowed to proceed to die after- 
world. If permitted it continues on till finally it meets the 
spirits of those who have died before. 

The land of the dead is in seven layers, each successive level 
of w^Iiich is better dian the one beloiv. As tJic spirit ascends it 
becomes more and more pow^erful until finally it reaches the 
top. When it arrives there it becomes a small fly or biting 
gnat, which may be killed by men or animals, and this is die 
end. How^ long it takes to go through the various stages is a 
matter of deljater but all insist that it is "a long time.'* 

Several elements of this Batak belief—such as punishment 
and successive layers of die afterworld—suggest old Indian ideas 
that may have reached them through tlie neighboring Tag- 
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banua. Other elements of belief and folklore indicating bor¬ 
rowing are the following: the great spirit Tandayag is a giant 
snake; tlic eclipse is due to the efforts of a great crab to swallow' 
its mother—the moon: tides are caused by the crab going in 
and out of his bole in the sea. 

The religioTi of the Pygmies has been the subject of much 
discussion. Some writers have insisted that they have none: 
oUicrs hold iliat their present beliefs are the remnants of a 
former organized religion built around the knowledge of a one 
god. Man described a well-organized Andamanese religion, 
while Skeat and others seemed to hnd a similar development 
among tlic Semang. 

Evans, at first very skeptical of a belief in a high god or of 
any unity in practice, finally was convinced, and his latest 
papers agree in this respect with the observations of Schebesta “ 
for tlic Semang. Browm failed lo find the highly systematized 
religion described by hfan, yet he agrees that the Andamanese 
do have a rather definite body of beliefs. Lack of intensive 
Studies still leaves us in doubt for most parts of die Philippines. 

It is probable that the general scheme presented by Evans 
and Schebesta can be worked out in most Semang groups if 
sufficient questioning is done among the shamans, but it is 
doubtful if anything like a w'e]!-organized set of beliefs exists 
in the minds of ihe people. Rather we seem to be dealing with 
very chaotic ideas, a small part of w'hich are known and prac¬ 
ticed In common. Schebesta states that he had to piece his 
information together from manv sources to give a rounded 
picture. 

The most systematized beliefs reported from the Philippines 
arc those of the Batak just mentioned. However, outside in¬ 
fluences are so strong that we cannot consider these typical 
beliefs. In addition to those described we learn of 
other beings that appear suspiciously like those of the Malayan 
religions. For example, we find a female spirit that causes good 
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crops by combing the lice out of her hair onto the rice Reids. 
Since rice cultivation is very rare and, apparently, recent we 
can doubt the place of this being in Batak religion. 

Spirits may live in rocks and trees but apparently not in 
all natural objects. Every Batak knows that a spirit lives in 
the baliti tree, for since no grass grows near its trunk “the 
spirit keep its yard clean.” When it Is cut a red sap Hmtrs and 
the tree "bleeds,” Should it be necessary to cut such a tree, an 
offering is made at its base and a bamboo stick is leaned against 
it. The spirit then is asked if it is willing to move, tf so it 
should leave the stick in place, if not it should throtv it down. 
Next day the people return, and if the stick still stands the 
tree can be cut. 

Mediums, called tafmn, dance and go into trances, during 
which they talk with the spirits, or the latter enter their bodies 
and talk with the people. At such times the mediums learn 
the cause and cure of illness, or gain other information valuable 
to the group. Cures are effected partially through sympathetic 
magic, partially by die use of herbs and leaves that may have 
some medicinal value. 

The discussion by Reed under the heading "Superstitions”^* 
b so general and so filled with Malayan terms and practices 
that it gives iis little help in determining an original Negrito 
religion. 

As reported by Evans, the supreme being of the Semang is a 
sort of deified ancestor called Tak Pern (Tapem, Ta'Ponn) 
He is immortal, lives in the sky, and controls life by his com¬ 
mands. He has an elder brother, Kari, w'ho is thunder or 
causes thunder and sends storms to punish those who offend 
the spirits, ^Vhen angry he rolls a stone in the sky. 

According to the account given for the Kintak Bong division 
there is a well-known family tree for Tak Pem. Jt seems that 
his grandmother. Yak Kakheng. was carried up to the sky by 
the dung-bctcl when she became too old to walk. IVfost of Tak 
pern’s relotivea accompanied her, but his father remained on 
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earth and three “grandmothers” went to live under the earth. 
Now they punish impious nets by causing the waters to rise. 
For this reason when the blood ceremony is made, a part of 
the blood is poured downward lor liicm. 

\Vltcn die writer and Mr, Evans were with the people of 
Grik they w'crc assured diat Tak Pern was the younger brother 
of Kari, who is thunder* This agrees with Schebesta's statement 
that Karei (Kaci) —who is thunder and lives up above—is the 
supreme god, although he is not the creator. But he says Karei 
and Ta Pedn are sometimes considered as one person or as 
brothers.’* According to this investigator Karei imposes laws 
and punishes transgressors by sending lightning, tigers, or sick¬ 
ness; hence blood offerings arc made to him. He has a wife 
called Manotd who lives in the earth with their several children. 

There is constant confusion in the names and rank of these 
beings, but it seems clear that they are known to most, perhaps 
all. of the Semang groups and arc the tivo most pou’criul beings 
that tlic Pygmy mind had devised. 

Belotv these brothers and subserv'ient to them are a host of 
tiny, shining bein^ known as chinoi that live mostly in flowers 
but are found also in some rocks and trees. They are immortal 
and secure their food from sucking the juices from fruits grow¬ 
ing in the sky. Their language, ivhich is different from that 
of the Sernang, is understood only by tlic shamans, whose bodies 
they enter during ceremonies- Most songs known by the 
people are in some way related to the efunoi* 

The shaman, or medicine man, is known as halak ^hala or 
heh'an), He usually learns bis calling from his father, since 
the office tends to pass from father to son. He is important in 
the group at limes of ceremony; he may upon occasion transfer 
himself into a tiger, and at death is often accorded a special 
type of burial, but otlicnvise, he is just an ordinary being who 
hunts and gathers and lives like the others. 

MTicn someone is ill the shaman produces his magic crystal, 
breathes on It. and then is able to see the cause of the trouble. 
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According lo his diagnosis* he may treat it direct, may hold a 
ceremony, or may employ both. Direct cores may be affected 
by the application of cooling leaves or the giving of Jicrb teat 
or an assistant may be sent to dig up a nearby shrub and dis* 
entangle its intertwined roots. When tliis is done die trouble 
vanishes. 

If a ceremony is decreed, the women erect a round cere¬ 
monial hut called panoh (panok ). They tie togetlicr long palm 
leaves as high as they can reachi then line tlic structure inside 
with similar leaves upside down. Men and women deck them- 
selves with flowers and sweet-scented grasses and gather near. 
When finally die halak and his assistant go into the panoh, die 
women sit down close beside it to assist. At this time the Ixidy 
of die halak is controlled by the chinoi, who speak through 
him in song. As he cliants. each line is taken up by those 
outside and repeated.** After a short song dierc is a pause, 
during which the hut may be shaken from within, or hands 
will be heard striking the walls, or there will be sounds of 
body-slapping, wails and grunts: then the chant continues. 

Sickness and trouble are die result of infraction of the rules 
laid down by Tak Pern. The dragonfly is the messenger w^ho 
usually reports the sin, but the chinoi, through the halak, are 
always ready to aid mankind. 

Sins are of several sorts such as mimicking or laughing at 
an animal, carrying water in a blackened tube or dish, combing 
one’s hair during a storm, looking at one’s reflection, killing 
a millipede, shooting an owi witli a blowgun, having sexual 
intercourse in the camp or in the daytime. Worst of all would 
be violation of the riil^ of incest, or for a woman to address, 
pass in front of, or allow her shadow to fall on her father-in- 
law. It would be equally bad for a man to speak to his mother- 
in-law. 

Unless he is satisfied, Kari or Tak Pern may punish the 
wrongdoer by causing a tree to fall on him, by sending a tiger 
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to kiJl him, ot di^ase to plague him. Since Karl is closely 
identified the thunder and lightning he may use them to 
punish evildoers. 

If a SEorm is heavy those in the group tvho are aware of 
wrongdoing will go out into the ram and cut the outside of 
the right loiver ]egt froni which they collect blood, ^leanwhile 
tliey acknowledge their guilt and implore Kari to stop the 
storm* Ordinary rains are caused by a great stone floiver that 
grows in tfie sky and is guarded by one of the chinoi. It con¬ 
tains w^ater and \vhcji it bends over the rain falls. 

Schebesta gives for the Kcnta group a very sophisticated 
cosmos that involves a turning-i-vheel. Evans Te|Xirting from 
Crik lells of a stone that supports the earth* That portion of 
it that projects above the sky is loose and is balanced at an 
angle on the lower part. This loose section is in a dark region 
above Tak Pem*s home. Cords from it run to the four comers 
of the Ivor Id, where tliey are weighted dotvn by stones^ w'hidi 
hang belotv the surface of the ground. This was vivid enough 
to tlic Semang for them to make rough modelsj but what it 
actually means to them is not certain* 

The al>ode of the dead is at the edge of the sea, at the place 
where the sun goes down, and it is approached by a footbridge 
over which wTongdoers cannot pa^* It is sometimes stated that 
tliose guilty of sins on earth are able to watch those who have 
gone to tiic afterworld as they eat of fruits forbidden lo the 
sinners. This idea of punishment after death is very hary and 
is often denied- In general die Pygmy drinks of the afterworld 
as a place much like die earth, where everyone goes and where 
diere are no rewards or punishments.^" 

Apan from religion are certain magical practices, such as 
placing short bamboo sticks on the palm of the hand and direct¬ 
ing them toward an enemy to cause him sickness or death* 
Dreams are thought to fore tell events, usually connected with 
hunting or hshlng* Names of animals, like those of man, are 
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sd closely related to the beings that to use the real name is 
likely to bring tlie animal to you. So if you are in the jungle 
you do not mention the tiger by name, lest he come. 

VVe have dealt in sufficient detail with Semang belief to 
indicate that it is surprisingly developed, in view of the w’eak- 
ness of the rest of the culture. But the reader is warned again 
that the placing of beliefs and practices on paper gives them a 
coherence and acceptance far bej'ond that in the mind of any 
one individual or group of individuals. 

This warning is tvell exemplified when sve consider Uie 
writings of Man and RadcUffc Brown on the Andamanese. 
When dealing witli religion Man has presented us widi a 
consistent statement tliat makes it appear that the Pygmies 
have an organUed doctrine. Thus w’e arc told that the creator 
and supreme being is Pulaga, who lives in a stone house in 
the sky. He is pictured as a judge of man's acts, who can be 
swayed by blood offerings and other actions. 

Browm, on the other hand^ found many conHicting beliefs 
and practices; yet out of tliese it became apparent that the 
Pygmies did have ideas concerning supernatural beings and 
ways of dealing with them. 

According to Brown tliere are two powerful beings, Bitiku 
(Bilik, Puluga) and Tarai (Teriya or Daria). In some tribes 
Biliku is said to be a female, the wife of Tarai and mother 
of the sun and moon; in others Biliku is male and cither the 
husband or father of Tarai. On one point, howev'er, there is 
considerable unity, namely tliat Biliku is connected with the 
northeast monsoon, while Tarai is related to the rainy south¬ 
west tnonsoon. It is said that Biliku lives in a cave, and this 
probably gave rise to Man’s idea that he possessed a stone 
house—a thing unknoivn to the Andamanese until the advent 
of the Europeans, 

Winds, storms, thunder, and lightning are associated w'ith 
these beings, who may become angry if they see people melting 
or burning beeswax. They are equally enraged if a person kills 
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a cicada or makes a noise when it smgs. The use of certain 
foods out of season is also distasteful to them. Such acts may 
cause BUiku to send storms or to throw firebrands across the 
sky, thus causing lightning. The w^ay to force this being to 
desist is to frighten it by throwing certain leaves onto the hre. 
These explode with a loud pop* which Biliku dislikes. Ati- 
oUicr method is to bum intentionally beeswax or vines be¬ 
longing to Biliku. 

According to some infotmants, Sun, ^^QQTl, Ligliining^ 
Thunder are all spirits w'ith interest In the doings of man. 
Thus the moon will become angry if people have a bright 
light when he first comes up for the evening. To keep him 
friendly they are careful to cover tJte fires until he is well up 
in the sky. 

Another class of supernatural beings arc known as /au, if 
they are on land* or juriuit if in the sea. They are powerfuL 
having dealings with Biltku andTarat and assisting the shaman; 
but while some may be natural spirits* most of them are the 
ghosts of the dead. Sickness and deadi are caused by tliem; 
hence they are kept at a distance by fire, by the use of human 
bones, by red paint, and panicuiarly by the magical acts of 
the "dreamers." 

Here we come into conflicting statements, but It appears 
that die vital principle in man is connected with the pulse, 
breath, blood, and bt. For this reason the body of a slain 
enemy is burned so that the blood and fat will be consumed. 
This probably accounts for the talcs of early travelers that 
charge the Andaman Pygmies tvidi being cannibals. Seeing 
them place bodies on the fires, U^ey doubtless assumi^ that cliey 
were being prepared as food. 

When a man dies, his double (reflection) leaves the body 
to become a lau+ On die other hand we are told that the spirit 
travels oier a cane bridge or the rainbow to die afienvorld. 
Certain persons i^'lio have had visions or who apparently have 
died and then come back to life are known as **dreamer3/* In 
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[heir visions they arc supposed to have become possessed of 
supernatural powers, by which diey can cure disease, control 
the weather, or work magic. Once such powers are demon¬ 
strated the •‘dreamer" receives favors, sucli as choice bits o£ 
meat, from other members of die group. 

Apparently the moral code is but weakly associated with 
the spirit norld. Rewards and punishments are not awaiiing 
the spirits of the dead^ in fact, such ideas seem little devel¬ 
oped even for die living. A person may become enraged and 
destroy the hut or property of others or his own possessions. 
Seldom is he stopped, but if be is too liad. the rest of the 
people may go atvay for a time. As a rule public opinion is 
sufficiently strong to keep all members within the customary 
ways of the group. 

Up to this point we have dealt primarily wLdi customs and 
beliefs. We now turn to material culture, for Pygmy life ex¬ 
hibits a near minimum for human group existence. 

Since their way of life keeps them much on tlie move, they 
build mere shelters, for which diey utili/.e materials most 
easily obtained. Such structures require Utde skill in building, 
and their tiims>' construction does not encourage decoration. 
Selection of a location is much more important to die Pygmy 
than the sort of building he erects. 

Settlements are made in well-drained, open spots where the 
sun can reach die soil a part of e.ach day. Jf no stich location 
is available, the people will cut and burn the smaller trees and 
underbrush to let die light in. This is necessary to get rid of 
the leeches, which otherwise would make life unbearable. 
Those pests abound in the rain forests and attach themselves 
to the bare flesh of the natives at every opportunity. Normally 
they are about the siic of matches, but when gorged U'itli blood 
they arc as large around as lead pencils. In addition to the 
loss of blood that they occasion, they cause sores, wliich may 
become infected. 
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The typical Negrito house in the Phitippines gives us the 
general style of all. Tu’o Forked sticks are placed in the ground 
about four feet apart, and a sapling is laid in tlic crotches to 
fonn the front support for the pains leaf or bamboo root. A 
similar but lower support may be used lor the rear, or saplings 
run from the front support and rest on the ground. The floor 
may consist merely of split bamboo, but belter houses have a lo^v 
raised floor set on posts. Fires burn close to die huts or arc 
built below the platforms to give warmth at night and to keep 
inust|uitoes away. There is no fixed arrangement to the 
dwellings, and a village of three or four huts may be scattered 
over an acre or more of ground. 

The Seraang house is usually a variant of the type just 
described. An arclilikc framework made of bent saplings held 
together by crosspieces forms the roof support. Small logs are 
laid lengthwise of the hut and smaller limbs or split bamboo 
arc placed across dtese to form the flooring, on which the 
sleeping mats are laid. Fire beds are located at each end and in 
front of the hut. The first are intended to furnish heat or to 
make a smudge. When in use the fire logs are placed radially 
and are pushed toward the center as they burn. The front 
or cooking fire is built inside a tripod made of stones. If the 
family is so fortunate as to have secured a pot in trade it is 
set on tJie stones, but usually bamboo tubes arc leaned against 
them, close enough to Hit fire to become heated without 
burning. 

The houses of a Seinang settlement arc either in a tow or 
form a circle around a small open space. Each family has its 
shelter and in some camps, at least, separate quarters ate pro¬ 
vided for bachelors and tvidows. It is stated that unmarried 
girls may be concealed from public gaze by mats and bamboo 
screens, but the wTiter saw no such evidence of modesty. Tree 
dwellings are built occasionally, when protection bom tigers 
make them desirable, but it does not appear that they have 
been in general use for a long time, if ever,** 
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TcmpoiBry sli0ltcrs in the Andfliriiiii Islands conform 
closely to the PhUippme type, but the more permanent houses 
are better made and may have side tvalls. These are arranged 
in a circle widi a bachelors' hut at one side of the entrance, U 
is said that a separate liut formerly was reserved tor the maidens, 
but diis is true now only at the lime of puberty. 

A modification of this village arrangement evidently has 
given rise to the large communal hut still found in use by the 
jarawa group and by the natives of Little Andaman. Two 
circles of posts, tall central and losver outer, are covered with 
a framework on which palmdeaf mats are lashed. Tlicse overlap 
to form a continuous roof, but do not meet at die center.** 
Each family has its own section and Sre, but the whole village 
is under one roof. 

Andaman camps are fairly permanent and they may be 
Teocenpied after a death or an absence; but in the Philippines 
and the Peninsula the settlements once deserted are seldom 
Fcvisited. 

House fumisliings are exceedingly scanty. Most groupa 
make good mats attd baskets and many possess pots, but only 
the Andamanese make the latter. They have many gourds 
and long bamboo tubes, which are water containers, while 
smaller tubes left closed at one end are used for cooking. 
Crockery and coconut shells are sometimes seen, but as a rule 
large leaves, split bamboo, or small mats serve as dishes. Rattan 
w'ith thorns still attached is used as graters in prepring roots 
and tubers, and if the camp is near the Malay, small wooden 
mortars and pestles may be in use. 

In the Andamans and the Philippines bows and arrow's are 
in constant use; they appear also in the Peninsula but there 
they have been supplanted by the blowgun. Such tveapons 
usually are attached inside die roof along with hanilMxi quivers 
for the arrows, with tubes containing poison for the darts, and 
perhaps some sections filled with honey. Wooden spatulas for 
iliTring food, bamboo knivcs, digging sticks, and fans about 
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co^nplcte tlie inventory^ except that shell knives, scrapers^ 
spoons, adzes, and die like are it\ use in cfic Andamans. 

AlUiough huncjiig is very imponaiit> the gatliering ol 
natural products is even of greater moment. Reed says that 
there is very little edible material tvith ^vhich the stotnadis oE 
the Philippine Pygmies are unacqtiainted. Much the same can 
be said for alt. Men on the hunt tvill gather tubers and wild 
fruits but this task is primarily that of the ^vomen* 

WJulc tile men seek animals, die women and children take 
sliarperied sticks and go lo die forest to dig up edible roots* 
tubers, and fern fronds: even injurious roots arc secured and 
the poison removed by soaking in water. Fmit is pulled from 
trees by nieaiis of bamboo poles Acted widi crosspieces to form 
hooks. Grubs, locusts* snakes, frogs^ and small rodents are 
gadicrcd, ivhile shellfish and prawns are eagerly sought along 
the coast or in stream beds^ Bamboo scoops and traps like 
those used by tlie Malay are used by die Seinang and the 
Negrito. 

Simple Ixnvs made of palm wood or even of bamboo, htted 
rvidi bow cords of twisted bast* are typical of the Philippines 
and the Peninsula, but diose of the Andamans are quite dis^ 
tiiicti^e. In general the anow shafts are made of reed and are 
lilted with bamlxso, shell or bone points, but if trade allows, 
njetal arrowheads are preferred.*^ 

Andaman liunters, in grou|>s of from ttvo to five, creep 
noiselessly dirough the jungle seeking to surprise tlie game, 
but if plenty of dogs are available ilie animals may he brought 
to bay. Still bun ling is used also in the Philippines* but as a 
rule the men hunt in parties. Several armed with botvs and 
arrows go to a favorable spot and lie in wait or stretch a 
string net across the natural runway of the game^ The rest 
of the party beat the underbruslu seeking to drive the animals 
toward die concealed hunters. Dogs ure used if availablei and 
women and children assist by shouting and imitating the dogs. 
As an animal rushes past, tlie hunters try to bring it down with 
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their arrotvs. or if it ia caught in the net they spear it to death. 
A wounded animal is followed even beyond the limits of the 
group's tcrriiory, for iliis is not considered a violation of the 
rights of otJiers, 

Although tlie bow and arrow are still in use by the Pygmies 
of the Peninsula and the Batak of Palawan, the chief weapon, 
is the blowgun with its poisoned darts. This device, which 
evidently has been borrowed from tlie Sakai or Malay, is fully 
described on page yg so it is necessary to note only its present 
importance to some Pygmy groups. It is much more eScettve 
than the bow, and is so itoiscless that the hunter often can 
get in several shots. Squirrels, rats, monkeys, and otlier small 
game arc most frequently taken, but even deer can be obtained 
if they ate not frightened before the poison begins to take 
effect.*^ 

Bird lime, dead falls, slip nooses, snares, and various devices 
—sucl) as a trip line that releases a bent sapling so tliat it tlirows 
a spear across the trail—are knownr and used by all grottps in 
the Philippines and the Peninsula. Fish spears, throw nets, 
hook and line, bamboo traps, and basketlike scoops arc also 
employed. Since all of these are found among tire Sakai and 
Malay also, they cannot be claimed as Pygmy inventions. 

Fishing in the Andamans is very important but is accom¬ 
plished mainly by means of the bow and arrow. Men wade 
out to the reefs and shoot fish, crabs, or crayfish found ilicre. 
It IS said that certain plants arc crushed and placed in pools 
to stupefy tlie fish and cause them to come to the surface. On 
Great Andaman nets are used in capturing turtles, dugong, and 
large fisli that appear near shore, altliough this method is now 
being replaced by harpoons thrown from canoes. Shellfish 
furnish an important pan of the food supply in addition to 
furnishing materials for various implements. 

The N^rito employ another device, probably of Malayan 
origin but now indispetisable to diem. This is a chicken trap 
consisting of a series of nooses attached to a rattan line, A 
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tame rooster is placed in an open spot in the jungle and is 
surrounded by- the snare. The crowing of this bird attracts the 
wild fowl, which come in to hght, and becoming entangled 
in the nooses are easily taken. 

The possession of these decoy fowls might be expected to 
lead to domestication, even if the Pygmies did not know of 
the flocks of their more advanced neighbors, but no such 
development has taken place. Captured parrots and young 
monkeys may be kept for a time, but tliey will be eaten w'hen- 
ever food is scarce, Ev'en the huntiug dogs are consumed if 
there is a shortage, for die idea of making pets of these animals 
seems never to have occurred to the Pygmy. The dog is tol¬ 
erated because lie is useful, but he is shouted at and kicked 
as he sneaks about camp in search of motsels to cat. Truly a 
dog's life is a miserable one in this society. 

The Andamanese have no plantings of any kind, but the 
Semang and Negrito who are close to the Malay occasionally 
make small clearings. A favorable spot is selected; small trees 
and underbrush are cut and burned; larger trees are girdled to 
make them die; and tlie Pygmy has his field. Men armed wfith 
sharpened sticks punch shallow holes in the ground, and tvomen 
drop in seed rice, millet, or com, brushing the dirt back with 
tlicir feet. Such fields receive little or no attention, and the 
crops may be destroyed by deer or other game. Even should 
the mvner remain in the district to gather the harvest, the crop 
will be sufficient for only a short time. These will be glorious 
days, however, in which die people do little but eat and sleep. 
The idea of laying up a surplus against an evil day makes 
no appc^aL 

Ordinarily two meals are eaten each day. but if food is 
scarce, one may suffice, Tubers, roots, and maize are roasted 
in the embers of the camp fire; meat is cm into strips and 
suspended over the coals; rice and other foods are wrapped In 
leaves and put in bamboo tubes, which are filled wiifi water 
and placed near the fire. \Vhen prepared the food is conveyed 
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to the mouth with the fingers, for the P^'gmy is tmacquainted 
with such unnecessary tools as knives and forks. 

Ultere relauom with more civilised people are fairly clcae 
the Pygmies gather rattan, tree gums, w'ild honey, and other 
jungle products, which they trade for rice, metal, and cloth. 
Such trade is sporadic and never results in a surplus.*® The 
attitude of the Pygmy is well illustrated by an incident. Tlie 
writer, when taking leave of a group, asked one of the men 
what he should bring him when he returned. The man looked 
about and replied, "Well, don't bring me a clout. 1 already 
have one," 

Clothing is scanty to the vanishing point. Young children 
usually go nude, while their elders wear a minimum of gar¬ 
ments. Early accounu of the Andamanese speak of them as 
nude or as having tails. Tlie otplanations for both statemenu 
are simple. Formerly the only regular garment of the women 
of Great Andaman was a belt made of pandamus leaf with a 
tassel at the back, and leaves suspended in front to cover the 
pudenda. Strangers approadiing the coast in boats doubtless 
saw' the women fleeing witli tassels flying out behind and con¬ 
cluded dial tiiey had tails. 

Until recently the sole garment of the Andaman male was 
a rope girdle. He wore also a string about the neck but this 
ivas used to support adzes ratJicr than as an article of dress. 
Today as a result of some contact and the influence of boys who 
have been to Port Blair both sexes make use of the loin cloth, 
but nudity causes no sense of shame in the native camp. Addi¬ 
tional garments arc mostly in the nature of ornaments, such as 
chaplets, necklaces, and armlets made of narrow strips of leaf. 
More elaborate ornaments used at times of ceremony consist 
of netted bags and cylinders svith dentalium shells attached: 
or strings of human and animal bones. A bark sling, often 
covered with netting, is used in carrying children. 

According to Man die women formerly shaved the head 
except for two narrow parallel lines that extended from the 
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crown to the nape of the neck. Non-adayi both men and 
women shave the head so as to leave only a sort of skullcap of 
hair, or they part the hair by cutting a narrow strip over the 
crown. Combs so commonly used by other Pygmies of Malaysia 
apparently are unknown here. 

in the Great Andaman the body and limbs are scarifted 
with a piece of glass or quartit to produce zigtag or parallel 
lines on the skin. Tattooing is not practiced and other mutila¬ 
tion of the body is not mentioned, but face- and body-painting 
is important. In the Great Andaman a gray or white clay is 
applied in patterns along with red paint made from burnt 
oxide of iron mixed with fat or oil. On Little Andaman the 
clay is smeared on die body, while the red paint is rubbed 
on die hair. 

Today many of the women of the hlalay Peninsula wear 
short wrap-around skirts of cloth, but the older type of dress 
is still to be seen. A bark clout is attached to a belt made 
from the leathery filament of die rhizomorph cut in strips 
about a foot long. This is doubled over and tied to a piece of 
fibre or cord to make a fringe about six indies in length. A 
long strip of this is wound many dmes around the waist and 
bunched over the hips. Dead leaves or shredded grass are 
sometimes added to the girdle to form a son of second skirt. 
Little girls frequently wear a single fringe around the waist. 
Necklaces of monkey teeth, headbands and bracelets of cord 
or pandanus are common, and added to tliese may be brighdy 
colored flowers and leaves. 

The man’s dress is a bark clout, which may be simply a 
long strip of beaten bark ivrapped around the waist and passed 
between the legs, or it may be brought up and looped over a 
rattan girdle to fall free in front. A w*aisi cord of rhizomorph 
or a plaited belt is used to hold die sheailtless knife against die 
buttocks. Like the women, the men wear head, neck, and arm 
omaDnents of various types* 
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One anicLe of woman's dress has gained considerable atten- 
lion. Years ago Vaughn Stevens devoted many pages to a 
discussion of the designs on liie bamboo combs worn by Satai 
nromen.-^ In view of the use of diis ornament by the people 
of the more advanced Sakai group, it might be supposed that 
die Pygmy liad borrowed it from diem. This claim is strength* 
ened by the fact that it h abseni in the Andamans> but when 
we come to the Negrito of die Philippines we find it wide¬ 
spread. 

These cotnbs are made by splitting bamboo sections into 
diirds and cutting diem into lengths of about five inches, thus 
Leaving each section with a slightly convex outer surface on 
which rude desigtis arc incisedp usually in horizontal panels. 
Crease or soot is rubl>ed into the cuts so that the design stands 
out in dark lines. Another method is lo remove portions of 
the ligJit ye I lot V skin of the bamboo and dien color die exposed 
portion a rich brown. Tcedi ate cut in one end- Such combs 
are not used for practical purpejscs but are ornamental and 
protective. 

Despite the great amount of discussion that has revolved 
around this subject it seems clear that aside from being "beau¬ 
tiful" certain designs are intended to please the good spiritSp 
while odiers are so distastclul to evil beings that the wearer 
is pro tected from them. Some of ihe pal terns are tea iistJe 
animals and floivers, while a portion are purely conventional. 
In the Philippines a bit of moss fungus or feathers may be 
attached to the combs, while in the Peninsula stveet-smelling 
herbs or flowers arc added. 

Hairdress differs regionally. Some Semang men shave the 
head, wliile others wear the hair short. Women of some groups 
shave all except a small tuft tn the median line at the back: 
others leave a top knot or lufts at front and back. Into this 
hair tliey thrust the combs> bits of sweet-smelling roots, herbs, 
or other omamenta. 
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Lobes of the ears are pierced and rolls of leaf are inserted. 
It is also a common practice to pierce the septum of the nose 
and insert a porcupine quill or tapering stick of woo<L 

Face-painting is much practiced by the women, who stain 
the forehead and breasts with a red pigment and tlien apply 
simple white designs trith dampened lime. This method of 
decoration is typical of the Sakai, from whom it may have been 
borrowed. Several writers have mislabeled pictures of painted 
women as examples of tattooing. The writer did not see any 
cases of tattooing among the Pigmies, but it has been reported 
by Evans and others. Like the Negrito the Semang beautify 
the teeth by filing them down with sandstone or breaking 
them to points. 

In the Philippines the man's dress is a bark clout, the 
woman’s a wrap-around skirt of the same material. This is 
often made double so that it can be drawn up to the armpits 
or used as a sleeping-bag at night. Batak tvomen add designs 
of dots and lines to the clouts, to headbands, and the like. 
Thc>' also adorn themselves with several bands of red rattan 
wrapped around the tvaist. and for special occasions add flowers 
and decorated bark to the hair. Neither tattooing nor facial 
painting is employed, hut scarificadon is general in the Philip¬ 
pines. The operator uses a bamboo knife to cut designs into 
the skin of arms, chest, or back. Into the wounds he rubs 
dirt and soot so that they will become infected. The cuts are 
kept open for set'eral days so that tvhen they heal they will 
leave large raised scars, which are considered beautiful. Raised 
scars are produced also by burning, but this is done in an 
attempt to drive out the spirit of rheumatism rather than for 
ornamentation. 

Short hair is the rule, sometimes with a small circle shaved 
at the back “to let the heat out," Batak women and unmarried 
boys shave the fore part of the head and the eyebrows. Bamboo 
combs are common. Oft these and on incised bamboo armlets 
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are seen the nearest approach to art that the Negrito has 
achieved. A leg ornament that seems peculiar to the northern 
Pygmies is made of wild boar's bristles attached to a rattan 
strip tn such a manner that they stand out at right angles to 
the knee. They are greatly prized, for they cause the wearer 
to have “Utc strength and speed of the boar.” 

Men in Palawan often tvear arm bands made of twisted 
strands of rattan under which they thrust dotvers or brightly 
colored lea%'es. In reality they are part of the man's fire-making 
apparatus. AVhen the Batak wishes to make a fire he takes 
a piece of soft wood, splits it at one end, and wedges it open 
with a stone. Next he cuts a small piece from his bark clout 
and places it on the ground. The split stick is laid on this, 
and his arm band is unwound. With one end of the rattan 
held in eadi hand, the loop passing between the bark cloth 
and the stick, he holds the latter with his foot and saws 
rapidly up and dow-n until the friction produces enough heat 
to ignite the bark cloth. 

A similar method is knowm in the Peninsula, but a more 
common w'ay is to split a section of bamboo and cut a line 
through the convex side. The other section is cut to a sharp 
edge, which is placed on the ground and held upright by sticks 
driven into the soil. A bit of bast or bark cloth is placed just 
above the opening in the hrsi section, and this is then sawed 
rapidly across the sharpened edge until the friction ignites the 
tinder. 

Modifications of this method are found over Malaysia with 
all groups except the Andamanese. Flint and steel are known 
to the Negrito and Semang, but apparently are of recent intro¬ 
duction. 

If all reports are true the Andamanese are the only people 
in the world who do not know how to make fire. Every in¬ 
vestigator who has been with the people for a time insists that 
they arc ignorant of a method of producing fire and hence 
always keep one or more brands burning. How they obtained 
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it in the first place and have kept it alive through the years 
is a mystery * 

Pygmies are not cleanly tn their body habits. During his 
contacts with them the writer never saw one take a bath, wash 
his hands or face, or intencionatly get wet. On several occasions 
they insisted that they would catch cold if tJicy were to lose 
their covering of dirt and soot. Since they sometimes rub their 
bodies with grease or fat and later take a nap in the warm 
ashes of the camp fire, they are likely to be crusted over tvith 
a grayish layer. Brown states tiiat the Andamanese do bathe, 
and Evans tells of seeing Sernang indulge, but they are the 
exceptions. 

Few of tlic primitive arts practiced by the Pygmy can be 
claimed as his inventions. Mats and baskets, traps and weapons 
are all shared by neighbors of higher culture. Only the An* 
damanese make pottery or use boats and both of these probably 
are introductions from the mainland. Bark cloth might be 
considered within his range, but its use is W'idespread through¬ 
out Malaysia, while it is of late introduction and minor impor¬ 
tance in the Andamans. 

Even some acts that seem close to instinctive are apparently 
unknown. For instance, the writer never saw a Pygmy try to 
swim. If one had to cross a deep stream, he would put one 
arm over a log and paddle wnth the other. His religious beliefs 
are pervaded with foreign ideas, and even his marriage riles 
seem to be simple reflections of die ceremonies of his neighbors, 

Singing and dancing to the accompaniment of musical in¬ 
struments arc important in all groups, but it is doubtful if more 
than one or two songs and dances can be considered original 
with them. The only musical device in the Andamans is a 
sounding board on which a man beats time with his foot while 
he sings. 

The Semang have a variety of instruments such as bamboo 
jew s harp, nose and mouth flutes, tw*o-string bamboo guitar, 
but those that appear original arc the earth drum, the striking 
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of two pieces of wood togecher to keep time, and the beating of 
the open end of a bamboo tube with a leaf fan. Another very 
simple but effective instrument is shared with the Sakai, who 
may be the originators. This consists of different lengths of 
bamboo closed at the bottom. A line of women, each holding 
a tube in either hand, strikes them alternately on a log. The 
resultant notes are not unlike those of a pipe organ, but there 
is no tune. Skeat describes a dance in which the women bent 
the knees and stvayed the body partially around as the arms 
hung loosely or else w'cre outstretched fonvard. 

The Batak of Palawan cut a small tree, strip it of bark, and 
suspend it w^tth rattan lines. Women line up in front of this 
and with short sticks beat out a rhythmical tattoo to which 
the men keep time tcith their feet. 

hiost of the Negrito dances seen by the wTiter were imita^ 
dons of birds or animals, the portrayal of a man robbing a bee 
tree, or tlie swinging of the h^y from side to side as the arms 
hung loosely or else were stretched fonvard. 

In tlie Andamans dancing usually takes place at night 
within the village circle. A male singer keeps time to his song 
by beating on a board with his foot: women clap their hands 
on their thighs and join tn the chorus, w>hile the dancers take 
various postures, throwing their weight first on one leg and 
then on the other. 

Every group of Pygmies has some traits or customs peculiar 
to it and most of them have borroived from neighbors, yet our 
survey of the Pygmies leads us to the belief that they are essen¬ 
tially one people. Changes have occurred, even at this low 
level, owing to the influence of environment, of strong indi¬ 
viduals, or of contacts with other peoples. 

As i%*c proceed to the more advanced Sakai and Malay tve 
shall find them sharing many traits of material culture and bc^ 
lief w'ith the Pygmies, but we may suspect that it is the latter 
that have been influenced. In fact it would be diflicult to point 
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to a single item of Mala)-an culture and claim it positively to 
be of Pygmy origin; yet these little people have left a trace of 
their blood throughout Malaysia, 

In no region is the Pygmy holding his own. Even in places 
where he was fairly numerous tvhen tlie Europeans first ap¬ 
peared, he has vanished or is now a mere remnant. Everywhere 
he has been pushed bacfc> has been enslaved or absorbed by 
invading people. It seems probable that within a few genera¬ 
tions he will have suffered the fjaie of the Tasmanians and 
will have vanished. 



V 

THE SAKAI 


HE Malay Peninsula presents many problems for the m 



vesiigaior but none is more puzzling thati the racial and 


cultural afliUaiions of a people known as the Sakai. Some 
writers link them with the Vedda of Ceylon, as the remnants 
of an ancient population tiiai once extended from India to 
Australia; some believe them related to the Mon-Khmer peo¬ 
ples, who a few centuries ago built the now ruined etiies of 
Ankor Wat and Ankor Thom in Indo-China; while still oihcts 
speculate concerning their passible affinities with early Cau< 
casoid invaders into Asia. 

All tvho have dealt with the non-Mohammedan aborigines 
s^ee that they fall into three physical groupings—Pygmy Blacks 
known as Semang; primitive Malayan or Jakun; and a short, 
wavy-haired, less Mongoloid people called Sakai or Senoi. But 
when one starts to deal specifically w-ith any one of these 
groupings he finds such great mixture between the three and 
of all with (he coast Malay, that it is difficult to place them 
precisely. Thus we find Evans and others using such terms as 
Semang-Sakai, or Sakai-Jakun for obviously mixed divisions. 

The northern Sakai, often called Tern be, are seminomadic 
and show so much mixture with the Pygmy Sernang that it is 
doubtful if they should be classed as Sakai. The central divi¬ 
sion, known as Senoi or Mai Da rat, who live in the Batang 
Padang area of South Perak, appear to be the least mixed and 
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hence will be used as our test group. As one proceeds south 
from here it is clear that there has been even greater mixture 
than m the northp but in this case it has been with the pagan 
Malayan—the Jakun. 

Today the people recognized as Sakai are found in the cen¬ 
tral mountain area of the Peoinsulap in the states of Perakt 
Pahang. Selangorp and Negri Sembilan. For the most part they 
occupy the valleys at the iieadwaters of the principal rivers, 
from which they push up the smaller tributaries into the motin' 
tains. There they practice hillside agriculture, hunt^ and gather 
|iinglc products either for their own use or for trade, 

Long-continned contacts and mixture with other peoples 
make it difhettU to define a "typical Sakai and as a result we 
find the most conflicting statements and ideas concerning them. 
Annandale and Robinson are doubtful alxmi giving ihena 
racial status; Evans considers them invaders—possibly the fore¬ 
runners of the Jakun. Howelsp Dixon, and Wray see tJicm as 
an ancient mixture of Indonesian or protO'Malayan with the 
Pygmies, Schmidt, on linguistic grounds, relates them to the 
Mon-Annam-Miinda peoples, while Skeat and Blagden recog¬ 
nize them as a non-Mongoloid p quasi-Dr a vidian people- This 
brings us to the most widely accepted view', namely» that the 
Sakai of the Peninsula and tlie Toab of the Celebes are rem* 
nanis of a Veddoid strain^ vvhkh once spread from Indbp 
across Malaysia, and possibly to Australia. Loeb accepts the 
Sakai as the purest representative of such a people in Malaysia 
but finds traces of tliem in certain tribes of Sumatra, in Nias, 
and Mentatvei- Kleiw'cg de Zw^aan describes a Vedda or Sakai 
type among the Toala and Toradja of the Celebes, also tn 
Timor, Flores, Bimi, Tanimbar, Ceram, Lombokp and other 
eastern islands. The Samsin cousins agree for the Toala, and 
hfanin accepts a Vedda relationship for the Sakai,^ 

\Ve propose to test these assumptions but t>efore entering 
into a detailed discussion of physical type we can offer a 
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general description of the Sakai. They are slight of build, short 
in stature, and many have rather long, narrow heads. The 
wavy' uncut hair falls to dve shoulders or stands out brushlike 
at the sides. Skin color is lighter than that of the Malay but 
tends tov^'ard a reddish-brown svith a gray undertone. From 
die broad, flat forehead the face cither narrows toward the 
chin to give an angular effect or is broad and oval. As a rule 
the nose ts low and broad, but in many individuals it is itnall 
and straight. Eyes are dark, deep-set. with the slits inclined 
to be narrow and nearly hoti^onu]. In general lips are rather 
thick and together with a slight forward projection of the face 
give the appearance of prognathism. Except in cases of old age, 
the bodies of both men and women are full and tvell rounded 
and practically hairless. Facial hairs are usually pulled out 
but a man is occasionally seen with a 'wxvy beard. 

Where Pigmy mixture is strong the head is rounder, the 
hair curly or frizzly, and the skin darker. Malay mixture, on 
the other hand, produces a taller individual witJi broader face 
and straight or wavy hair. 

In order to secure an adequate sample of the male popula¬ 
tion we have pooled tlie obser\'ations of Martin, Anoandale 
and Robinson, Kloss and Cole. Tliis gives us enough signifi¬ 
cant measurements on tlirce hundred and thirty-five men to 
allow us to test some of the relationships suggested in earlier 
paragraphs. (See Appendix IL) 

The first impression is that we are dealing with such a 
highly variable group that averages are of questionable value. 
Thus stature ranges from 13S cm. to 169.8 cm. With an average 
of 151.3 cm. The cephalic index starts at 70.5 and goes to S5.5 
but the average is 78.1. Kloss reports one individual w'ith a 
nasal index of 63.8. while Annandale lists another with ii 1,8. 
The average, hotvever. is 89, 

’With such high variability it seems necessary to break up 
the observations on at least one group and for this we have 
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us^ OUT own measuTements on one hundred and fifty-Bve 
Sakai of the Batang Padang. They are tabulated as foUowi: 


Sialurc Ctp^udi^ Index 

Lm Lhan 150 00.-70 caw Lcsi than 77^* cans 
Between cm,—65 Beiweeti 77'^o—45 

Over !&> cm-—so From 81 -S 5—40 


Nmal SndeM 

Below 85—45 
Between 86-90—55 
Between 9t'S[5“45 
Over 96^10 


This means that for the sampling one half of the men arc 
under 150 cm., or of Pygmy stature: one eighth are over 160 
cm., or the size of the Malay; but only one fourth are brachy- 
cephalic as are both typical Malay and Pygniies. On the other 
hand nearly half are between 150 and 160 cm. in height; three 
fourths are mesfxepbalic or dolichocephalic, while more than 
one half have middle-index noses. 

Having this range before us we can^ with some resm'Ct use 
the averages to compare tlie stature and nasal and cephalic 
indices of the several groups under discussion. This has been 
done in Appendix II, with the result that while distant rela¬ 
tionship with the Vedda appears possiblCp any such connecdon 
with Uic Australians seems unlikely. Close relationship witli 
the Toala of the Celebes b not indicated, while an origin 
resulting from a mixture of PygToy and Malay is an even more 
remote possibility. The suggestion of conneclions with certain 
mainland groups deser^^es careful consideration, but die most 
that can be said at present is diat the physical type represented 
by the Sakai appears to have been early in the Peninsula> and 
tliere are sufficient hints of its spread in die interior to indicate 
a line of inquiry as-more dam become available. 

Even die name Sakai is debatable. Members of die central 
division of this pi?ople told die writer that tbey^ never use it to 
refer to themselves or related groups since it is a derogatory 
Malay name meaning '^slavc-'" Tlie people of the Eatang 
Padang call themselves Mai Darat and uaualiy refer to other 
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divisions by local names. When speaking of the Sakai as a 
whole they call Hiera Senoi^ or Hill People. This would be a 
more desirable name but Sakai is now so well established in 
the literature that any attempt to change it would lead to 
needless confusion. 

Settlements oF iJie Sakai ate of two types. The one most 
generally encountered consists of two or three houses of closely 
related individuals placed in a small clearing. A few hundred 
yards away will be another similar grouping, until fiiraily the 
settlement will extend for a considerable disLance along a tvater 
course. Smaller units also occupy hillside clearings. DwelUngs 
usually consist of one room, Avith floor raised high above the 
ground on piles, wiib roof of thatch and sides of bamboo^ In 
the high mountains between Perak and Pahang die writer saw 
a two-TOom communal hut. One room was used for cooking 
and the other, which had a large hearth in the tenter, wa^ 
xised as a common sleeping room* 

A second, and probably older, type of seitlement consists of 
one or more long communal hoiises^, each wiifi a corridor along 
one side. Four or five rooms—one for each family—open off this 
passage tray and afford a certain amount of privac)% although die 
dividing w^alls are only shoulder high. Cooking is done on 
earthen hearths in the corridor^ in the pots set on stone tri¬ 
pods or in bamiHJO tubes placed near the coals. Above each 
fireplace is a hanging bamboo frame that serves as a catchall 
—For drying food, for the few dishes and cooking utensils, 
Bamlioo lubes filled with water lean against the walls, along 
with a tubed lany of fish trapSp baskets, digging sticks, and 
torches. 

The family rooms have little furniture. Surplus rice and 
other foexis may be stored in bins or bai^s placed against the 
wall. Mats tiiai serve as beds are rolled up during the day and 
are likewise put at the side of the room, along with bamboo 
sections or blcwcks of wood that serve as pillows. Bamboo tubes 
filled with poison for the darts, blowgunSp and quivers arc 
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attached to the house posts or stand in convenient spots. Evans 
has described raised sleeping platforms in some rooms and 
V'^aughn Stevens reports a section of the house reserved for 
bachelors, but neither was seen by the writer. 

The room fartiiest from the entrance to the corridor is 
rcserv^ed for die headman, who is know^ti by the Malay term, 
pi^nghulu. Each house or seiiiement has such a headman, who 
is usually one of the ciders of the group. He is held in respect 
and has some actual authority in settling disputes or in dealing 
ivith outsiders. The office tends to be hereditary in the family 
but would go to another if no suitable candidate were availabk. 

Tlie penghulu selects the site for a new settlement and 
directs the activities of the laborers who are to clear away the 
jungle. A large tree standing at a favorable spot is cut deeply 
on one side so that when tt falls it will strike several others. 
These likewise are cut so that they will bring dotvn stili more. 
When all is ready, the first tree is cut through and starts a w^ave 
of falling green over a large triangular area. After the fallen 
timber is dry it is fired and die field is cleared of debris. Stumps 
and large logs are allotved to remain, for they will soon be 
eaten up by the anai or white ants. 

Men using sharpened sticks punch holes in the groundr 
women drop in seed rice or millei, or perhap^s plant tobacco or 
tapioca. Unlike the Pygmy these people do give attention to 
their fields: they keep fences in repair to keep out deer and 
other wild animals, and they keep the land free from tveeds. 
Despite their care, the field will soon be invaded by a mnk grass 
and within one or two years they mil have to give up planting 
rice and substitute camotes (a sweet potato) * or bananas. As 
a rule a field can be used three or four seasons before it is 
abandoned, Meanw^hile new clearings have l>een made until 
finally all available land near tlie settlement is exhausted. 
When this time comes, tlie group moves on. 

The forest Is common property, and the heavy w*ork of 
clearing it or of building a house is done by the community 
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members. Nevertheless the cleared fields are individually 
ouTied and die houses, or apartments, are recognized as belong¬ 
ing to definite families. Despite this recognition of personal 
propCTty, fcKxl and otlicr necessities are freely shared tvith those 
in need, and all visitors are housed and fed without thought of 
payment. Among the Po-Klo, a mixed Sakai-Scmang people, 
Evans found that latids and crops were lield in common.^ 

When on a hunting trip die Sakai make temporary leaf 
shelters similar to diose of die Pygmy, but if the camp is to be 
occupied several days or more, substantial structures will be 
erected. On one occasion when the writer was with a group 
of about fifty men and women, it was decided to stay at one 
location for scweral days. To furnish shelter they cut crotched 
logs about ten feet long and set them in line. Saplings were 
laid in die crotches to form a ridgepole and from diis long 
sticks were extended out to the ground on each side. After these 
had been firmly lashed together, palm leaves were fastened on 
them to form die roof. 'Ftic completed structure was nearly 
forty feet long and half as wide. 

When cutting large trees the men make use of adzes fitted 
with iron blades, while for other ivork they employ sliori bush 
knives. It has been reported that the Sakai manufacture these 
implements, using the Malayan type of forge. This may be 
true in rare instances but if so the art is probably borrowed, 
for in the villages visited it was impossible to locate any native 
smiths and the men insisted they had always secured metal from 
the ^falay. 

A few chickens, pigs, and pet monkeys or birds are seen in 
most settlements. However, the people never eat any animal 
they raise, for they say it is like eating a member of the family 
to eat one fed in the yard. Despite such sentiment, they will 
trade them to other settleraems knowing that they will be eaten 
there, while they have no scruples against cooking the pets of 
other people. 
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In kci^ping wiih tins attitude the treatment of dogs. In 
Pygmy and Malay households they lead a miserable existence, 
but here diey are real pets. Small wild pigs caught in traps are 
frequently nursed by the women along with their children. 

Food-gathering and hunting ate of equal importance vtitft 
agriculture- ^Vomcri prepare the meals, do the housework, 
gadier fire wood» assist in die fields, and in their spare time 
gather jungle products. TJvey also catch insects, lanacp and 
lizards, or hunt along the stream beds for shellfish, prawns, or 
minnoivs- 

-^ide from work in the fields, die man's chief occupation 
is tiuntlng and fishing. Bows and arrow's are sometimes seen in 
the camps of the nordiern groups, but the main weapon of all 
is the bloi^gun. 

The first step in die manufacture of this all-important device 
is the gathering of reeds or small bamboo tubes with long spaces 
between the intemodcs. In some cases sections are spliced 
together by fitting die ends into a slightly larger but close- 
fitting piece of tube, or the septum between the joints is bored 
out t^'ith a piece of palm wood. Coarse fibre twisted inside the 
sections gives them a uniform size and polish^ This tube is 
fitted with a rounded mouthpiece and is then insetted into 
a protective bamboo tube, often decoratedi w'ith incised designs. 

The darts used in the blowgun are thin^ rounded strips 
made from the leaf rib of a palm. One end is pointed, while 
the other has a cone of pitli attached. Hie point is coated with 
poison and is notched half through so that it will break off in 
the game* One such dart is kept in the gun barrel ready for 
use, while the others are carried in a bamboo quiver fitted ivith 
a basket cover. Tlie quiver, like the gun, is elaborately incised 
w'ith magical designs. In some districts each dart is kept inside 
a separate tube of reed and all are placed in die quiver. 

In shooting, the Sakai holds the gun with Ixitfi bands close 
to the mouth. The Hps partially coter the mouthpiece and the 
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breath is expelled in a sharp blast. The cone of pith slips easily 
through the tobe* yet is so closely fitted that it collects the air 
back of it and is thus driven with considerable force. For a 
disLance of fifty feet the weapon is quite accurate, but beyond 
that is increasingly erratic, since as it loses speed it is carried 
out of line by the windn If the animal is dose by, the gun is 
pointed directly at it, but as the distance increasesp the hunter 
holds the weapon up so that the dart tra%^els in an arc. One 
great advantage of iJie bloivgiin is tliat it is practically noiseless 
and tlie hunier can often get in several shots without frighten¬ 
ing the game. Monkeys ^vill pull ihe darts out of their skins 
and examine them curiously but make no effort to get away. 
In two or three ntiniues the poison begins to take effect and the 
animal falls. The flesh around die wound is cut away and the 
animal can then be eaten without danger. The length of time 
required to kill increases with the si^c of the game* 

Several accouiUs mention the shooting of birds, but the Sakai 
deny tliis. They insist that the more common upas poison will 
not kill birds, while the legup sap is too difficult to obtain to 
waste on anything but deer, pig^ and tiger. 

To obtain the principal poison, deep V-shape cuts arc made 
in the bark of the tipas tree (anfiaris toxicaria ). Then as the 
sap Rows out it is caught in bamboo tul>cs. The liquid is boiled 
down until it is about ilie thickness and color of tar, when it is 
spread on a hamlmo spatula and is allowed to dry.* %Vhen 
needed it is dampened and the end of a dart is rolled in it undl 
a thin layer adheres to the point. 

The upas poison is an alkaloid ihai enters the blood stream 
and paralyzes the heart. A second poison known as legup or 
bruyal n obtained from a vine or creeper. Tliis has a strychnos 
base and is more rapid and powerful than the upas. The writer 
made seveml attempis to secure samples of the vine, but with¬ 
out success. 

Trapping is important and traps range from strips of bam- 
boOp smeared with a sticky substance and stuck in trees, to 
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powerful levers th*it hurl spears across tJie trail when a trip line 
is touched. Birds, monkeys, and squirrels are caught wiUi slip 
nooses placed on brandies of trees, while springtraps are used 
on the ground* Like all other peoples in Malaysiop the Sakai 
employ a decoy rooster and slip nooscs for the capture of wild 
towL 

Simple bamljoo devices, like those described for die Pygmy, 
are used in fishing, but the hook and line is the preferred 
method. Hooks are usually thin strips of bent iron without 
barbs, but Skeat obsened the use of rattan hooks ivith '"ciined 
back" thorns. Small streams are diverted into several channels, 
in each of wdiich a funnel-shaped basket trap is placed in sucli 
a manner diat all fi$|i pacing downstream must enter. Casting 
nets, fish wiers* arid poison^all of Malayan type—are used. 

When in need of adzes, knives, doth, saltn and other prod- 
ucts of civilization, die men will carry jungle prcduce to trade 
with the Malay or Chinese* In somedLstricts they pan die river 
gravels for tin. Since tin mining in the Peninsula goc^ back to 
ancient times, it is uncertain where die art was learned. No 
reduction of tiie metal is attempted, nor is it used except in 
irade. 

The women make a crude tapa cloth by beating die inner 
bark of die artcMrarptis tree with a heavy tnallet grooved in 
squares* Ordinarily such cloth is used plain but will be suitably 
stained and decorated for special occasions. Openwork rattan 
baskets are carried on the back by means of shoulder straps. 
Plaited bags and pouches of pandanus leaf are used for tobacco 
or small objects. Bed mats have already been mentioned. Simi¬ 
lar matting material is also made into long bags Intended for 
holding gram* 

This enumeration of activities and possessions makes the 
Sakai appear lx>th industrious and saving* C-ompared with the 
Semang this is true, but as a matter of fact, neither men nor 
women work more than Is ahsolutety necessary. 
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When near the Malay settJements the men vear clauts of 
cloth and women uac t^’raparound cotton skirts. Far titer back 
in the hills, the man is content with a bark clout so natrot^ 
tiiat it only partialiy covets tiie testicles. Unmarrietl girls fre¬ 
quently wear a simple bark clout, but the usual dress of the 
woman is a strip of Ireaten bark which extends from the waist 
to tJie knees. The upper portion of the body is seldom covered, 
although some women wear strips of cloth across dve breasts. 
More frequently strands of seeds or beads are worn around the 
neck, cross on die chest, and pass backward below the breasts. 
Decorated bark headbands, seed necklaces, sivect-scented herbs, 
bamboo ear plugs, or trade beads may be added to the outfit on 
ceremonial occasions. Both men and women are fond of flowers 
and sweet-smelling herbs and often tuck them under head- or 
waistbands. 

The women’s hair may be allotved to stand out, bushlLte, 
from the head or may be drawn lightly back and tied in a knot. 
In either case a bamboo comb is customarily worn. Most of 
these are like the combs of the Semang but some are fan-shaped. 
Dagger like hairpins of bamboo are worn and are utilised by 
friends to part die locks when looking for lice. 

Most men alloiv their hair to groiv so long that it falls to the 
shoulders, but a narrow !>ark band usually holds it close to the 
head- Their flaring hair, often curly or wavy, combined with 
short stature is largely responsible for oft-made claims that they 
are related to the Vedda. Both sexes pierce the septum of the 
nose and insert porcupine quill ornaments. 

The writer never satv a tattooed Sakj, but various older 
accounts tell of the practice.* In its place is a very elaborate 
development of face- and body-pinting. Women will spend 
hours painting the faces of ddldren “just to make them look 
pretty,” or they wilt adorn their own faces and bodies with tines 
and dots in black, red, white, or yellow. Tlie usual method Is 
for the subject to lie with her head in the lap of the operator 
while the various colors are put on with a small stick. The 
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designs employed are usually the satnc as tiiose placed on the 
bark bands and bamboo sections used in the ceremonies and 
hence may be assumed to have protective or magical power. 
The women freely gave designs names, some realistic, but in¬ 
sisted that diey had no significance beyond niaking the wearer 
beautiful and hence pleasing to both living beings and the 
spirits. One man explained: “You dress up when you dance 
with your friends. You dress up when you dance for the spirits," 

Pouches of pandamus leaf, containing flint and steel, tinder, 
tobacco, and tiie like are carried in the bark waistband that 
forms part of the clout. Nowadays fire is made w'ith flint and 
steel, but all knotv the methods employed by the Pygmies and 
say diey formerly used the split stick and loop of rattan. Fires 
are kept smouldering in tlte houses but should one go out it is 
relighted whthoui any ceremony. 

Batlis arc taken in the house and consist of pouring water 
from bamboo tubes over the body. There is little rubbing or 
effort at cleansing, but as these splashes are frequent the people 
are fairly cleanly. When die ivriter would take an early morn¬ 
ing plunge in a mountain stream, the Sakai would solemnly 
tell him he would get the fever from going into cold water. 
However, if he tvcni sw'imming at midday he was often accom¬ 
panied by several men and boys. 

Nfairiagc ts usually outside one's own group because it is 
forbidden to marry a dose relative. According to Evans® mar¬ 
riage must also be within one's own age group. UTien a suitable 
girl has been found, the youth goes with friends to her settle¬ 
ment. He carries a gift and if she favors the suit, she u'ill offer 
him food. l>ctel-nut, or tobacco. At this point friends start 
bargaining with the girl's people about a suitable marriage gift. 
This usually consists of knives, pots, and other articles of daily 
use. 

Word of the match travels rapidly and on the selected day 
people from nearby jeulemcms gather to celebrate. A necessary 
part of any ceremony is a dance accompanied by an orchestra 
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of bamboo stampers. Several women squat ii^ front of a small 
log laid on the ground. In each hand they hold a length of 
bamboo with tfie lower end closed. As these are struck alters 
nately on the log they give out musical notes according to the 
lengdi of the tube. As tiie music Isegins, a line of men forms 
just back of the women. With arms around each othcr^s waists 
they sing a few words, then the rest of the assembly joins in and 
repeats the line. Tins may go on for hours^ but occasionally men 
or women step out and *'da nee.** For the men, dancing consists 
of a fonvard movement of tlie body, as if to bow; dien as they 
become erect their half-flexed arms are moved up and down. 
The women stand without moving their feet, but bending the 
body fonvard and sidewise in time to the music. This is varied 
by clapping the hands and swinging the arms from side to side. 

After a time the pungulu calls loudly: ^Tfarken, harken. 
Those who were at a distance are now together, they who were 
separated are notv united.'" * The young people squat on each 
side of a small mat across which they join hands. They feed 
each other with coo'ked rice and the ceremony is complete. 

The feast that follows consists of everything edible in the 
camp, after which dancing continues until all are tired out, or 
the available food is consumed* At all such gatherings indi¬ 
viduals are likely to perform on bamboo nose or moiith HuteSp 
on jew's harpsK or drums. All these are similar to instruments 
found throughout the Peninsula. 

The wife becomes a pre of her husband's community and 
from the lime of the marriage refers to her parents-indaw as 
^'father' and "mother;' but she has little direct contact with 
the former, as father-in-law^—da ugh ter-in4aw avoidance is 
strictly enforced. 

Children born to this union call their father*s brothers 
"father'* and motlier's sisters “rnothcr." Waives of brothers call 
each other "sister** and are called "mother** by their nephetva 
and nieces, but sister's husband is not considered related. 
Grandchildren apply the same term to grandparents as to father 
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and mother. Probably other relatiomhip terms are used but 
were not recorded; neither was it leartted whether any rights or 
duties adhered to the terms. Xhe only positive statement ob¬ 
tained was to the effect diat jieoplc so related could not marry 
blit this was accompanied w'ith the information that it was more 
important that marriage should take place in one's otvn age 
group. 

A pregnant woman continues her regular duties until near 
the time of delivery, when she goes to a specially prepared hut. 
Here she is attended by one or two midwtves and perhaps by 
her husband. The nave) cord is cut with a bambot; knife, the 
child is named, and mother and infant are bathed with warm 
water contained in painted bamboo tubes. The time of birth 
is a period of peril for the family, for evil spirits arc likely to 
lie lurking nearby. Should any trace of the afterbirth remain 
in die delivery hut, these beings might obtain it and bring 
injury to the child or mother. For Uiis reason it is placed In 
a specially prepared bamboo tube and is hung in a tree asvay 
from the camp. For seven days the father and mother arc pre¬ 
vented from leaving camp ajtd from eating certain foods. -4t 
the end of this time all objects tliat may have been soiled by 
the birth arc carried away or destroyed and the father is again 
free. Most restrictions are also removed from the mother but 
she is under some restraint for about six months. 

Children are treated with great consideration and are sel¬ 
dom left alone. Wlien the mother goes to the jungle or on the 
trail the child usually sits astride her hip. Older people remain 
in tfic village while the men and women are on the food quest. 
It IS also probable that one or tw'o able-bodied men or women 
will be in camp making trap, baskets, or other articles. All of 
these older people act as guardians for the youngsters who mav 
have remained in camp. 

The children just grow up. .4t first they .stav close to the 
women, but as soon as the hoys can stand the trips, they accom- 
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pany the men on hunts. During my stay in the Batang Padang 
1 saw young boys trapping fish and small rodents every day. 

Sickness and death are due to an evil spirit. It ts such a 
spirit that crawls into the ipoh poison and makes it effective. 
To deal with these beings the Sakai have shamans called h&iak 
(as with the Semang) or pay mg. The halak knows certain 
herbs and plants that are distastful to the spirits and these are 
applied as a first aid. Then he puts either his lips or a bamboo 
tube to the affected pan and sucks out the cause of tlie trouble. 
This is expectorated but no visible evidence Is offered of its 
presence. An alternative procedure is to strike about the room 
with a leaf whip to drive the evil beings out- 

If all these fail, a real ceremony is held. The whole village 
is placed under taboo so that no one may leave or enter. Then 
a canopy of herbs and scented leaves is placed over the patient. 
Meanwhile everyone has had his face or body painted, and all 
are in dance dress. They now gather round the sick man and 
while women play the liamboo stampers, they sing and dance 
themselves into a freniy. It is said they will keep this up for 
seven nights if necessary. 

If death comes to the sufferer, the family will bathe the body 
with water from a painted bamboo tube, while friends sit about 
and wail. A grave is dug in the forest and when all is ready the 
body is laid in it with lace toward the w>est. Tobacco, food, and 
personal possessions of the dead arc placed on the grave and for 
seven daj's a fire is kept burning beside the grave. Evans was 
informed that all objects offered must be broken for every thing 
looks just the opposite to the spirit. Each day during tlie period 
of vigil food is carried to the spot and placed where the spirit 
can get it. 

According to most accounts, the village is deserted following 
a death. One old man told Cerulti,'' "The evil spirit possesses 
all things. He is in the w-ind. the lightning, earthquake, in 
trees, and in the water. Sometimes he enters the huts and makes 
someone die. Then we bury them deep in tlie ground, leave 
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[hctn with food and their belongings, and we fly from the spot, 
for it is dangerous to remain under the gaze of the spirit.’' 
Despite this definite declaration and Skeats’ equally emphatic 
statement that tlie house is burned and the village deserted, it 
is doubtful if this Jiappens except in an epidemic. The writer 
was told repeatedly that, if possible, the sick person would be 
placed in a specially prepared hut that would not be used 
again, but that the main house would not be deserted even if 
a death did occur in iL 

This brings us to the difficult subject of religion. Certainty 
it is not uniform in the various districts. In some of the north- 
ern groups the beliefs arc mueb like those of die Semang. 
Everywhere pagan and Mohammedaiiizcd Malayan practices 
can be recognized yet perhaps out of the composite w*e can 
isolate some elements that appear peculiar to this group. 

Cerutti, who lived for long periods with the Sakai in the 
region around Tapah, was told that they knew of good spirits 
but since they did not disturb the people, they received little 
attention. The evil spirit on the other hand had to he placated 
or he would bring death and disaster. We have already seen 
his relationship to death. He also comes in storms, but can be 
kept at a distance by die iveartng of certain cfiarms or herbs 
distasteful to him. 

In many settlements the writer saw decorated hanging boxes 
in the houses and small spirit-houses close to the dwelling or 
fields, which -were said to have been erected during ceremonies. 

Spirits of the dead may w'ander on earth for a time and take 
the form of animals, especially tigers. Some go into medicinal 
herbs and help the shaman in his cures. 

Evans gives us the most definite information concerning the 
beliefs and practices of die Central Sakai.^ According to him 
there is a hazy idea of a supreme being known as Yenang 
(Yenong. Jenong), who he says is either the sun or is closely 
related to the sun. South of the Batang Padang district he is 
knoivn as Ungku * ’’thunder.'* 
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There are other spirits, which Uve in the liclds; spirits of tlie 
dead, irhich roam about during storms; and evil spirits, whidi 
cause sicknes-s and death. 

We Jtave already noted the halak-shaman. In one cere- 
mony, ivitnessed by Evans, the tromen prepared a round hut 
in die jungle and also hung a circular frame in the house. This 
frame was about four feet in diameter and from it was sus¬ 
pended a thick fringe of palm leaves reaching nearly to the 
floor. Still above the frametrork was a swinging platfonn deco¬ 
rated with treremonial hangings and containing offerings of 
scented herbs, plaited hasketlike devices, and the like. Close by, 
on the floor tvas a log before ivhich the women lined up irith 
bamboo stampers. When all was ready, the haJak and his 
assistant, both decked in ornamented bark gannents and leaves, 
entered tJie circle. Tlie shaman began to chant and the tvomen 
look up the refrain to the accompaniment of the hatul^oo tulses. 
With a bamlioo switch the h»ilak struck his left palm to attract 
the attention of his familiar spirit. When it came it was bidden 
to go out and find the wandering spirit of the sick person and 
to rele;i5e it if captured. 

Like the Semang. this people has a series of talxxied acts, 
the violation of which catues Yenang to send violent storms! 
Among tile prohibited acts are the teasing of a monkey or any 
domestic animals; burning jungle leeches, Ike, or bugs on ilic 
hearth: imitating certain birds and insects; roasting an egg in 
the fire: cooking a monkey on a fire over which dried fish has 
been cooked; and similar acts. AVhen a severe storm comes it is 
evident tliat someone has erred and action is necessary, ff 
a child has done wrong its mother will cut a bit of hair from its 
head, ivmp it in thatch from the house roof, and placing it on 
the ground will strike it with a knife. 

Adults may stjuare accounts with the spirits by means of 
a blood offering like that of the Semang,« or a halak will be 
called to perform the proper ceremony. 
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Some Storms are caused by spirits of the dead that are roam¬ 
ing abouL In sucli cases a bonbre made of bad-smcliing herbs 
tv ill be sufficient to drive them away. 

fn the groups closest to the Malay, Evans told that the 
spirit of a dead person traversed a bridge over a cauldron of hot 
water. The great spirit Yenang stw to it that evildoers fell in 
and stayed there until they were prepared for iJtc afterworld. 
This final al)odc of the dead is a land of fruits. 

It is probable that Sakai beliefs and ceremonies are much 
tnore important and systematized than has l>een reported. 
Evans ” tells of ceremonies and acts connected with agriculture, 
by means of w'hich a good crop can be assured. Thus tvhen the 
people have worked three days cutting underbnrsh in a field, 
they must rest a day. Then they' may work three days cutting 
big trees, followed by a day of rest. During the first days no one 
but the actual lalx>rers may touch a knife or adze. ’^Vhen the 
fields are prepared, t.iboo signs are placed outside the houses as 
W'ell as on approaches to tfie fields and no one may enter during 
the first day of the pkinting. Spirit houses are erected in the 
t-i^3rings and offerings arc placed there from time to time. 

The most critical period is at the time of reaping; hence for 
six days the whole village is Lilxio to all visitors. Seven stalks 
of rice ate cut and tied in a bundle, .ind incense is bumed 
before them, for they contain the soul of the rice. When die 
reaping is over this “soul” is surrounded hy several baskets full 
of rice to serve as “companions.” Incense is burned below 
them, they arc mixed together and are reserv ed as seed for the 
coming year. 

A somewhat similar ceremony is held for the soul of the 
millet .As will be seen later, this practice is close to that of the 
Malayan, from wliom it may |)e borrowed. 

Very- elaborate detiils concerning beliefs and ceremonies of 
the Eastern Sakai are reported by Vaughn Stcv'cns and repeated 
by Skeat and Blagden,'^ but Stevens' material is so open to 
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(question that it has not been used in this volume unless sub¬ 
stantiated by other investigatois. 

There are many hints tliat the Sakai came from the main¬ 
land with a tvell-developed hillside agriculture; that they had 
large communal houses and some development of local govern¬ 
ment. From their language it seems that they tvere at least in 
contact witl] the Mon-Khmer-speaktng people, of the north, but 
at a time before Indian influence w'as strong. 

Upon their arrival in the Peninsula they found the Semang 
in possession but since the latter were nomadic hunters and 
few in number, there tvas little reason for conflict. There U 
nothing in. the culture or traditions to suggest that the Sakai 
were ever seafarers. The low, marshy coast line offered few 
inducements, hence they settled in the high valleys and on the 
mountainsides surrounding them. Later inroads by the coastal 
Malay drove them still deeper into the mountains and partially 
broke their culture. In some districts they became greatly influ¬ 
enced by and subservient to the Malay. In others they inter¬ 
married with the Semang and Jakun to form the mixed groups 
already noted. In only a few areas have they maintained the old 
life outlined in this chapter, 
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THE MALAY OF THE 
PENINSULA 


The jARUN-<iR Pacan Malayan 


^ HUMAN 1aboratot7, in which man and his culture 
could be studied under controlled conditions, would 
answer many of our questions concerning superior and inferior 
peoples; the effects of environment, isolation or contacts on 
similar peoples. Such a laboratory can never be established, but 
in the widespread l^falayan peoples—who range from primitive 
head-hunting groups to civilized states—we probably have the 
best possible substitute. 

Among the simplest of the Malapn cultures is that of the 


Jakun, who inhabit much of the eastern and southern interior 
portions of the Peninsula. They are in small, scattered settle* 
inents; they probably came into their present territory over 
several routes, and have long been influenced by outsiders. 

Up to the present no adequate study has been made of any 
portion of this people so that an attempt to reconstruct their 
life from the fragmentary data available is certain to result in 
a distorted picture. Nevertheless, certain customs, beliefs, and 
details of material,culture appear so frequently that we can 
speak of Uietn as typical and perhaps as Fundamentally Malayan. 
Later wc shall find so much in common with some of the 
tribesmen of the Philippines, Borneo, and elsewhere that we 
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i:ait consider this discussion of the Jakun as an introduction to 
\falayan ideas and practices. 

How or when the Jakun settled the land is still uncertain> 
hut it seems unlikely that they came down the western side of 
the Peninsula. Had they done so. in any numbers, they would 
have pushed the more primitive Pygmies and Sakai before 
them. Since neither of these people is found in the south and 
no Jakun have been reported west of the mountain range in 
the nor diem interior, we can probably rule that out as a part 
of their former homeland or route of travel. On the other hand, 
most of die people of the eastern part of the Peninsula are 
recent converts to hfohammedanism and still conform closely 
to the pagan Malayan in many respects. It is probable that the 
Jakun are related to a Malayan population that held part of 
the southeasicm Asiatic mainland prior to die southward push 
of the Mon-Khmer- and Tai-speaking peoples. 

A second and probably much Later Malayan element entered 
from Sumatra. This movement apparendy began many cen¬ 
turies ago and reached its peak before the advent of the Euro¬ 
peans. The invaders were chiefly from Atchtn, Menangkabau. 
and the empire of Srivijaya. Sometimes they came in force—as 
when Menangkabau setders occupied the present state of Negri 
Sembilan—but moat of the newcomers irere adventurers who 
took up land and married native women. 

Still later migrations brought in a considerable number 
of Bugis from the Celebes and some settlers from Siam,’ white 
more recently Chinese, Tamil, and Europeans have entered to 
exploit tin. rubber, and other resources. 

The invaders pushed the Jakun back from the coasts or 
absorbed them to such an extent that some west coast people 
and a large part of the east coast Malay are die result of this 
amalgamation. 

Indian beliefs and customs had made a profound impres¬ 
sion on the Sumatran immigrants, and traces still remain, but 
much was sw'ept away by the conversion of the more advanced 
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peoples to Mohammedanism. Interior seiilements that accepted 
the faith of the Prophet ivere quickly absorbed, although they 
retained much of the pre-Indian culture. Thus most of the 
Malay population became cotivenSp but a remnant of the 
former pa^dii population still exists in the Jakun or '"wild 
people’" still to be found in hillside clearings or in scattered 
settlements along die water courses of the interior.® 

Tlie “sea gy^psies" or Oraitg Laut, who range along the 
coasts from Johorc to the Philippines and Borneo, are some¬ 
times classed with the Jakun but they are not so treated in this 
discussion. 

In the pages that follow we shall mention some elements of 
this culture that are widespread through Malaysia. These may 
not have been reponed from all the Jakun groups but are suffi¬ 
ciently common to justify inclusion here. They are not offered 
as part of an attempt to reconstruct Jakun history, but for the 
light they may throw on pre-Hindu, pre~Mohanimedan ele¬ 
ments in Malayan culture. 

The language varies somewhat from group to group and is 
said to contain unique words, but taken as a whole it can be 
classed as archaic Malay. Likeivise, the physical type can be 
called Malay-an in spite of the fact that some of the groups, with 
evident Sakai mixture, produce individuals with mesaticephaltc 
heads and wavy hair.* 

In general the Jakun are slightly shorter in stature than the 
coast Malay; they have brachycepbalic skulls, broad rather flat 
faces, tnediutn noses, strong chins, dark brown eyes, and a 
tendency toward a straight eye-slit and epicandiic fold. Hair 
ranges from straight to slightly wavy, is coarse, and dark brown 
or blacks Body hair es scanty and the little that would grow on 
the face of the men is pulled out. Skin color varies from a 
reddish to a copper tone of brown, but is usually somewhat 
darker than that of tfie coast people. Thus, in spite of mixture^ 
the Jakun fit into tliai widespread and highly variable grouping 
called Malayanp or southern Mongoloid. 
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Agriculture is of the type knowu as "slash and dibhle-" 
That is, the Eotest is cut and burned and the seed is dropped 
in Jioles made widi pointed sticks. Terraces and wet-land 
fields are not ejnployed although die Jakuti are familiar with 
die inethotb used by the coast people. A considerable variety 
of food is miscd but the staple crops are dry-land rice, camotes. 
tapioca, millet, sugar canc, and beans. Some tobacco is grovm 
and a few banana trees may appear neat the houses. 

The dw'elling is the “typical" ^f a lay an structure of one or 
more rooms raised high on piles. The pent roof is thatch- 
covered, while side walls are of flattened bamboo or leaf. It is 
die type of house dial is encountered repeatedly among the 
coastal picoples as far as the nordiem tip of Luzon. 

LikeW'ise the house furnishings, while scanty, can be dupli' 
cated over most of Malaysia. An inventory would show sleeping 
mats, pottery jars, bamlioo water tubes, coconut shell dishes, 
and probably a Chinese chest for the storage of prized posses¬ 
sions. A hearth, made of clay and ashes, in which three stones 
are set in triangular form, will be found near the entrance and 
above it a hanger or frameivork used for drying and smoking 
meat, or for protecting millet. 

Work animals are unknown in a Jakun village, hut pigs and 
chickens are fairly plentiful, They rim about half wild and arc 
seldom disturbed except at times of ceremony. Every important 
religious event calls for a sacrifice, and at such times the people 
feast. 

The hillside fields are seldom of sufTident size to supply the 
villages through the year, so there is constdciablc dependence 
upon fishing and hunting. The fishing devices are typically 
Malayan, as are most of the hunting traps and weapons. The 
bow, while reported, is of little importance, but the blowgun 
is in universal use. In general, it conforms closely to those 
already described for the Semang and Sakai, but some variants 
are important since they occur sporadically over MalavsU. 
Skeat and Blagden report one type of gun made from two 
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pieces of u'ood gTcmved along the whole length in such a fashion 
tliat when bound together they produce a chokeborc: another 
type uses clay pellets for shooting birds; a tliird is artificially 
bored as in Borneo-* 

A considerable number of spears, bush knives, and kiises 
are secured through trade, but local smiths employing the 
Malay type oE forge are still found in part of the settlements. 
Likewise, a part of the cotton cloth in use as skirts or clouts ia 
made by jakun women using tlie simple back-strap loom. 
Weaving rvas probably introduced into Malaysia from India 
many centuries ago, but has noiv spread even to distant hill 
tribes remote from Hindu influence. Nevertheless most of 
these people, including die Jakun, still make and use a certain 
amount of bark cloth. 

Tattooing, svhich b tvldespread in Malaysia, has not been 
reported among the Jakun, but tooth-filing, face-painting, and 
piercing of the earlobes are commonly seen. 

In giving the house inventory we have mentioned most of 
the anicles manufactured by ihb people. To this should be 
added musical instruments such as bamboo |ew*s harps, nose 
and mouth flutes, bamboo guitars, and stampers such as arc 
used by the Sakai, 

Most settlements are close to water courses and while they 
are approached by jungle trails, the main travel is by means of 
diigout canoes, several of svhich can be found near any clearing. 

Even though single-family houses may be placed in scattered 
hillside clearings, the ocaipants consider themselves members 
of some commitnvty and subject to its chief or headman. Thb 
leader has considerable pow'er and prestige, for he is judge, 
he officiates at w-eddings, and he conducts most of the dealings 
with outsiders. In some areas we find hereditary high chieb 
with pow'cr over a number of subordinate rulers, but in each 
case investigated, it appeared that this tvas a rather recent 
development due to contact with the coast peoples. 
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Child betrothal and marriage occur bni arc not the rule. 
Usually ^v'hcti a boy has chosen a girl, his family sends a go- 
between to propose the match and arrange the bride price. 
W'hatevcr amount Is paid, it is customary for tliiO bride's family 
to make a Tetiini gift of about half. This makes it clear chat 
the girl is not a slave and that any property she may possess or 
inherit remains in her possession. The idea of family property 
is so strongly developed that should either husband or wife die 
before children arrive, everything owned reverts to the rela- 
lives, while possessions jointly acquired are divided bet^vecn 
the spouse and the family of the dead partner. 

Details of the marriage ceremony are lacking^ beyond tlie 
statemeni: that the friends feast and dance and the young couple 
Feed each other with rice* 

The acts and beliefs associated with birth are so widespread 
that tve recognize most of them as t>'pic3ily Malayan* During 
the period of pregnancy both parents arc restricted in the iuod 
they can eat and the activities in which they may engage, for 
should evil befall either of them the un!x>rn infant wdll suffer* 
Evil beings, such as the spirit of a w'oman tvho died in child¬ 
birth or of a stillborn child, must be kept at a distance by the 
use of charms or of plants and objects distasteful to them. The 
umbilical cord must be cut w^ith a bamboo knife, and the 
afterbirth be disposed of witli care lest the child suffer in later 
life. 

A fire must be kept burning close to the mother for a con- 
siderabie period and during this time she undergoes one or 
more ceremonial baths daily, \\^hen the name is given to the 
infant, the mother and her husband ]osc a part of their indi¬ 
viduality for from that time on they are knotvti as mother and 
father of — - ■■ -, instead of by their orvn names. 

Follonfing die bestowal of die name, the child is passed 
through the smoke of a specially built fire in order to confuse 
any evil spirits may be watching. This should be a snUi. 
dent precautionp bat if the infant docs not thrive, it is con- 
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std^r^^d wise to have it "adopted” by another family for a few 
days and to give it another name. 

Before w^e can understand the ceremonies and magical prac¬ 
tices of the Jaktm we must learn sometlung of the native ideas 
regarding "soni" or spirit, for they are basic to Malayan magic 
and niediumship^ 

Each person has several "souls/* tvhich may be resident in 
various parts of the body but tvhich can wander at will. If all 
the spirits are present tlic individual is tvell and strong; but if 
one or more are away and get into difScuUics, then the body 
suffers and may die. \Vlien death finally does comcp the spirits 
of the riglitdiaud side go to an afterworldp but those from the 
left-hand may wander about on earth as demons unfriendly to 
the livingp 

Since the soul is separable and can wander of its o^vn free 
wnlh it can be enticed, and if it is injured a similar injury befalts 
its owner. Acting on this principle* one versed in magic can 
entice and do harm to the soul. He may also achieve his pur* 
pose by obtaining a bit of haifp nail parings, a garmentp or any 
other thing recently associated with his viciim^r may even use 
his name, to compel him to love or hate or do things normally 
against his desires and inclinations. At this point the medium— 
blian or poyang—steps in to aid. He ts schooled in the tvays of 
the spirits* kno’ivs how to thivart tlie designs of evil beings or 
appease the powerful, but even more important, lie is skillful 
at soul-catching. He goes into a trance, during which he confers 
with memWrs of the spirit tvorld or sends out his own spirit to 
capture and bring liack the wanderer. In some cases a powerful 
spirit may be demanding the life of the patient, but it is possible 
that he may be content witli a wax figure by the same name. 

This idea of soul or souls is transferred to animals, plants* 
and inanimate objects—such as house timliers. Hence it follows 
that each animal has a soul that can be controlled; many trees 
likew^ise have indwelting spirits that can be threatened or 
cajoled into allowing a good crop. Of special imporurnce 1$ the 
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^u] of the rice, which resiiics in the first seven stalks of new 
rice cut in each field. This must be treated with the same care 
and respect as a newborii babe, for it is part of next season's 
seed and can yield an abundance or can cause famine. 

l‘he magician's art is not always evih nor is it confined to 
such acts as ha%^e been mentioned. He has learned certain 
{oimulae that are so powerful that the left-hand spirits of the 
dead cannot approadi tlie protected person or objects white 
amulets prepared by him keep even natural spirits at a distance. 

If the ministrations of the medium fail and the person dies, 
his body is bathed and for a day or two ceremonies are held in 
his honor, for his spirits remain nearby for a time to see that 
die body is properly taken care of. Should tlie relatives fail to 
shotv proper respect he may take vengeance at once or show his 
displeasure in various ways. 

When finally the time for burial arrives, the bedy is put into 
3 pit iv'itli a side chamber or is protected by sticks testing on one 
side of die grave so that no dirt comes in contact widi the body 
when die grave is filled. As the last earth is placed over the 
corpse^ a Httle hut h built over the grave: food and water is pro* 
vided for the spirit: and as a final protection against evil beings, 
a fire is kept burning for a period of three to seven days.* 

Ideas of die afterworld are ha^y and conflicting. Frequently 
it is described as being in terraces, which the right-hand spirit 
approaches over a bridge. .According to some accounts^ this 
bridge spans a cauldron or lake of hot water into which those 
guilty of wrongdoing on earth will fall. In general this idea oE 
punishment is absent and the land of die dead is supposed to 
be much like the earthy only better. 

Left-hand soub, even of good men, usually w^ander about 
on earth and often are mischievous or hostile. They are treated 
with respect but ate less feared than the tiger and crocodile 
spirits that sometimes possess the bodies of men and even dwell 
in the villages. These tiger men, or werctigers, are the main 
actors in the folk tales* sharing their popularity only with the 
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Demon Huntsman, who kills people in the forests so that his 
dogs may eat. 

There is a vague notion of a body of powerful spirits svho 
have always existed, or who may be tribal ancestors. Among 
them is a powerful being called Tuhan Di aawah—Lord o£ die 
Underworld—and perhaps the supreme being. All diis is so 
hazy in the minds of the people that it seems possible such ideas 
may have come in through contacts widi the ^^ollammcdans. 

We have already menLioned the medium who stands be¬ 
tween the people and die spirit world. His duties are by no 
means limited to soul<atching and curing die sick, for he is the 
chief functionary at all ceremonies and at many critical cients 
in the life of his group. At such times he is a true medium, 
whose body is possessed so that the living may talk with mem¬ 
bers of the spirit uforld. Tie also knows certain set prayers or 
incantations that are powerful against evil influences, and he is 
trained in divination. 

Selecting a field, clearing the jiingle, and even planting and 
reaping arc accompanied by ceremonies ,ind magical practices 
directed by the medium. Under his instructions spirit houses 
arc built and offerings arc made in fields and in divellings. 
Split bamboo poles bolding eggs, or hangers w-ith bits of food, 
are used as offerings to the superior beings, while in some settle 
ments large, open-sided buildings called belei arc constructed 
as prt of a major ceremony. Spirit rafts, loaded with offerings, 
are set afloat on the rivers to carry offerings to good spirits or 
to induce evil beings to get aboard and be carried away. 

No real attempt has been made to collect the folk tales, but 
the bits of lore that have been reported seem to indicate that 
they fit into the general Malayan pattern. Thus we learn of 
weredgers: of crafty mouse deen of the low-lying sky that w-as 
pushed to its present height w-hen a woman struck it with her 
rice^ pestle; of the first man who emerged from an egg or a 
section of bamboo* and many others^ 
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Early in this chapter we suggested that the Jakun might 
serve as an introdiiciiDn to the ^lalayan peoples. As we go to 
pagan groups eUetvhcre in Malaysia, ivc shall find many ele- 
tneois of material culture h as well as of practice and belief simt- 
lar to those just described. Finally, when we get below the 
veneer of Mohammedanism, we find that the civilized neighbors 
of the Jakun have much in common with the pagans, tvhicb tnay 
be considered part of a common heritagCH 


The Mohammiuanizeo Maiav 

The Mohammedanized Malay of the Peninsula represent 
varying stages of culture, from the simple life of the Jakun to 
the elaborate courts of die sultans. In general the>' follow^ one 
cultural pattern but in the State of Negri Sembibn a vartant 
was brought in by settlers from die Padang Highlands of 
Sumatra. In this community the matriarchial family wid) its 
long house and clan organization still closely resembles that of 
the Menangkabati (pge 252 ff.). 

The general picture of Malay life in this area ts best ob¬ 
tained in the villages of the fishermen and rice planters of the 
native states of the north. These states have accepted Islam, 
they have their couns and sultans, but they are little inllueiiced 
from die outside and the typical life is still to be seen in the 
villages^ 

Although the fishing settlements are usually back some dis¬ 
tance from the sea, die houses arc raised high above die ground 
on piles* Roofs are of thatch, while floors and side walls are 
of bamboo. Such a stTucture with two or three rooms can be 
put up at a cost of about ten dollars, but if the owTicr indulges 
in cut timbers and substantial roofing, die expense may mount 
to several hundred dollars^ 

A survey of the State of Keiantan shows tJiat the average 
household consists of a man, hU wife, and one or two children. 
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Seldom are other kinsmen included in the family ciielc, for 
elderly or single people generally prefer to live alone. 

If one judges by the furnishings, the owners arc poor indeed. 
In the kitchen a few jars sit along the side of the room; some 
plates and coconut shell dishes fill a framework attached to the 
wall; a hearth and a feiv odds and ends complete the inventory. 
At mealtime a dish or bamboo tray of rice is placed ou the 
kitchen floor, surrounded by coconut shells filled w'ith condi¬ 
ments, or other relislics. Fish is served at most meals; curry 
appears occasionally, but meat and eggs are rarities usually 
reserved for ceremonial occasions or celebrations. 

The main living room seems rather bare in the daytime, 
for the sleeping mats arc then rolled up and placed against the 
side wall; clothing or fishing devices hang from pegs; while 
baskets, betel nut outfits, and perhaps priied Chinese jars or 
wooden chests stand in the comers. 

The houses are often separated by garden plots or enclosures 
for the water buffalo so that a village covers considerable 
ground. Coconut and areca palm trees tower above the dwell¬ 
ings, g:ivmg to each an artist's setting, A common well serves 
several families and here the women go for water, and the 
whole family for baths. Their batlis consist principally of 
pouring ivatcr over the body but are repeated so frequently 
that the people are rather cleanly. 

Chickens and miserable dogs wander about in search of 
scraps, but the pig—ever present in the pagan village—is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence. 

In each of the larger towns arc markets and shops. Chinese 
traders run most of the stores but Malay women handle fruits, 
vegetables, fish, and other necessities to be found in the markets. 
These lack the color and interest of the markets in Sumatra and 
Java but they still possess a fascination for die villagers who 
gather to barter and to pass the time. 

Men usually belong to a net or boat group, the members 
of which work together and share returns according to their 
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invwtmettt or type of duty. Women do not go out in the boats 
but do help in handling the catch and preparing It for sale. 

Some rice is raised on the east coast but not enough to 
supply the local demand. This reflects a lack of interest in 
intensive agriculture rather than any shortage of land. The 
same attitude is shotvn totv.trd rubber and other products that 
are important on the west coast. When necessary the Malay 
will work steadily for long hours; be will lay up a small surplus 
against the monsoon period when fishing is slack, but his wants 
are few and he sees no purpose in providing beyond his daily 
needs. If he has surplus funds be may invest in jewelry for his 
wife and daughters, but ttiis wealth is pawned >vheii occasion 
arises: such an occasion does come to each family when a tnem- 
her is to be married, or at a birth, circumcision, or death. 

Despite the fact that the people are MohatriTncdans. the 
women are fairly independent. They mingle freely with the 
men, they do not veil their faces, and tJtey even take part in 
some of the religious ceremonies. Polygamy is allowed but, 
except for a few of the upper class, is seldom practiced. On the 
other hand, divorce is so easy and so common that a consider* 
able number of both sexes have two or more spouses during 
their lifetime. When a separation takes place, tlie wife takes 
her own goods and her share of the joint property with her 
along with the small children. 

In contrast to the east coast, the northern villagers on the 
west side of the Peninsula devote considerable time to wet-land 
rice culture. In recent years the government has sought to 
stimulate production by building extensive irrigation systems, 
but most of the water supply is still furnished through com* 
munity dams and water wheels that raise the water to the level 
of the ditches, 

Only a small part of the land is developed, yet the average 
family holding is only about five acres, for that much irrigated 
land will take care of the necessities. One crop a year means 
several weeks of steady work, after w'hich the owners can take 
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life easy. Large ttibber plantations are not developed in tfiis 
section but most families raise a few trets and gather the crude 
rubber. At this point the Chinese middleman steps in, handles 
the marketing, and pockets most of the profit. Nevertheless, 
the returns from the enterprise give the Jtouscholder enough 
surplus to allow tlie purchase of iron, doth, and otiier necessi¬ 
ties or luxuries, On this basis, the Malay does not become 
rich, but he is seldom in want. He lives a rather carefree, con¬ 
tented life and looks with disdain on the coolie who works for 
wages on tlie estate of a foreigner. 

From these typical villages of the north there is an increase 
in wealth, elegance of dress, and house furnishings as we pro¬ 
ceed southward. There w'c encounter more compact villages 
and in each state we find the rich splendor of the court. In 
general native arts and crafts have disappeared before ihe cheap 
trade goods of China, India, and Japan, but some of the rulers 
have attempted, w'itlt considerable success, to encourage and 
re-establish such industries as weaving and metalworking. The 
beauty and fineness of these products demonstrate the ability 
of the Feninsular Nfalay to produce real works of art, if he can 
be stimulated to the effort, 

Typical Malayan life is in the individual village, not in 
States or federations, but during the years of Indian domina¬ 
tion powerful courts were established in Dutch and British 
Malaysia. At first these were purely Indian: then as native 
women were taken into the harems, their offspring became 
leaders, until today the rulers are Malayan w'ith only a strain of 
Indian blood. The existence of such courts in the Peninsula 
and the problems presented by tliem have already been men¬ 
tioned. In general they are so similar to one another that we 
shall describe them only once in this volume, when w'e come 
to Java. 

Up to this point we have neglected two rather important 
elements in the native population—the river dwellers and the 
inhabitants of the pile villages, 
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Despite the development of extensive rubber plantations 
and Uie holdings of the vilbgers, the greater portion of the 
Malay Peninsula is still buried beneath a tropical Jungle, In 
Pahang aitd the other less developed sLates. few setilemenis are 
to be found at any disLance from tlie water courses or the shore. 
Despite this abundance of land, many Malays live on or over 
the water throughout tlieir lives. 

Oil every major water course will be found many families 
living in dugoui canoes, each provided with a bamboo covering 
against sun and rain. Such families start frotn the coast with 
a supply of trade goods and paddle leisurely up totvard the 
headwaters. Ultimately tiiey cut dotvn several hardwood trees, 
which they incorporate into a raft of lighter wood, This is 
necessary, for most hard woods are too hca\.7 to float. Since 
this will be their home for some time tliey construct a hut on 
the raft and begin the journey to die coast. Soon they ivill be 
joined by other families, likewise at home on their rafts, and 
a floating village comes into existence. If diey w'ish to stop for a 
few days, they tie long rattan lines to trees on shore, then if the 
river rises or falls, the village does likewise without mishap. 
The dugout canoes, which serv'ed as homes on the journey 
upstream, now afford transportation to the ow-ners who trade 
with the interior natives for gums, resins, rattan, and other 
jungle products. 'WTien trade becomes slack, the mooring lines 
arc released and the village starts downstream. Finally the coast 
is reached; hardwood logs and resins are disposed of to Chinese 
traders; the raft is sold for fuel wood and the people are again 
ready for the trip to the interior. 

A second type of settlement, often seen along the coast, is 
the pile village. Here we can ivitness a life probably not much 
different from that of the Swiss Lake Dw'elJers of New Stone 
Age times. 

Piles arc driven into the shallow waters and on them plat¬ 
forms. which sert'e as the floors of the houses, are laid. House 
types and furnishings are typically Nfalayan although a greater 
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dependence on fishing is evident in the many nets and fish 
baskets found in every dwelling. 5uch villages are approached 
in dugout canoes but progress between the houses is by means 
of boards, which sen’e as “streets." A side street may merit 
only one board, a main street t^vo. Housekeeping is simplified 
by the fact that the woman need only to srveep the debris into 
the cracks of tlie floors and the svater takes care of it. 

Children romp and play along the narrow footboards, or 
dive into the water at will, Older people are also much In the 
water for they fish, dive for shells, or collect sponges to use 
in trade. A generation ago these villages bore a bad reputation 
as the hideouts For pirates. But piracy is dead and today the 
pile villages are as peaceful as the more accessible settlements 
on land. 



VII 

THE PHILIPPINES 


[[£ foTtimcs of war carried America into the Orient and 



led to a most interesting attempt to establish a democratic 


Malayan state. Some results of that attempt have been noted, 
and will receive still further attention in the concluding sec¬ 
tion, The purpose of this chapter ts to present several typical 
pagan groups, as they were a quarter of a century ago, before 
roads, schools, and other contacts had wrought great changes, 
and then to contrast them with one of the civilized Filipino 
divisions. 

The present population of the Philippines is close to sixteen 
million and of this number all but about one million are 
Christianized people, who range from rather primitive groups 
to the advanced peoples of Manila and other large centers. In 
the Sulu arcliipelago, in western Mindanao, and in Palawan 
are about a half million Mohammedanized people knorvn as 
Moro, while in the interior of Mindanao, Luton, and other 
large islands, are about an equal number of pagan tribesmen. 

These pagan groups are of particular interest in this study 
for tliey represent a northern extension of the Malayans who 
by their relative isolation throw much Eight on tlic early culture 
of this people. 

There are many socalled “tribes" in the Islands. Each has 
its individual peculiarities due to internal change, to its early 
history I and to contacts; yet there is a fundamental unity that 
suggests common origins or long-continued contacts. 
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In order to focus aitentlon on Uicsc similarities and diSer- 
ences> as well as to show tlie effects of known contacts on these 
people, sve have chosen for discussion four sedentary pagan 
groups—the Ifugao, the Bontoc Igorot and the Tinguian in 
Luzon, aitd the Bagobo in Mindanao. In addition to these we 
have selected the Christianized people knorm as ilocano and 
the Mohammedanized Moro for special treatment. 

Northwestern Luzon, the home of our first test groups, is 
an exceedingly broken land, with range after range of moun¬ 
tains and loutliills extending from the narrow coastal belt on 
the w'cst until they culminate in tlie Cordillera Central, the 
great mountain range that runs from north to soutli through 
most of the northern part of the island. 

I'hc eastern slopes of the main range are buried beneath 
a dense tropical jungle, whidt at an altitude of about four 
thousand feet gives way to scattered pines and tree ferns. As 
one looks west from the summit tlie land appears barren, for 
tlierc is a quick transition from forest to grasslands. This 
change, liowever, (s more apparent than real. As one proceeds 
down the valleys he sees scattered pines; in the side eanvons 
tropical giow'ths still hold sway, while many a mountainside 
is covered with a dense uiidetgTowth. 

It is probable that the forest once covered the western slopes 
of the mountains but accident and intention on the part of man 
have cleared broad sections. As soon as the shade of the large 
trees is removed, a coarse grass begins to invade the land, and 
since it is often burned, reforesting is prevented. 

This area has wett-defined dry and rainy seasons. From 
June through October torrential mins turn the streams into 
roaring torrents, but with the advent of the dry season the 
smaller water courses become mere rivulets, and larger rivers 
are too shallow for navigation, e\'cn by rafts. 

The rugged nature of the country has tended to keep the 
population in small self-supporting units; tack of forest has 
made hunting a sport rather than a major means of livelihood, 
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whik Uie great nuctuations of tlte streams make fisbing of minor 
mtportancu. Here tlie consimctioD of rice lerraces has readied 
the higi lest development in the Orient. 

In die introductory dtapter tve expressed the belief that 
early less Mongoloid peoples moved from die highlands of Asia 
toward the Bay of Bengal, die Malay Peninsula, and Indo- 
China, where they met and absorbed some of the Negroid— 
and perhaps Sakai—inhabitants already there. Soon they began 
to press outward, but not until they had begun to show the 
effects of southern Mongoloid contacts. This latter element 
became progressively stronger, until it tvas dominant among 
the southern and coastal peoples. 

If this supposition is correct we might expect to find the 
first comers to iiorthwesiem Luzon representing a less Mongo¬ 
loid strain, while later arrivals would be more typically 
Malayan. 

In an earlier publication ^ we presented data that showed 
that the llocano and the Valley Tinguian are nearly identical 
in physical type and that both conform closely to the Perak 
Malay in die Peninsula, Since the description of the Tingutan 
fits the Malayan tn general, tve can summarize by saying that 
they are a rather short, well-built people with moderately high, 
btachycephalic heads, fairly high noses, and angular faces. 
Their hair is brow'n-black and is inclined to be wavy, while skin 
color varies from a light olive brown to a dark reddish hue. 
Within the group there are great extremes in stature, in head 
and nasal form and the like, indicating very heten^eneous 
elements in its makeup. 

As we go into the higher mountains the average head length 
increases: the actual length and breadth of die nose becomes 
greater, althougli the index is highly variable. In general the 
body build is heavier, the color darker, and there is a greater 
tendency to slightly wavy hair. 

Harrington ® in considering all available data on racial types 
in the Philippines comes to the conclusion that all non-Negroid 
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groups show Mongoloid chaTatters, while some individuals in 
eadi have Caucasoid characteristics. He postulates mixture 
on the main land and still lurdier contacts after migration 
into tlic Islands, Some mixture with die Negrito in Luzon 
would explain the Negroid elements frequently encountered. 
He accounts for existing differences not by invasions of com¬ 
pletely different races, but by movements of peoples already 
mixed in varying degrees. Despite a great amount of overlap¬ 
ping, he finds die non-Negroid population roughly (ailing into 
three groupings, with the Bontoc Igorot and the Ifugao in one 
division, and the Tinguiaii-IIocano in anodier. (See Appen¬ 
dix IL) 

Sullivan's paper® of earlier date does not contain sufficient 
data to apply directly to our immediate problem. Nevertheless 
he docs indicate the essential unity of the Tagalog, Ilocano, 
and Bangasiiian people—ivhorn he calls "Malay"—u'ith the 
Madurese and soudicrn Chinese. Like Harrington he classes 
Uic Nabaloi. Bontoc. and Lepanto Igorot widi the Ifugao, and 
labels them "less Malay." 

Beyer® without citing any substantiating details gives the 
Bontoc and Ifugao as a mixture of Indonesian, short Mongol, 
and Ainu with the Malay blend predominant. The Tinguiatl 
and Ilocano he considers Malay W'iih a blend of tall and short 
Mongol, He and oiliers use the term "Indonesian" as though it 
referred to a definite physical type, but there is no agreement 
as to what the term means or to what physical groupings it 
should be applied. If It is used to refer to the less Mongoloid 
elements found throughout the Malayan population it can, per¬ 
haps, be justified, but the fact should be emphasized that no 
groups or peoples in the area can be set aside as "Indonesian" 
on the basis of well-recognkcd physical traits applying to all. 

In nonhivestern Luzon the less Mongoloid elements in¬ 
crease as we go into the mountains, but here the divergent char¬ 
acters are not usually Caucasoid. The tendency is toward a 
more stocky individual with longer head, short broad nose, 
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thick lips, and some prognathism, but always the Malayan, or 
southern Mongoloid, characters are dominant in the groups as 
a whole. The Tinguian-llocano and most of die coastal peoples 
of the Philippines may be considered as typical Malayan, al¬ 
though mixture with others has occurred, These observations, 
combined with others that follow, suggest tliat at least part of 
the early settlers of tlie northern islands may have come direct 
from the mainland, and not through tlie Indies, w^hile the 
coastal peoples give ample evidence of having used the latter 
route. To the less Mongoloid or early Malayan group we apply 
the term proto-Malayan. 


The Ifucao 

The first division to be considered will be the Ifugan, a 
people occupying the Podis range and the nearby slopes of the 
Cordillera, Barton estimates the population as about eighty 
thousand, witJi numbers tn some places reaching a density of 
four hundred to tlie square mile.® This surprising figure is 
made possible by the most extensive system of rice tetraecs 
found anywhere in the world. 

Here the natives have erected high stonewalls, filling in 
behind them to form steps or terraces. Back of these, other ivalls 
have been raised and terraces formed until, in many places, they 
extend for more than a thousand feet up the mountainside. 
Far upstrcain the rivers are dammed, and by an ingenious sys¬ 
tem of flumes and ditches, water is carried onto the fields, Even 
the filling in of the terraces is partially effected by throwing soil 
into the ditches, whence it is carried by the water and deposited 
where desired. 

^tTien one considers that this constniction has been accom¬ 
plished with only the crudest of tools, Ifiigao terracing can be 
classed as the most gigantic piece of engineering in the world. 
Barton is led to exclaim, "Here Is a modification by man of 
the earth's surface on a scale unparalleled elsewhere—a massive 
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modiftcadon beside which the Suez and Panama canals aie 
(juantitalively insignihcaiit/' * 

Building the terraces and maintaining the dams and ditches 
require the united efforts of all the families in each unit. 
Cooperative work is common also during planting and harvest¬ 
ing. but the land itself is real property—the principal source of 
family wealth. 

Tlic chief crop of the terraces is tvet-land rice, but when 
this is harv'estedt subsidiary crops of various vegetables are 
groivn. Despite the extensive rice terraces and double cropping 
it is necessary to grow additional food on undeveloped hill¬ 
sides. The undergrowth is cut and burned, and the clearings 
are planted to caniotcs. beans, corn, peas, and, in some districts, 
to dry rice. Barton says the people who grow wet rice object 
to dry rice in their neighborhood since it "blasts the tvet rice 
crop." Nevertheless both types arc grown in most of the ter¬ 
raced areas of Luzon. 

Hillside lands are common property, which may be used two 
or three seasons by one family, then after lying fallow for a few 
years, may be taken up by another. 

Settlements of eight or ten houses arc perched on inaccess¬ 
ible hilltops, w'hich, until recently, were approached only over 
difTiculi foot traits. Other friendly villages appear nearby to 
make up a loose unit. Such groupings feel that they fiave much 
in common: they speak the same dialect, they "understand" 
each other, and at times they work together. They are much 
mterinarried and when necessary will join to repel attack or to 
seek res'cnge. Beyond the home folk is the "neutral zone” 
within which marriages may be contracted and where relatives 
may dwell. M a greater distance live people who may be 
friendly but with wliorn feuds are more likely to develop. 
Barton has called this the "feudest zone," beyond which all 
people arc enemies. Head-huniing not only is permitted beyond 
that zone; it is even an honorable pursuit. 
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Here in Ifugao land we find a situation that is worldwide. 
People who are like us are at least reasonably good; tliose who 
live at a distance, ivho speak other languages, who have other 
customs and beliefs arc subject to suspicion, IE they are radi¬ 
cally different they are fair subjects for exploitation or subju¬ 
gation. 

ltn]X>rtant as arc local ties, those of kinship are still tnore 
powerful. Descent is traced in both lines, and degrees of 
relationship are indicated by tenns that signify ironclad rules 
of obligation and prohibiuon. 

A person is '’brother” or "sister” to all tin in the same 
generation, and since brother-sister avoidance is the rule, all 
persons Jailing under this grouping are barred from close asso¬ 
ciation. All relatives of the same generation as one's true father 
and motlier are "father" and “mother" and all earlier genera¬ 
tions are grandparents. By this rule a child is "son" or "daugh¬ 
ter'' to all the kin of the parents’ generation, and "father" and 
"mother" to the generation that follows. 

Marriages tend to unite kin groups, but an individuars first 
loyalty is to his relations so that in the event of a feud he stands 
with them even if this leads to the breakup of his immediate 
family. A man and woman may be wcll-to^io. but this ts more 
evident than real for out of their inheritances they must assist 
poorer kindred m times of need. Such loans are repaid but 
without interest, even though they be long outstanding. 

Prestige is attained by the possession of wealth and by hav¬ 
ing a strong kin group solidly behind one. It can be added to 
by expensive celebrations in which food and drink are liberalty 
dealt out to the relatives and friends. Huge carved seats placed 
below- dwellings axe outward signs of tveahh, but the reputaiton 
of having a potverful kin hacking is of major importance, Kin 
leaders are chosen to act as go-betweens in matters of dispute, 
for they- not only bring their otm reputations into the affair but 
the power of their group as w-ell, Should a leader fail to gain 
a settlement he declares a period of truce, which allows time 
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for ihe contestants to think the matter over. Any violation of 
tlie truce immediately brings the kin of the go-between into 
con test against tJie offender. 

Chiefcainship does not cjtist, hut the heads of kin groups 
exert influence even over relatives in other settlements. Wealth 
adds to the family prestige and hence marriages frequently are 
arranged among the ivell^to-do, even though such scheming 
lends to break down the system of free love that exists among 
most of the unmarried. 

In each settlement there is a house known as the agamattg 
in which the unmarried women-girls, maidens, divorcees, and 
widows-may sleep. This is not a special structure built for 
the purpose, such as exists at Bontoc, but may be the home of 
a widow, or even any vacant building. Here the girls entertain 
tJieir admirers, with whom they may have sexual relations with¬ 
out creating any ties. Boys just reaching puberty go with older 
youths and soon start iiaving affairs. These at first arc rather 
promiscuous but if a real attachment develops, or if the girl 
becomes pregnant, the couple may enter a real engagement. 
Gifts are sent by the boy's family, chickens are sacrificed, and 
omens obtained by studying the galls. If all arc favorable the 
young couple may start housekeeping. Should the omens be 
unfavorable or the engagement be broken for otlicr reasons, 
the gifts are remmed and both parties are free. 

A couple may live together and raise a family but the 
marriage is not complete until a series of ceremonies has been 
carried out and proper gifts made to the woman's kin. Success¬ 
ful marriages form nciv bonds between ilie families, but so 
many causes for divorce exist that separation is easy and com¬ 
mon. Even should all be w'ell between husband and wife they 
would probably dissolve parmership if a feud developed be- 
trveen the families. 

The usual home to which the groom takes his bride is a 
single room raised high above the ground on piles. On each 
support just below the floor is a wooden disk or cylinder thas 
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serves to keep rats from entering the dwelling. Between the 
board floor and overhanging thatch roof the walls slope out¬ 
ward to form a closed box, pierced by a front and back door, 
the only sources of light and air. 

In the peak of the roof is a small room where rice and 
surplus belongings may be stored. Close beside the door is an 
eardien fireplace with trophies of the chase hanging above or 
near it. Mouse fumishings are few, but even the necessities 
would crowd the structure did not tite agamang system take the 
children away at night. Beds are narrow boards, pillows mere 
blocks of wood that are stacked against the wall or under tire 
eaves when not In use. Cooking pots, baskets, and various 
other necessities line the walls or clutter the floor. Rattan 
baskets that hang below the floor arc really chicken coops into 
which the fowls are placed at night for protection from 
prowlers. 

Car^'cd figures of human beings sometimes adorn the side 
panels of the door, or small carv'ings may stand just inside, but 
the most distinctive feature of the structure, until recent years, 
was a shelf along the front on which were exhibited the skulls 
of enemies or of carabao olfercd at ceremonies and celebrations, 

A second type of dwelling, known as afiong, may be used 
by the very poor or by a rvidotved person. It is a radical 
departure from the typical house, for the floor is but slightly 
raised, there are no rat fenders, and die side walls are perpen¬ 
dicular. Somewhat similar in construction but much more 
rightly fitted together ts the small grass-thatebed rke granary. 

The Ifugao already has been described as “less Mongoloid" 
than the coital Malayan. They have muscular, well-propor¬ 
tioned bodies, which scanty dress cxliihits in full degree. 
Women have tattooing on the arms, while the men have elabor¬ 
ate patterns on chest, back, and neck. The man's haircut is 
described by Worcester^ as "exactly what svould result were 
a rather svide and shallow botvl pressed down on the top of the 
head and the hair clipped up to its edge." In other words it u 
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banged in front and hack and trimmed at the sides. In contrast 
the woin.tn allows her hair to grow long, draivs it tightly to 
the back of the head, and makes it into a knot. 

Tlie clout or loin cloth is worn by both seites- For the man 
it is the only garment, but tJie woman adds a wrap-around skirt 
that reaches from waist to knees. This is a single strip of cloth 
that is tucked in on itself just below the waistline so as to leave 
the navel exposed. To complete her outfit she wears earrings, 
armlets and leglets of brass wire, or strings of large beads in the 
hair or around the neck, A highly prized omamciu for the man 
is a belt made of disks cut from the opercula of seashells. Hw 
copper pipe when tucked in his hair might also be called an 
omament, and as a final touch he may wear large copper car- 
rings witlr pendants attached. 

When atvay from home the man carries a spear and a broad- 
blade knife, which hangs at his side. Both w'eapons arc local 
products made on the typical Malayan forge. When equipped 
for battle he carries a shield, which is little more than a narrow 
board fitted with a handgrip, and a bundle of sharpened bam¬ 
boo or palm spikes, which he plants in the trail to delay 
piiTsuers. Tlic head-ax, so important to neighboring tribes, is 
lacking here. 

Wood carving has been mentioned as one of the activities of 
the group. To this should be added the making of baskets, pots 
and traps, the weaving of cotton garments, as well as hunting, 
trapping and fishing. Hillside agriculture, such as the growing 
of camotes, is practiced also, but the really important activity 
is the growing of wet-iand rice, Afany neighbors assist in con¬ 
structing the terraces, dams, and ditches, after which small 
groups of kinsmen look after the fertilizing, planting, and har¬ 
vesting. When the water is turned into a plot it is allowed to 
stand while tlte workers pull up the young rice plants from the 
seed beds. These are then (ransplantcd, spear by spear, into 
the soft mud by the women, who also look after the weeding 
and the proper flow of the water from terrace to terrace. At 
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such a time enemies may seek lo injure the workers: hence Uie 
men stand guard at strategic points ready to give the alarm or to 
join in the fray. 

Han est time is a happy time, when men and women gather 
in the fields to cut the rice, to sing together while they work, 
and to partake of the rice wine that the owner has placed 
conveniently nearby. 

The absence of roads and trails made the use of work 
animals of little importance under the old ways of life. Carabao 
were purchased in the lowlands when they ^vere needed for 
feasts, and pigs that the Ifu^o kept in pens in the village w-ere 
used, together with chickens, for sacrihees and ceremonial 
feasts. 

Slavery often is mentioned in accounts of Ifugao life. This 
apparently was the exception rather than the rule, although 
captive women and children were sometimes taken to the 
Christianized towns of Nueva Vtscaya and Isabella provinces 
and sold as $er\'ants, If a man and his wife owed a debt that 
could not be paid for in other ways, they were expected to give 
their services until it tvas liquidated, but this did not lead to 
servitude. As a matter of fact, it appears that slavery was little 
if at all developed among the interior tribes of northern Malay¬ 
sia. and its appearance further to the south probably can be 
accounted for through contacts. 

The rule of a life for a life has long been observed in Ifugao 
land. Feuds dating hack beyond the memory of living men still 
continue and new ones are easily started. If a kinsman has been 
killed by an enemy, a defn of blood is incurred that can be paid 
only by taking the head of the offender or of one of his kins¬ 
men, and a good time to seek this revenge is when people are 
working in the fields. 

At such a time a small group of warriors will slip away 
from the village at night so as to get through the intermediate 
rone without giving alarm. .Arrived at the hostile village drey 
lie in wait, seeking to ambush anyone who comes their way. 
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or they may attack isolated workers in the fields- Somctiraes 
they are discovered and are set upon by a sufficient force to 
result in a real fight. If a tvarrior falls, an enemy attempts to 
cut off his head and if successful puts it in a basket and speeds 
away, leaving the odiers to carry on the fight. 

The return of a successful party is the occasion of great 
rejoicing. The heads—and someiinies hands and feet—are 
exhibited on poles, and for three days die villagers feast and 
dance. All who have had a part in the fight are co-oivneis of 
the trophy and all gain distinction, even though It adorns the 
home of the man who led the party. A debt has been collected; 
a life has been regained for the village, and through it the land 
is made more fertile and the animals more prolific.® 

Hcad-hunting is not permitted svithin one’s otvn commu¬ 
nity or in the neutral zcpne, but should a man kill a nonrelative, 
even by accident, a defn is incurred that may be settled by pay¬ 
ment. Should the matter be delayed a wealthy go-between is 
called in and fits judgment requested. Once he sets a fine it 
must be paid, or the culprit and his family will have the kin 
of the judge to deal with in addition to the injured family. 

If one party feels that he has been treated unjustly he can 
appeal to the ordeal, and tJiis must be allowed. The most 
common forms of this test arc the plunging of the hand into 
boiling water or the grasping of a red-hot knife blade. The 
belief that tlte innocent will emerge unscathed is so firmly 
established that tt is a strong deterrent from violation of the 
customary law. 

The Ifiigao does not recognize any supreme god, al¬ 
though the sun—the warrior deity—comes close to playing 
that role. The moon, certain stars, and the Deceiver—who pos¬ 
sesses men and betrays them into danger—are also gods of war, 
while the gods of agriculture and reproduction arc of major 
importance. 

Barton lists twenty-five classes of minor deities with perhaps 
as many as one thousand members, made up of deified heroes. 
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spirlu of iocaIitic5t and the more recent ancestors. The tatter 
are known for seven or eigJit generations, after which they 
scetn less likely to be interested in earthly affairs. 

All gods and spirits love attentions such as offerings of food, 
rice wine, and betel nuts, and are cajjabte of shotting their dis¬ 
pleasure if these are denied. The people provide the gifts, but 
more as bribes or payments than as expressions of devotion. 

To deal with the supreme beings the Ifugao has developed 
a great number and variety of priests. A poor man may con¬ 
duct rites for his own family, but tJic more powerful the indi¬ 
vidual is in daily life the more likely he is to find favor with 
the gods. The real priest must have wealth or prestige com¬ 
bined with a long training, during which he commits to mem¬ 
ory the myths, magical rituals and offerings necessary for suc¬ 
cessful practice. By the recitation of appropriate myths the 
spirits are forced to come from their abodes, to traverse well- 
knotvn trails that lead to the ceremony, and once there, to do 
certain things. To accomplish all this the priest requires a 
great deal of rice wine, which he drinks either on his own 
account or for the spirit possessing his body. At this time he is 
medium, as well as priest, for the spirit may then talk through 
or direct him. 

According to the importance of the ceremony, chickens or 
larger animals are slau^tered, omens arc read from bile or 
liver, and the meat is divided up. A successful priest may be 
in such demand that his share of the sacrifices keeps Iiim and 
his family in meat much of the time. 

While priesthood is considered a man's job. it is customary 
for women to assist in the agricultural rites. It thus appears 
that nearly anyone tan have some trafTie w'ith the spirit world, 
although Beyer indicates that the priesthood is more restricted 
in the northern portion of the Ifugao territory. 

Everyone and everything has "soul stuff," that can be added 
to by the use of magic, by ceremonies, by offerings, and suc¬ 
cessful bead-hunts. Soul-catching or enticing is made possible 
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through the recital of the proper myths and the carrying out of 
certain acts • 

The universe U in five levels or regions—Ifugao land; the 
sky world; the underworld; and the upstream and downstream 
r^ions. Spirits of the dead go to an afterworld where they live 
lives so much like that of the present that they must be pro¬ 
vided with food and drink. For a tirae^six or seven generations 
“they take an interest in earthly a£airs, assist in the head-hunts 
and other activities, but slowly diey sink into oblivion and are 
forgotten. 

The myths already refenred to are distinctive ritualistic 
devices known and used by the priests. They recount the acts 
of the ancestors; they instruct the spirits concerning the proper 
routes to be follorved to a ceremony, and tlien assist or force 
the superior beings on their way. On great occasions several 
priests may be chanting different tales at the same time, others 
will be making sacrifices preparatory to a chant, while the mass 
of the people may be partaking of food already offered. Barton 
States that these talcs, while differing somewhat according to 
locality, form a unique body of myth quite distinct from that 
of the Tinguian, but showring resemblances to tlve Tangaroao 
myths of Polynesia. 


Tke Bontoc Icorot 

West of the Ifugao are the Lepanto, Kankanai, and Ibaloi 
Igorot—groups mudi influenced by the coast people but still 
retaining many features of the old life. 

To the north, separated from Ifugao land by a lofty moun¬ 
tain range, live the Bon toe Igorot, who get their name from the 
to^vn of Bontoc, die largest in the area. Their country is along 
a tine of transition between the jungle growth of the eastern 
valleys and the rather barren grasslands of the western moun¬ 
tain slopes. Scattered pines appear on the crests and in a few 
places are in sufficient numbers to be classed as forest stands, 
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Hcre in thirt>'-tivo tillages live approximately thirty thousand 
people with suflicient unity in custom, language, and material 
culture to be classed and described togetlier. 

We shall note many similiarities to the Ifugao, but the dif* 
ferences are striking. The first of these differences to impress 
us is the existence oF compact villages each divided into ^vards 
or political divisions known as aios. 

Each a to has a men's house, pabafunan or dapay^ which 
serves as a club for all the males and as a dormitory for 
unmarried men and boys. It is also a ceremonial center where 
siiccessfLil head hunts are celebratedt ^rhere skulls of enemies 
are displayed and stored, and where the elders gather to discuss 
all matters of im|3ortance to the ato^ In the town of Bontoc 
a second house—stands adjacent to the pabafunan and 
senses as an extension or ^'overflowto it. However its use is 
more restricted to ihc older men and in some atos it is the 
repository for the skulls. 

As a rule these ceremonial buildings stand on a stone plat¬ 
form that extends beyond them to afford an outdoor lounging 
place for the male members of the ato. Upright stones around 
the periphery sm'e as back rests, while one or more carved or 
pointed posts are ready lo receive tlie skulls of newly slain 
enemies.^ 

Each ato has, or is supposed to have, an olag, or sleeping 
place for die girls. This has no stone platform and is, in feet, 
only a thatch hut with a single door opening. The only fur¬ 
nishings are narrow boards that scrv'c as beds, for the occupants 
spend their days ivith tlicit faniiltcs or in outdoor activities. 
Here the girls of the ato gather at night to sleep and to be 
visited by their lovers. Jents has labeled this "trial marriage"* 
and indicates that the couple will be faithful to each other until 
the girl becomes pr^ant or until k is evident that the union 
will not be fruitful 

However, it appears from conversation with Bontoc lioys 
that they, like the Ifugao, are ratlier promiscuous vvith dieir 
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attentions utnil a real attachment develops* Youths may go 
singly or in groups to visit the olag, or if a girl takes a liking 
to a young man, she may steal some article belonging to himt 
thus giving a direci invitation for him to meet her at the olag 
to recover it. 

It has been suggested that these ground floor structures 
rcprcsciu an older type of dwellings which has given way to 
the pile houses of die coastal pcoplcSn The typical Bon toe 
dwelling docs seem to hear evidence of this transiciont for 
altliough it has an elevated room^ die family carries on most of 
its activities on the ground floor or on the flat stones that usually 
surround the structure* 

Seen from a distance the village looks like a collection of 
sharply pointed haystacks, for tfie thatch roofs extend to within 
three or four feet of the ground, 'Within the roof is a room 
reached by a ladder, bin unlike most Igorot groups* these people 
use the place for die storage of food* wood, jars of rice wine, and 
other possessions. Below the overhanging roof, pine boards are 
attached to the house supports to form an enclosure within 
w'hich the people cook, eat* and conduct such family life as 
exists in Bontoc. At the rear is a pine box Bttcd with a small 
door and into this the parents and small children retire at 
night, while older boys and girls go to the pabafunan or olag. 
If the night is cold a small fire may be built within the box. 
filling it with smoke, but ft is a safe retreat from enemies or evil 
spirits. 

Each ato is made up of from fourteen to fifty such structures 
together with its public buildings and a collection of tightly 
built board rice granaries set on flat stones or logs. Such a unit 
h largely self-suflictent; Its mem hers assist one another in field 
work or in battle: It has its owm council of elders, which settles 
local disputes, adopts outsiders, or ev^n declares war. Most 
members are related and residence is normally patrilocal, yet 
a man may go to Hve in his ^vife's ato if tJierc is no objection 
in the counctL 
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There is no positive rule agaiinst marriage within the ato, 
but union with a relative is barred, and brother-sister avoidance 
is so strongly established that the boys with sisters cannot visit 
the girls’ house of their own unit. 

There is good reason to suspect that each ato was originally 
an independent village, but that the need for defense led to the 
union of several to form single settlements. As a matter of fact, 
Igprot villages in Abra arc single atos (dapays) that migrated 
in search of better lands. 

^Vhile each ato is largely independent it recognizes its rela¬ 
tionship to the village by sending reprcsentalives to meet in 
council with the elders of otlier units. Some ceremonies and 
sacriRces as well as rest days are held in common: major activi¬ 
ties such as the building of dams are co-operative affairs, while 
the defense of (he village causes all units to work together. 

Because of similarities in language, custom, and physical 
type as well as some intermarriage, a number of towns are 
collectively known as Bontoc Igorot, but this must not be inter¬ 
preted as meaning that there is anything like a tribal organiza¬ 
tion holding them together. There is no clan, no village head¬ 
man, or other superior autliority. Each town Is entirely inde¬ 
pendent and each ato is nearly so. 

Most marriages are contTarted through the olag. but wealthy 
families may l>ctroth their children in infancy to assure the con¬ 
tinuance of their wealth. Such unions are often within die 
family although not with first cousins. Leaders of wealthy 
families, known as kadangian, have great pmver and prestige, 
for they ate able to loan rice and other necessities and are the 
givers of the feasts and expensive ceremonies that arc the great 
social events of their people. They arc now so near to forming 
a class that it is considered disgraceful for a child with this 
heritage to marry into a lower or poorer grouping. 

In addition to the tendency toward ranking according to 
wealth, there is a well-established age grading among siblings, 
in which the senior has rights and privileges over all others 
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ihe next in line outranks those junior to him and so on to the 
youngest. Marriage should be in one's oim age groups although 
the rule may be overlcx>ked if it is a second marriage. 

According to Kecsing. marriage links the two kindreds 
through 3 scries of reciprocal associations» privileges, and re- 
sponsi bill lies. Botl) families give land and other is^ealtJi which 
die newlyweds share while living togeUier, but should they 
separate without offspring such gifts revert to Uicir former 
owners. 

Family ties are not as strong as among the IfiigaOp neverthe¬ 
less rclatives+ even in different villages, have a sense of unityr 
which is Strengthened by a well-developed ancestor worship. 
The spirits of the dead—tjwi^or—live in the mountains near 
BontoCj from tvhich vantage point they keep watch over the 
doings of tiic living. If the old customs are presetted: if die 
family, ato* and village feasts and rituals are carried out as in the 
old days^ and if the ancestral poles are kept standing in front 
of tlie men s house, they will be fctvoraibly disposed; but if they 
sec laxness or wrongdoing, they may become resentful and send 
punishments. 

Anyone can make offerings to the ancestors* but most deal* 
ings tvhh diem are conducted by mediums, eiUier men or 
women, tvho arc especially versed in the needs and desires of 
the dead. They conduct ceremonies, make sacrifices, and liuild 
simple shrines for the use of visiting spirits, for the dead do 
come back to their former hautus. Minor events related to 
agriculture and the cure of sickness are attended only by 
members of the family coiicemedp hut major offerings may 
attract relatives from a distance. 

Closely related to ancestor worship is the Lumaw^ig cult. 
According to tradition Lumawig was a resident of Bontoc who 
performed many mitriculous acts and taught the people useful 
arts. Ijong ago he ascended to the sky to become a powerful 
spirit, but the tales of his prowess have grown with the years 
and doubters are shown the stones of his house, which still 
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remain in the village. Mediums seek the aid of other spirits 
through ^fts ami ceremonies, bin tlie supplications to Lumawig 
are real prayers conducted by a special group of "priests." Me 
is asked to bless the crops, to send rain, to multiply the animatsr 
and should a heavy storm threaten the people's wellare, one 
of his priests will stand on live site of his old home atid call on 
him to h,ive pity on his people. 

The several accounts of the customs and beliefs of the Igoroi 
iliat arc now available do not indicate a belief in a great body 
of spirits—other llian ancestral—such as exists among the Ifugao 
and Tinguian, Tlie uriter did not have extensive contacts wiili 
the Igoroi, yet during short visits to Bontoc and other centers 
be found hints of a ivell-developed folklore not in the literature. 
In these tales are accounts of wandering spirits or souls that are 
induced to return to the body through the recital of myths, 
telling tv hat happened in the long ago. Some recitals that have 
magical power to cure, to promote growth, or to control storms 
resemble, but are not Die same as, the ritualistic tales of the 
Tingubn. 

Ceremonies lasting several days lake place among the 
Kankariai Igorot and in those settlements that they have made 
in the Abra valley. These are sufficiently different from the 
Tinguian events to indicate an Igoroi origin railier ilian influ¬ 
ence. 

As among tlie Ifugao we find private ownership of rice 
lands, although these arc worked, planted, and hanested by 
mutual-help groups. All who ifse the same irrlgaiion dams and 
ditches assist in their repair and share in the tvater distribution. 
In addition to tltose who "belong" there always are a number 
of laborers wlio have borrowed rice during the dry season and 
are notv repaying their debt with interest by work in the fields. 

Rice is planted in seed beds ready to be tmnsplanted when 
the fields arc ready to receive it. At the proper time water is 
turned into Uie terraces, where it stands until the soil is 
thoroughly soaked. Then the men line up in a field, each with 
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a sharpened stick, which he thrusts into the ground. The leader 
Stans a song and at the proper note all push dieir sticks fonvard 
so as to force a bit of soil into the water. In a surprisingly short 
lime a plot has been turned and is ready to receive the manure 
that other laborers have brought up froin the village pig pens. 
The final act of preparation is to tramp the mud and fertilizer 
together until it Isecomes a soft ooze. At this point the women 
bring in the bundles of seed rice and set the young shoots iti 
the mud. 

From litis time on, the terraces must be kept in repair: the 
water must be allowed to move sufficiently to keep it from 
becoming stagnant: weak or sickly rice must be pulled up and 
the plots be kept free from tveeds. As the crop begins to mature 
b3mlxx> “birds” are suspended fTom poles so that as diey are 
blown by the wind they will appear like birds of prey and 
frighten a^vay the destructive rice birds. 

Ai har\T5t time the home of the ovvner is taboo to all guests 
and only Ills Immediate friends and helpers enter die field. He 
builds a small fire and makes an offering and prayer to the 
anitos before he plucks a handful of tlie new stalks. The crop 
can now be gailiered, but ^liiile the work Is in progress visitors 
are not allo^ved to approach the field, and care is taken to 
complete each unit within a single day. 

The handling of the rice is sufficiently different from that 
of tlie Tinguian to deserve notice. Fach stalk is plucked by 
hand so as to leave several inches belovv the grain head. These 
are laid in the left hand and w'hen a pile of some size has 
accumulated its stalks are tied together and the bundle is placed 
in die sun to dr>'. The fiival act before storing the new crop in 
the granary is for a priest of Liimawig to afik liis blessing on 
the rice that it may hist long and be ample far the family. 

Mountainside or dry^-land rice is raised also, in clearings, 
but the fertility of such plots is quickly exhausted. In these 
fields the seed rice is planted in holes punched in the sail and 
there is no atteinpt to fertilize or to prepare the ground. In 
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view of the wide spread of this type of rice culture, often to the 
exclusion of wet-land rice, it seems possible that we have here 
a vestige of the earlier agricultural methods of this people. 

Other crops are grosvn hut the only one of major impor¬ 
tance is the camotc or stveet potato. Plantings often are made 
in the terraces after the rice harv'est, but most of the tubers are 
raised m mountainside clearings, where they compete success¬ 
fully with the rank cogoit grass. 

In general the men are expected to do the heavy work, such 
as preparing the terraces, dams and ditcfies, or breaking the 
soli, but after this the women tend the crops and keep tlie 
terraces in repair. Men also go to a distance to secure pine 
timber for houses and coffins; they do metalwork and basket 
weaving: and they indulge in hunting and fishing as sports. 
They also stand guard as the women go to tJic river or spring 
for water, or to the day pits for potter’s materials. They will 
assist witli diechildren or even with cooking without encounter¬ 
ing ridicule, but such tasks as vvell as other household duties 
are considered woman's work. 

In this area there has been considerable (oca li rat ion of 
manufactures, so diat one town lias become renoimed for its 
ironwork, another for its pottery, while still others produce 
salt or other necessities. This has led to inierpueblo commerce, 
which in turn has tended to build up friendly relations over 
considerable territory. 

The towtj of Bontoc has several typical Malayan forges on 
which a surplus of head-axes, spear points, work knives, and 
adzes are produced. Sheet copper found over much of the area 
is beaten into pots, while the casting of copper pipes by the 
waste mould process ts known and used over a limited district. 

Most women know how to make jars, but die potters of 
Samoki excel all others, owing no doubt to the excellent clay 
beds nearby. They are aware that neighboring tribes use the 
coil process in building up the Ixxly of the pot. but they shape 
theirs out of a mass of clay with their hngers, tlicn scrape and 
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press it into shape. Finally they hoM a smooth stone on the 
inside and beat the outside with a i^'ooden paddle until the 
desired iJlicknoss is obtained. Several pots are made at the same 
time and are siin dried and tJien hred- l'\''hile still hot they are 
rubbed witli pine resin, after which they are ready for use. 

Hunting is a sport rather than a necessity. Lone hunters 
or boys set spring-traps, slip nooses and vaTrioiis other devices 
to catch chickens and small game, but deer and pigs are secured 
by driving them toward concealed hunters, who dispatch diem 
ivith spears. If tJlesc people ever used the how and arrow or 
ilie blpwgun all memory of such days is lost. 

The usual Malayan basket traps and scoops are used in 
stream fishing, but one method found here seems worthy of 
special notice. A blanket or strong mat is placed in the stream 
and weighted with large rocks. Then men and hoys form lines 
above and below it, and as they approach the trap they turn 
over die rocks of the stream bed widi their feet. The sluggish 
fish, which have been in hiding, dart fonvard and finally take 
refuge under the pile of rocks on the blanket. The fishermen 
form a circle and at a given signal all go tmder die water, 
scire the edges q£ the blanket and carry it to shore ivherc the 
fish are easily taken, 

A variety of lung fish {O(icephalm) is Found in all the 
Hooded rice fields and is caught and used for food. This curious 
fish is abundant during the rainy season, but as the fields dry 
up it burrows into the mud and ties dormant until the moisture 
returns. 

The physical type of the Tgorot has been rcfCTTcd to in 
Appendix II: here it need only be stated that while the people 
as a group are dose to Malayan, there is a tendency toward 
longheadedness, heavier features, and stockiness. The man 
wears hb hair in a bang but coils the rest at the back of the 
head, where it is held in place by a hasketwork or w'ooden cap. 
The headpiece, while small, is important, for it senes as a 
pocket in which tobacco. Hint and steel, and the like are carried. 
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atid it also indicates the age group and marital status of the 
owner. A small brass pipe stuck through the hair beside the 
cap Just about completes the man's dress, except for a bark 
or cloth loin cloth, beneath which the handle of the head-ax 
is slipped, 

Whatever the men lack in garments is more tlian made up 
for by elaborate tattooing, which may cover chest and arms 
or even extend to the chin. Everyone insists that such decora¬ 
tion is beautirul, but until recently this ornamentation was 
allowed only to successful hcad-Jmnicrs or to people standing 
in certain relationship to tJiem, 

For ordinary occasions tlie woman wears a skirt of bark or 
woven fiber held in place by a girdle, but when tvorking in 
tlic fields she discards the skirt and tucks a bunch of leaves 
below the belt. The use of a clotli jacket is bcconiiiig increas¬ 
ingly common, hut it is dispensed with at any time without any 
idea of lack of propriety. Her long hair is twisted around her 
head and is held in place by strands of agate or shell beads. 
Tattooing may appear on her arms and the back of her hands 
but seldom extends onto the body, Both sexes may wear ear¬ 
rings of gold or copper, while necklaces, armlets, and leglets of 
copper are wont at times. 

Until tlie establishment of American rule, head-hunting 
w'as conducted as a sport, as a means of gaining distinction, to 
settle feuds and to satisfy the demands of the spirit world. Old 
grievances whose origin had been lost through time still caused 
atos or towns to go out against others; sometimes a lone hunter 
lay in wait near a hostile town seeking to kill an unsuspecting 
foe. In some cases only a single head was sought to even up 
an old score, but tjuite as often the desire for revenge led to 
the destruction and pillage of whole villages, 

Wlien heads w-erc taken they were displayed on the poles 
of the men's house, while the village indulged in a celebration. 
Magical acts against the spirii of the dead were coupled w-ith 
dancing, feasting, and praise for the victors. At such a time 
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tlic women of the ato could be tattooed, and everyone shared 
in Uic new strength dins brought to the settlement. 

The TiNCLTtAN 

Jn the lower mountains northwest of &ontoc is the territory 
occupied by die T inguian. our third non'Cltristian group of 
northern Luzon. Their stronghold is die province of Abra. 
although they extend into llocos Sur and None. Along the 
border of llocos Sur and in Soudiem Abra are several Igorot 
villages made up of immigrants from die Bon toe and Sagada 
regions. Most of die non-Christian settlements of llocos Norte 
Tinguian, but a few in the north are much influenced 
Apyao.” Thus, except for a few villages oE mixed descent, all 
Tinguian territory lies iti the grass country on the western 
side of the mountain range. The mountains just back of the 
coast have sen'ed to isolate this people as have also the lack of 
water transportation and trails, and the custom of head-hunting. 

In an earlier publication die ivriter has recognized moun' 
tain and valley divisions of this people. In the mountains die 
physical type was shown to be more mixed and to approach the 
figures given for the Igorot, while die very rich ceremonial life 
of the lowlands gave w'ay to more simple rites and practices, 

A comparison of the valley Tinguian widi die Christianized 
Ilocano of die coast shows them to be nearly identical in physi- 
cal type (Appendix II), while language diScrenccs are only 
dialectical. Historic records make it dear diat many towns and 
districts now recognized as Ilocano are but Christianized Tin- 
guian. This is further sustantiated by the genealogical ubles, 
which show dose relationship between Ilocano and Tinguian 
families. It seems clear that in the Tinguian we have the 
descendants of the more conservative dements, which, refusing 
die rule of Spain and the Christian religion, moved inland into 
the mountains and valley districts of Abra. where they have 
kept their identity and have mainuined the old life with sur¬ 
prising fidelity. 
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The Tinguian thus become of particular irvtertav in this 
study, for in them we find a people living mudi the same 
sort of life as did members of the more advanced groups at the 
lime of the Spanish invasion. In them we can see early Philip¬ 
pine society stripped of its European veneer. 

In general Uie province of A bra is rather sparsely settled, 
with broad areas still uncultivated.^^ This condition may be 
accounted for in part by tlie fact that malaria is prevalent in 
many districts and that early migrants tlierefore pressed into 
higher territory to avoid the scourge. The presence of malaria 
belts in the well-drained mountain valleys was a puzzle until 
it was discovered iltat its carrier was a mosquito {Atiof/keies 
funestrus minintus) Uiai breeds in tlie eddies of swift running 
streams at an altitude of less than two thousand feel, Anotlter 
cause of the sparse settlement tvas continuance of old feuds 
and heat-hunts in the interior. 

Despite the fact that the population is small, Tinguian 
villages are of considerable size, while the custom of scattering 
tlie houses beiw'een seed beds, garden plots, and cattle en¬ 
closures makes tlietn appear even larger than they are. Of ten- 
time a village consists of several neighboring settlements or 
barrios, scattered over considerable territory. Such a totvn is 
entirely tvithout ato divisions; it has no special dormitories or 
houses for men and women and no ato council. In place of 
the latter tve find here a headman know^n as takay, chosen by 
the older men from one of the more powerful families. He 
usually is a man of wealth, is well advanced in years, is noted 
for wisdom and generosity, and in former days was a leading 
warrior. He is supposed to settle all disputes according to the 
customs of the ancestors, but if the case is difhcuU or presents 
new problents, he will summon the heads of leading families 
to deliberate with him. %Vhen they reach a decision they have 
no way of enforcing their verdict other than public opinion, 
but since the offender Is ostracised until he conforms to tlie 
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conditions imposed by the elders, their power actually is very 
gieaL 

The kinsliip system, which is much like ours, offers sharp 
contrast to that just descriitcd lor the Ifugao and Igorot, 
Descent is traced in both lines with identical terms used lor 
uncles and aunts on lather's and motlier's sides. All cousins 
arc distinguished by one term, urliich is different from that 
used for brother and sister, and there is no age grading. 

There is no trace of clan, no totems, and no distinctive 
names that set families apart, yet there is considerable family 
solidarity, with relationships recognized through five or six 
generations. Wealth is important. A family that possesses good 
rice fields, \uluab1c Chinese jars and gongs as well as livestock 
is known as haknong. Only such families have the means to 
conduct the very elaborate ceremonies connected witli religion 
ivhicli have, ili rough time, become liereditary and thus add 
to the prestige of the unit, A surplus ol rice permits loans to 
less fortunate members of the vilLige—loans that must be paid 
with as much as fifty per cent interest. Since the poor cannot 
repay in kind they u'ork off the debt by labor on the lands oi 
the well-to-do. Marriage between close relatives is barred but 
is favored beyond second cousins to keep lands and oifter 
wealth witftin the family circle. 

In this manner an upper, wealthy, baknang class has become 
established, along w'ith a welkto-do middle class and a low or 
debtor class, but there is no true serf or slave division. If a 
family’s property becomes so divided that it is unable to carry 
on the functions of the baknang. its members slip automatically 
into the middle group. On tJte other hand a man may raise 
his status and that of his family by giving the minor ceremonies 
that ultimately lead to the more elabomte rites. 'This is a slow 
and expensive affair for each step means the slaughter of many 
animals, the use of much sugar-cane rum and food, but once 
accomplished, the place of die family is established. In former 
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days when head-himting vtas common a man might gain 
prestige sufheient to make a suitable martiage for himself or 
child even though he did not posses wealth, but that road to 
tame is now closed. 

In sharp contrast to the sexual freedom alloived Igorot and 
tfugao youth, the Tinguian children are closely controlled by 
the custom of child betrothal and marriage. Engagements arc 
sometimes arranged bettveen mere babies, but usually die 
contract is made when die children are six or eight years of 
age. The initiative is taken by the boy’s lamily. who sends a 
go-beltveen—usually a relative—to the girl's people to stress tlie 
desirability ol the match. If he succeeds in winning their con¬ 
sent he attaches beads to the girl's wrist as a sign oF engagement, 
and a day is set for tlie pahalon^ or pledging. On the aptx}inted 
day friends and relatives gather at the girl's home to feast and 
drink. Alter several hours of these friendly preliminaries a 
pig is slaughtered and its liver is studied for an omen. If it is 
unfavorable the match is olf, but if it is good the families form 
a circle and gel down to the important business of determining 
tlie bride price. Payment is supposed to be in horses, carabao, 
jars, blankets, and rice, but since each article is, for this purpose, 
supposed to have a value of hvc pesos ($2.50) money is now 
substiiuied for at least a part of the price, 

A portion of the agreed sum is paid at once and is divided 
among the girl’s relatives, who thus become vitally interested 
in the succcsslul conclusion of the match, for siiould it fail 
of consummation the gifts must be returned. Further payment 
will be made at the time of marriage, but the balance may be 
delayed for months or years. Not infrequently a balance may 
be due at the time of the liusband’s deatli, hut it is still a debt 
tliai must be settled before his property can be divided. Al¬ 
though a sum is paid for the hride, she is in no sense a posses¬ 
sion of her husband or his family. She may own property, 
tvhich upon her death goes to her children or reverts to her 
family but is not shared by her in-laws. 
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FoKoiving the engagement the children live with their own 
parents until tJiey are considered old enough to maintain their 
own home, but marriage often takes place before either has 
reached puberty. This formal ceremony is accompanied by 
many magical practices intended to keep the couple faithfuU 
to insure diildren, and to bring 'wealtlt. The real act of union 
requires no assistance from the medium or headman, for it 
consists only in drinking from the same cup, eating rice to¬ 
gether. and offering rice to the spirits. 

Child betrothal docs a\ray with the system of free love or 
"trial marriage" practiced by the interior peoples. 'While 
monogamy is the rule and any laxness on the part of the wife 
would result in trouble, the husband may have as many con¬ 
cubines—pom—as he can obtain. The pota is held somewhat in 
contempt by the other tvomen, yet she lives in a house of her 
own and she and her children arc provided for by her admirer. 

The naiuml cause of pregnancy is understood, yet virgin 
and magical births are so in accord with events in the folklore 
tliat they arc accepted as fact. Nfenstrua] blood carried dosvn 
stream is used by spirits to produce youths of great power; or a 
frog laps up the spiiile of the hero, becomes pregnant and gives 
birth to a beautiful boy. 

Sometime before the birth of a natural child a ceremony 
known as gipas—the dividing—is held in the home of the ex¬ 
pectant w'oman. Members of the family and close friends 
gatficT, and two or ifjrec mediums are summoned. They spread 
a mat in the center of the room and on it place their outfits 
and gifts for spirits who are likely to attend the ceremony, 
^Vhen all is ready men begin to play on the tong-a-tong, an 
instrument made of diEerem lengths of bamboo struck on a 
Eat stone,'* Then squatting beside a hound pig the mediums 
stroke its sides with oiled fingers while they chant appropriate 
venes known as diarns. 

This done they summon spirits Into their bodies and from 
them learn what should be done to insure the health and hap- 
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pine^ of ihe child p Water is poured into the pig's tar so that 
"as it shakes out the tvaterp so may evil spirits l?c Uirown out 
of the place/' A medium cuu the animal opcrip and with¬ 
drawing its heart uses it to stroke the alrdonicii □[ the expectant 
woman "to make the birth easy/' Now everyone moves iortvard 
to examine tlie liver for an omen as to the child's fiiture. If 
all Is well there is a sigh of relief, but if the signs are un¬ 
favorable there is eager questioning of ihe spirit world for 
advice. 

Later in the ceremony^ ivhen another bound pig is brought 
in. it is approached by the oldest male relative cd the tvoman 
and by a medium—now possessed by a powvrlul spirit. TJiey 
decide on the exact center of the animal, then each grasps a 
legp and as they raise it from the floor they cut it in two with 
head-axes held in their free hands^ in this way the family pays 
the immortals for their share in the child^ but to l>c sure that 
all are satisfied they cement their friendship by drinking hasl 
(sugar cane rum) from the same cup. Offerings arc placed at 
designated spoiSp a jwrtion of the slauglucrcd animal is paid to 
the mediunts. and the ceremony is at an end. 

The woman gives birth to the child vrhile in a kneeling 
positionp with iier hands gripping a rope suspended from die 
rafters. The navel cord must be cut witJi a bamboo knife, 
while the afterbirth is placed in a small jar containing bamboo 
leaves 'so that the child will grow like that lusty plant’" Dis¬ 
posal of tlie jar is entrusted to a male relative, who thus be¬ 
comes intimately involved in the cliild’s FuturCp for should 
any unfonunaie occurrence befall him during his miss ion, the 
infant will be allectcd in later life. 

For twenty-nine days after the delivery the father must pro¬ 
vide wood for the fire that is kept burning constantly beside 
the motlier. Here again great care must be exercised. For un¬ 
intentional acts rvill affect the child, for instance allowing 
rough places on the wood will cause die child to have lump! 
on its head. It is said that the fire is to keep the mother ivarm 
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and to protect her froni evil spirit^^ but it is evident that we 
have here a perpetuation of the custom ol ' motJicr roasting* 
so widespread in Malaysia and India. 

Soon after birth the cJiild is wastiedp named^ and after being 
passed through the sjuoke of a fire b established in the home 
of its parents* During the following month the morher is under 
very strict taboos: she is subjected to many batlu eacii day^ 
and she must carry out prescribed acts to take aw'ay her weak¬ 
ness and to insure tJic groivdi of the child- 

Jf the infant is well no special ceremonies will be per¬ 
formed for it until it is about two years old. By that Ltme ii is 
thoiigJu wtll to call it to the favorable attention of the spirit 
world by means of a gathering known as otog. As in all cere¬ 
monies magic compulsion is combined with gifts and the recital 
of diamst winch are potverful in Utemselves, 

Small children are carried astride the mo therms hip or 
against the small of her back, or are cared for by older children. 
Any dislike the children may have for cold water is quickly 
overcome, for they are carried daily to the spring or river 
for a badn Soon they begin to run about naked and care- 
free, untroubled by the many ”don^ts" of civilbed society. 
Youngsters are by no means innocent in sexual matters, but 
absolute familiarity with nudity has removed curiosity and 
false modesty, while early marriage reduces illicit relations to 
a minimum. At ages people will discard their clothing as 
occasion demands widiout being considered immodest» but any¬ 
one who h careless about acts and postures not considered 
proper is an object of derision. 

Very^ early the children are dratvn into the activities of their 
elders. Little girls take care of tlie babies; iliey play at making 
pots or pounding rice or cleaning up the yard. Meanwhile the 
boys accompany their fathers to the helds; they lake consider¬ 
able rcsfKMisibility for the carabao^ and quickly they becottie 
expert with tiic hunting and fishing devices of the tribe^ 
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AlthougK tJie Tingiiiaii lack the clubhoxiscs i^nd communal 
sleeping quarters ol the Igorot^ tlicy still have group gathcringSp 
particularly during the dry season. At night bonHres are 
started at various parts of the village where the people gather. 
There whik the women spin and the men make nets and 
baskets, a good story teller chants ilie tales of long ago. These 
stories deal with the people of die first limes, of their relation¬ 
ships witli spirits, giaiiis, pygnucs, and celestial beings. The 
magic of die betel-nut annihilates time and spacer magical 
spears and bead-axes destroy enemies^ while heroes take many 
heads, and lovers diange themselves into firelltes in order to 
gain access to their maids. Despite die amazing leau of the 
principals of die tales, Uiey appear only as glorihed and mag¬ 
nified Tinguiaiit svhose acts are copied by the people of today 
only on a minor scale,** 

In a Tinguiari village a funeral is a great event. After being 
l>adied the dead person is dieted in liLs liest garments and 
placed against a framework at the end of the room. About him 
and above him are placed many gifts that he is to carry with 
him to Ills ancestors in Tinguian afterworld. In 

one comer of the room is a barricade of pillows behind which 
the widow" remains. At night die is covered with a fishnet. Old 
women trailers fan the corpse, meanwhile keeping close watch 
lest evil spirits enter the room. At the door a live chicken is 
tied with its mouth slit doivn to die diroat as a warning to a 
certain evil spirit dial a similar fate awaits him if he tries 
to enter the house and ear the corpse. The fishnet above the 
widow- is likewise a protection against die evil spirit Akop 
who always lingers near die place of death, awaiting an oppor¬ 
tunity to embrace die spouse of die dead man. All through 
the night the wallers scan each crack to guard against the entry 
of this being, while die widow^ creeps beneath ihe net in the 
meshes of which the long fingers of Akop will become en- 
tangled. 
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Thus through the three days and nights that tlic Jiody is 
in the house the peopJe are on guard. On the morning of the 
last day, many friends have gathered. They cat of the food 
and drink the basi provided, while they discuss the merits of 
the dead person. Sometime during that morning each male 
guest will be beaten across the wrist or ankle "so that everyone 
will feel as sorry as the parents of the dead man." Late in the 
afternooii a medium seats licrsclf in front of die corpse and 
begins to chant and wail, fiesccching the spirit of the dead to 
enter her body. Suddenly she is possessed and falls back in a 
faint. For a moment or two she is left in this condition, then 
fire and water arc used to drive tlie spirit away, and the 
medium gives the last messages of the dead man to his family. 
The Ixidy is wrapped in a mat; gifts are placed beside it, 
and it is carried from die house. Now^ e\'ery act ol the mourn' 
ers is important, for it may determine the place the spirit will 
occupy in the afterworld, ffis body must be carried to and 
rested in the bal<kua. the greatest of the spirit houses; odierwrtse 
the spirit will be poor and unable to build balaua. After many 
such acts the body is buried in a shallow' grave beneath the 
house—a grave already occupied by one or more of bis anees- 
tors—and as the last earth is filled in the blood of a slaughtered 
pig is sprinkled on the soil. The flesh of the pig b cut into 
small pieces so that a portion can be given to eacli guest, who 
on his way home stops by die side of the trail to offer the meat 
to the spirits, beseeching them to accept tfie gifts and not let 
the sickness or death accompany him Tardier, 

For the succeeding ten nights a gtmjp of old men gather 
at the foot of the house ladder to sing the 5ang-<s4ngit, a song 
in w'hich they tell the good qualities of die dead and encourage 
the family. At die end of tliis period a ceremony is held, the 
intent of which is to remove part of the sorrow and to lift the 
taboos that have limited the activities of the relatives. Up to 
ibis time the spirit of the dead has lingered nearby to see that 
tlte family has carried out all die activities necessary to insure 
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his place in ihe spirit world. Now he is free to go and it is 
unlikely that he will return except for the tinal ceremony of 
parting, ivhich will occur in about a year. 

The ancestors are held in great regard by the Tioguiant 
but beyond the acts just mentioned no oflerings arc made to 
them, neither is there any ancestral cult such as is found among 
the Igorot. the afterworld, which is much like the earth, is 
neither a place of punishment nor reward, although a personas 
place there is affected by the acts of relatives immediately 
following his death. 

From the frequeni reference to the spirit world, ii is evi¬ 
dent that religion plays a very important part in the life of 
this people. A great host of unnamed spirits is known to exist; 
they often attend ceremonies, where they enter the bodies of 
mediums. In addition tliere is a considerable number of 
superior beings tvho are well known and who exercise a potent 
influence on the daily life of the people- 

Early in liis childhood the Tinguian learns of the spirits 
through the folk tales, or sees die mediums possessed by them. 
He realizes that some members of the spirit world are un¬ 
friendly and lienee guards himself against them during the 
houTTi of darkness, but in daylight he may be indlffereni or 
even insolent to them. To the powerful he shows great respect; 
he offers food and drink or conducts ceremonies in the manner 
demanded. Having done all this he feels that he is a party to 
a bargain and expects benefits in return. Not entirely content 
w^ith these acts he performs certain magical acts w'htch keep 
ei'il spirits at a distanee, or control storms* or promote the 
growth of crops. 

So closely related is a man to his name or any object recently 
handled by him that an enemy can use these to practice magic 
against him. A fly named for the victim may be placed in a 
bamboo tube near the fire and as the By becomes hot the un¬ 
fortunate person will be seized with fe\Tr. Dust from a foot¬ 
print ivhen placed in basi and stirred rapidly causes the victim 
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to become so dizzy tliat he wilJ die unless he is rescued. But 
just as it is possible to injure it k also possible to aid, as we 
have already seen in the mafpeal acts used to promote growth 
and welhbeing. Typical of such aid us tliat given by a medium 
during a curative ceremony. She places a dish of cooked rice 
on a rice winnower and surrounds it with empty coconut shell 
dishes. Calling a member of the family lo assist she distributes 
it bit by bit from the large container into the smaller ones until 
ntost, but not alb k taken out. Xlien bit by bit she returns 
it while she chants: "In the same %-^y that we have taken most 
of tlie rice from the dish, so has the spirit taken the woman's 
lif^“but not a]] of it. Now in the same manner that we put 
it backp so must tlie spirit return her life to her/' Thus e\eii 
spirits are coerced by magical rites. 

Above all other members of the spirit world is Kadaklan— 
^'tljc greatest”—who lives in the sky with his dog Kimat—the 
lightning. Thunder is his drum, widi which he amuses himself 
during stormy weather. Hts wishes may be conveyed by other 
spirits or he may send hb dog to bite a tree, or house, or field 
as a sign diat lie desires a ceremony. He is not w'ell integrated 
into the myths: only rarely enters the body of a medium or 
attends ceremonies, and tvhile he is held in great esteem, be lias 
litdc hold on the affections of die people. All this leads Eggan 
to suggest that the Tinguian may have borrowed the idea of 
a supreme l>eing from the flocano who, in turrit borrowed it 
from the Spanish. 

Kaboniyan^ the friend and helper of the people, is often 
classed w^ith or identified as Kadaklan. At times he lives in 
the sky: again he resides in die great cave whence came the 
valuable jars, copper gongs and rate beads possessed by the 
Tinguian. This spirit gave die people rice and sugar cane and 
taught them how to plant and reap, tiow to foil ill-dispo^ 
spirits, and how to conduct the ceremonies. Further to bind 
himself to die people* he married "in the first times"' a Tinguian 
wom^n. He is summoned in nearly every ceremony, and there 
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are several accounis of his having appeared in Ins own form. 
For him the people have such real affection tliai he occupies 
in this society a place much like that of Christ in a Chrisiian 
community. 

Otlier spirits reside in die gtiardian stones seen at die gate 
of the village; some live in die East* ivbile odiers have divelHugs 
at Avell-defiiied spots. However^ there is a noticeable lack of 
nature spirits—of trees, rocks, and natural formations considered 
as ammatCp of guardians of families and industries. 

Superior beings talk to mortals ill rough mediums. These 
are generally ivonien psi middle life—though men are not 
barred who are warned in dreams or trcmhling fits to learn 
the details of the ceremonies* the set prayers, and the gifts 
suitable for each spirit. Such training cakes considerable time, 
and even when all has been mastered, the omens gained from 
the liver of a slain pig may indicate diat die candidate is re¬ 
jected or tnust continue her probation. If all signs arc favorable 
she may conduct ceremonies and summon spirits into her bexly. 
Seating herself before die spirit mat she covers her face with 
her hands and begins to chant* liegging the spirit to come to 
her. Suddenly slie is possessed and then, no longer as a human 
being but as the spirit itself, she talks w^idi the people* The 
name dawak is applied to that part of a ceremony—great or 
sma11--Ln which the spirits posess tlie mediums^ There is no 
organization among die mediums- Except for the time that 
they are taking part in ceremonies, they behave as regular 
members of tiie comm unity* 

When dealing with die spirits the Tmguuin build numerous 
structures, each wth its special name and w^ell-established 
uses-^^ Some are seen in connection with minor offerings, otliers 
in the tnost elaborate ceremonies, but in general a ivhole series 
of such structures form a part of the more esc tended rituals. 

Minor ceremonies are very brief, but the more elaborate 
last for several days. At such times spirit houses are erected* 
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dances are held, food and drink are supplied to all visitors, 
tvhile mediums summon many spirits to their mats. 

Since each major ceremony r«iuires the slaughter of many 
animals as well as tiie use of quantities of basi and food for the 
visitors, die right to celebrate them is pretty well restricted to 
the baknang, and thus tends to become hereditary, Neverthe¬ 
less, if a person of some means who has not formerly given the 
ceremonies is bidden to do so by the spirits, he ivill begin 
witJi minor events and through several years work up to the 
most elaborate. 

This empiiasis on ceremonies should not lead us to the 
belief diai dicy constitute all of Tinguian religion, for the 
latter is a real force which pervades every aspect of daily 
life, A man cannot build a bouse, plant a field, harvest a 
crop, Or enter a fight w'ithout proper oSeririgs or prayers to 
the spirits. In every rice field is a little house for the spirit that 
multiplies the rice; in every' house is a spirit box or stiietd in 
which offerings are placed; while at all evenu where basi is 
serv'ed a fetv drops go first to the spirits. Custom, law. and 
religion are so intimately interwoven diat it is difficult to say 
where one stops and tiie otJier begins. 

Closely related to religion wms the custom of head hunting, 
now mostly a thing of the past. Formerly a raid was supposed 
to take place upon the death of an adult. The men of the 
village put on white fieadbands and started out against a 
hostile village in search of trophies. If they secured a head 
their purpose was achieved, but a debt of blood was incurred, 
and sooner or later ilie injured settlement sought revenge. 
Thus were started feuds that sometimes lasted for generations. 

\V'hiJe the Ttnguian usually made his attack from ambush, 
lie did not hesitate to fight in the open wfjen necessary. For 
a distance of fifteen or twenty feet he depended on his spear, 
but for close (quarters he relied on his shield and head-ax. His 
sliield had three prongs at the top, tvhich the warrior sought 
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to slip between the legs of his enemy to tiip him up; then 
one stroke with the ax and the opponent was out of Uie fight. 
The ttvo low^er prongs ^vere quickly slipped about the neck; 
one more stroke and the victor took his trophy and started 
for home. 

Upon the return of a successful war pany the heads were 
placed on bamboo spikes close to the village gate^ where they 
remained while friends from neighboring villages gaUiered for 
the celebration. On the morning of the third day tlie heads 
were carried to the center of the toivn, where tJic men sang 
of the valor of the victors. Sometime during that morning the 
skulls were split optn, die brains were extracted and* after 
being washedp were placed in die liquor that later was served 
to the dancers in order that all might in this way partake of 
the strength and good qualities of the dead. Toward evening 
the skulls tverc broken into small pieces^ and a fragment was 
given to each guest as a memento of the occasion. Thus the 
men gained reputation* while the spirit of the slain in a measure 
replaced that of the person who Itad died. 

To the casual visitor in Tinguian land it would appear that 
die Tinguian no longer are interested in head-huming, but he 
need only to listen ro the folk tales to learn how* keenly it still 
appeals to the youth. Old men will solemnly cell what a 
l^d custom it was, meanwhile Ixiasting of the days when they 
fought in the towns of their enemies. Indeed it appears that 
until about tivo generations ago head-hunting was as import 
tant here as among die Igorot and Ifugao. Even at the time of 
the wTiter's first visit to Abra in 1907 an occasional head w'as 
taken, and only fully armed groups of men went into the 
tnoun tains. 

Animal hunting is more a sport than a serious attempt to 
add to the food supply. Many types of traps, similar to those 
used by the Pygniy. are used For small gamCt while pigs, deer, 
and wild carabao are sought in ravines and on wooded slopes 
by groups of hunters armed with spears and nets. The cus- 
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[omary metiiod of hunting large game is to stretch long nets 
across the rtimvays. A number of men conceal themselves 
nearby, while the balance of die party takes the dogs to a 
distance and begins to beat the underbrush to stir up the 
game. Ultunately die hunters and dogs converge on the net, 
and as the animals rush into it, the hunters fall upon them 
and spear them to death. It is an exciting hnish, especially if 
a large boar or a carabao is thus brought to hay. 

Despite statements to the contrary the Tinguian do not 
now or have not ivithtn the memory of living men made use 
of the bow and arroiv either for hunting, warfare, or as a toy. 
That tfjcy may have done so in some distant past is suggested 
by die fact diat djey place a miniature bow above a newborn 
child, also diat they use a small bow and forklike arrow in 
getting fish from flooded rice fields. 

Excellently made blotvgnns are used for hunting birds in 
die losvlands. Poison darts are replaced widi baked clay pellets 
so that the device is really a giant "bean blower," a toy rather 
than a iveapon. In view of the fact that it lias not penetrated 
into die mountain districts and has no place either in the folk- 
lore or the cercmoni«, wc may suspect that it is of recent 
introduction. 

The Eiead-ax that has been mentioned frequently is Intended 
primarily for trar but often serves in place of a knife in houses 
and fence-building, or in securing jungle produce. The blade 
is long and slender with a crescent-shaped cutting edge on one 
end and a long projecting prong on die other. This projection 
is strictly utilitarian, since it is driven into the soil and acts 
as a support when its on ner is climbing steep or slippery banks. 
It is also stuck into die ground with the blade upriglit when 
it is desired to have the hands free to draw meat or other 
articles across the cutting edge. 

The ax used by the Tinguian and the Kalinga arc identical 
but those of the Igorot differ somewhat. So far as is known 
these arc the only peoples in Malaysia who make use of the 
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hcad-ax, but blades oF a aome^vhat similar type do occur among 
the Nag?! of Assam—a people employing the same method of 
metalworking^ Possibly both secured the weapon from a com- 
mon source.'^ 

This people like all Philippine tribes make use of tfohs— 
long knives worn at the side suspended from the belt—which 
seiTi'e as tools hiit may also be used as ircapons* 

Methods employed in fishing are practically identical with 
tliose used o'crywhere in Malaysia. Among these arc the 
bamlxTo basket trap with cornucopja-shaped entrance, the 
long eel trap, and the throw net. The eel trap is a long rattan 
tube at one end of which a frog is fastened. When the eel 
enters ajid seizes the bait, it releases a rattan spring, which 
closes the entrance. 

The most effective device, once it is mastered, is a large 
net the edges of wliidi arc weighted with lead sinkers. It is 
throivn so that it spreads to a full circle and its sinkers all 
strike the water at the same time. Any fisli ivithin ilic circle 
dart inward, only to have the net settle over them as the leads 
reach the bottom. The operator then draw's in die cord at¬ 
tached to the small end, thus causing die sinkers to drag until 
directly bdotv iiim, when the weight closes the net. Fishing 
with a small bow, with baited hook, or widi siupcheis arc 
other means used but are of minor importance. 

Two methods of cultivating rice are employed—the dry up¬ 
land fields and the w'ct termced lands. Dry-land rice is grown 
practically everywhere in Malaysia with only slightly differing 
methods. Here the hilt and mountainside plots are cleared of 
trees or brush and the debris is burned, Tlicn tvhen the rains 
begin die men punch iioles in the ground with pointed sticks, 
while ivomcn drop in the seed rice and fill back die soil. Finally 
some seed is sowm broadcast and is brushed over tvith leafy 
blanches. Fences are built, a small field house is erected, and 
bamboo clappers and bird scarers are installed to protect the 
crop. Within a year or two die rank cogon grass begins to 
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invade the field, so crops of sugar caoe, cotton, or camotes are 
substliuted, but even Uicse more lusty plants can hold the plot 
for only a sliort time against the grass and the depletion of the 
soil. 

Terraced fields, similar to but less extensive tJian those of 
the Bontoc, furnish most of tiie rtce crop. As hi Igoiot land, 
the soil in the higher fields is broken tvith digging sticks, but 
in the lower lands the carabao, or water buffalo, is used to 
draw tile plow and harrow. No fertiliser, other than the 
straw of iJie previous crop, is used but some sediment is brought 
in by the irrigation ditches. When the soil has been broken 
the field is flooded and is allowed to stand until it becomes a 
soft ooze. When all is ready men and women go to the seed 
beds, pull up the young rice, tie it into bundles, cut off the 
heads of eacli and tiien transplant it spear by spear into the 
mud. This is die busy season of die year, when the people 
go to the fields at dawn and return only when it is too dark 
to work. Fences must be kept in repair against deer and pigs; 
water-ways must be kept in order and weeding must be done. 
But it is a happy time, when rich and poor, young and old 
mingle in tJie fields or cell stories as they rest in die shade of 
bamlxx> shelters. 

When Jiarvesc time comes tlie house of the oivner of a field 
is taboo until the first bundles have been cut by a woman of 
child-bearing age. A pan of these ‘'first fruits" is saved for 
seed rice, but the balance Is carried to the family granary 
where it is cooked and some is mixed with the blood of a small 
pig. A medium scatters this on the ground, buries some of 
the meat of the sacrifice beside a supporting post, places some 
in the center of die granary, and then covers it with the seed 
rice. Now die family is free to cat of die new rice, the taboo 
U lifted and the harvest proceeds. Each spear of rice is cut 
with a small crescent sliape Idade attached to a wooden handle, 
leaving a stalk about ten inches in length. These are bound 
together in bundles, placed in drying plots, and finally, stored 
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In ihc granary. This stnicttire ts quite different from that of 
the Jgorot and Ifugao, but with minor variation is typical of 
that found over most of Malaysia. It is raised high above the 
ground on piles, has sloping sides of flattened bamboo, a grass 
roof, and an inner rack whicii keeps Uie grain away from the 
walls. Just below the floor each post is flited w'idt a disk of 
wood or pottery jar to prevent the entrance of rodents who, 
othenrise, would get most of the crop. 

In dtreshing the grain die woman places a bundle on a 
piece of carabao hide and as she rolls it beneath her feet she 
pounds it with a long ivooden pestle. The kernels are placed 
in a wooden mortar and are again beaten, untiL the husks are 
so loose that they can be tvinnowed from the grain by being 
tossed on a bamboo tray. 

It may seem that the rice culture has been treated widi 
unnecessary detail, but thb has been done to indicate certain 
fundamental differences and similarities between the Tinguian 
and their inland neighbors In a most important occupation 
that, at first glance, seems uniform over the area. 

Terraced rice culture is found in Japan, parts of China, in 
one district of North Borneo, in Java, Sumatra, and some other 
parts of the Dutch Indies, in Burma, and India as well as in 
northwestern Luzon. It might seem tliat all this area belongs 
to a single belt of terracing with common origins until we 
realize that most of Borneo and all of the Philippines, except 
that under discussion, tvere without terraces until after the 
advent of the whites. W'hen we begin to investigate Tinguian 
agriculture, w'hich is on the periphery of the terracing in Luzon, 
we begin to suspect that it has borrowed from the Igorot. This 
suspicion is strengihencd when wre find in the talcs of "the 
first times" no mention of rice terracing or of the use of 
domestic animals, although dry-land agriculture is prominenL 

When we compare the construction of Igorot and Tinguian 
terraces and methods of irrigaiion we find them very similar. 
The plaming of seed beds and breaking soil in the high fields 
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are alike, hut there the resemblances cease. In the lovver fields 
the Tinguian now employ the carabao and a Chinese type oi 
plow, but this can be considered recent. The Igorot ferciltice 
their fields with dung, the Tinguian do not. In harvesting, the 
Tinguian use the peculiar crescent-shaped knife to cut the 
stalk, while the Igorot plucks off each liead by hand. Ilocano 
and Tinguian granaries are quite unlike those of the interior, 
while metiiods of threshing arc entirely different Finally the 
ceremonial observances of tlic Tinguian, so far as rice is con¬ 
cerned. are much more extensive and intricate than ha^e been 
reported from the Igorot. 

If we compare the Tinguian methods of handling the grain 
with those of China and Japan the differences are evident, hut 
when we contrast them with those of the islands to the south 
the similarities are many and striking. The proof is not abso¬ 
lute but the miter is inclined to believe that die Igorot and 
Ifugao brought their rice terracing and associated traits with 
them from the mainland and that the Tinguian borrowed ter¬ 
racing from them in comparatively recent times. The Tingubn 
methods of rice culture conform so closely to those of the 
coastal peoples to the south and even to those of Java and 
Sumatra that It seems evident that there is an old historical 
relationship here. We suggest that the terracing in the Dutch 
East Indies also came from the mainland, but by a different 
route from that of the Igorot, and that it was there added to 
a well-established dry-land rice culture. Finally, it appears that 
the early rice complex of Java, Sumatra, and adjacent regions 
is related to that of most of the more advanced Malayan peoples, 
including the Tinguian, 

The Tinguian share in another widespread trait—that of 
ironworking. Where they are in close contact with die Ilocano 
the more advanced Chinese type of metalworking has been 
adopted, but interior villages support a vigorous trade in 
native wares. The metfiod to be described has long been known 
in the Philippines, fiomeo, Java, Sumatra, and in Madagascar 
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—in fact in pyacticaily all areas where the Malayan has gOTic- 
The bellows in particular arc so distinctive that they have been 
given the name *^^^alayart forge.” although it occurs among 
the Naga tril>w of eastern Assam, in the Chin Hills of Burma, 
in Thailand, and throughout the Malay Peninsula. On the 
other hand it does not appear in Africa, China, or in any part 
of India except the northeast comer. Tentatively we may 
accept it as a soutlieastern Asiatic product that was carried 
or diffused to the most remote parts of Malaysia. 

In some districts, such as the Kayan territory of Borneo, the 
natives have extracted and reduced native ores until recent 
years, but more and more tliey have become dependent on 
trade iron.** 

The smithies are small, sideless, grass-roofed structures 
within which stand the forges—two wooden cylinders set in a 
block of tvood. In each q'linder a piston, made light with 
feathers, is ^vorked alternately up and down, forcing a con¬ 
tinuous supply of air through small openings in the base. As 
it is drawn up, the packing collapses and allows the plunger 
to be raised tvithout effort. Bamboo tubes conduct the air 
into a tube of fireclay, tchich, in tum, carries it into a charcoal 
fire. Tliere are no valves, but the tubes fit so loosely that the 
fire is not drawn back into the bellows. 

Near the hearth is a stone anvil, a heavy stone hammer, 
a small iron hammer, iron pinchers, and a dish or tube of 
water. WTien the fire is ready the smith puts crude iron into 
the coals, where it is brought to a white heat. It is then placed 
on the anvil, pounded into shape with the hammers, and made 
ready for tempering. Heating it again, the operator withdraws 
it from the fire and watches until it begins to turn a greenish 
yellowr then suddenly he plunges tt into w'atcr and it comes 
out a new* metal—steel. The tempered blade is smoothed with 
sandstone, whetted to a keen edge, and is ready for use. 

Weaving is done on the true loom, and the cotton is pre¬ 
pared by methods similar to the more primitive devices now 
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used or formerly employed by most coastal peoples of Malaysia, 
as well as in Burma and India, Since the name for cotton— 
kapas—is of Indian origin; since all elements of the industry 
have an unbroken distribution from that land: since a number 
of interior tribes have not yet acquired tJte art; and since many 
metliods and motifs of decoration appear to be of Indian 
origin, it seems probable that this is a rather old but borrowed 
possession tliat came to Malaysia from India. Later and more 
complicated devices have been accepted along the coasts, but 
partially isolated groups like the Tiiiguian and the Mangj'an 
of Mindoro retain primitive metliods that have nearly vanished 
elsewhere. 

Ginning is accomplished by tw'o methods. The most simple 
is to place tlie cotton on a block and to roll a w'ooden cylinder 
over it under enough pressure to force out die seeds. The more 
complicated and evidently later instrument works on the prin¬ 
ciple of a cloilics tvringer in which tlie rolling cylinders squeeze 
the seeds from the Boss. 

In most of Malay>$ia and India cotton is bowed or oiherw'ise 
separated by means of a vibrating string, but among this tribe 
the women beat it witii two sticks on a piece of carabao hide 
until it is soft and fluffy. It is then placed in a roll of palm 
bark attached to a stick, and a bit of thread ts twisted out from 
the bottom. This is attached to a spindle which is spun against 
the naked thigh. As it turns it twists out new’ thread and the 
arm of the operator rises higher and higher until finally it 
stops. However, along the coasts, the spiiining-^vlieel has ivell* 
nigh replaced this method, although it occurs sporadicaily over 
the Malayan field. The rest of the process is $0 close to that 
found in all advanced districts that they will not be discussed 
at this time. Late Indian influences increase as we go south¬ 
ward until in the gold and silver cloths of the Menangkabau 
of central Sumatra w’e find products resembling and often rival* 
ing the finest work of India. 
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While we may comidei true weaving aj an introdaction» we 
are forced to regard bark or tapa cloth as being very old and 
widespread. Headbands, clouts, some skirts and other articles 
of dress of this tribe are made of beaten hark, but some tribes 
of Malaysia have no other type of native garment. 

A discussion of rojae- and netmaking, tjasket tveaving, hide 
drying and the like need not concern us here more than to 
note that they arc important and are usually considered man's 
work- Tlic women potters are aware of tlte Igorot method of 
shaping vessels out of the mass and finishing them with paddle 
and anvil, but they use the coiling technique combined with 
smoothing and scraping. Wood carving, so important to the 
Ifugao and Igorot, is practically unknown. 

The Tinguian dwelling is. with slight modificatioRs, the 
typical Malayan structure. Whether of one or three rooms, the 
floor h raised high above the ground on piles tliat also support 
the crossbeams for the roof. King posts at the ends and center 
of the room hold the skeleton timbers oit which a heavy mat- 
ting of flattened bamboo is laid. The final roofing is usually 
tltatch, but split bamboos laid like tiles appear on a part of the 
houses. Siding and flooring are of bambtx) or, if the family is 
well-to-do, large hand-hctvn boards may be used. St{uare holes 
fitted with stiff bamboo mats serve as windows, while doors 
may be of tlie same material or of wood. 

An inventory of house fumisbings would list the following: 
stones set in a bed of ashes to form a stove; hangers above the 
fire to lake care of dishes and food; pottery jars for rice and 
water; one or more large Chinese jars of considerable value 
used for storing basi; chests filled with cloth and valuables; 
long, narrow pillows and rolls of matting: wall racks holding 
coconut shells and other dishes, gourds and bamboo tubes filled 
with salt or other condiments; and other utensils such as looms 
and spinning devices. 
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The space belovsr the house may be partially enclosed and 
used for storage or as a chicken coop, but is never utiltted as 
living quarters as in the interior. 

The carabao are somelimes driven into enclosures near the 
houses, but pigs roam about at wlU, while miserable dogs slink 
in and out of the houses searching for morsels of food. These 
animals are used in hunting but otherwise have little place 
in lire village life- They are not kept for pets or for food, al* 
though one or more may be sacrificed in the greater cereinotues. 

When at work or on the trail a man’s dress consists of a 
clout—cither of bark or clotli, a woven belt, and a headband 
to hold his long Iiair in place. He may wear a bamboo hat 
also as protection against sun and rain. For special occasions 
he wears a long-sleeved jacket, open in front, and an elaborate 
clout and belt. Trousers are a recent introduction, and until 
a few years ago, tveie seldom seen. 

When at work the woman discards all clothing from the 
upper part uf the body, but at other times she wears a short- 
sleeved Jacket and narrow wTap-around skirt, beneath whicli 
is a girdle with clout attached. Strings of beads help to hold 
her hair in place; otliers encircle her neck, while strand above 
strand cover her arms from wrists to elbows or even to her 
shoulders. Beneath the beads her arms are tattooed, but this 
has nothing to do with head-hunting or status. 

The teeth are not mutilated but both sexes follow the 
widespread Malayan custom of blackening the teeth “so that 
they won’t look like dog's teeth." 

"With tliis material before us we can compare the Tinguian 
culture wiili our interior groups. It is clear chat w'hile they 
have considerable in common tliey Ukew'ise present striking 
contrasts. We already have commented on the fundamental 
differences of Jgorot and Tinguian rice culture; to this we 
may add such items as the ato divisions of the fgotot village, 
the ato council, tlie men's house, the girls’ sleeping ijuartets. 
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trial marriage, strength of the kinship system, age distinettom, 
ancestor Hotship, Lumavvig cult and simple ceremonies. AM 
stand in sharp contrast to the Tinguian village organization 
tvith the lakay. or headman: to the system oi infant betrothal 
and child marriage; the elaborate ceremonial system with its 
scores of well-known spirits but the slight interest in the 
ancestral cult. Tinguian and Ifugao have a very rich and 
highly developed folklore and it is probable that the Igorot 
have also, but that of the first two groups differ radically in 
content and purpose. 

Rccsing^ secs in the stone platforms, In the types of 
structures used for the men’s houses, in village organization, 
in segregation of the untnarried, methods of courtship and 
marriage, brotlier-sister avoidance, status of women, head- 
ftunutig, and ritual sacrifice, evidence of relationship of the 
Igorot with Polynesia, On the other hand we shall see that 
the traits in which the Tinguian differ are in the direction 
of the Ilocario and the coastal peoples in genera!. 

The distribution of the great ceremonies gives further 
suggestion that the dominant element in t!ie Tinguian popula* 
tion has been settled In Abra for no great period. It appears 
til at die interior valleys were sparsely settled tvith an Jgorot- 
like population prior to die Inland movement of the Tinguian. 
that the latter people possessed die highly developed cere¬ 
monial life before they entered Abra, and that they carried it 
slowly to the outskirts of their territory. The accounts of early 
Spanish urriters indicate that the beliefs and practices of the 
coastal peoples were much like diose of the Tinguian. while 
a little discreet questioning will bring out the fact that many 
of these rites formerly were knowTi in towns long recognized 
as llocano. 

Beyer has suggested that the Igorot peoples of the interior 
may have come direct from the mainland and not through the 
Malayan islands. Materials to be presented later seem to 
strengthen this position. 
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On the other hand, it will become intreasingly dear that 
the Tm^uian came from the south. They appear to have been 
pan of the first ^faiayan movements that took place after Indian 
influences had begun to be felt but before thoae influences were 
strong enough to introduce Indian names or to affect the 
language or religious beliefs. Such a period suggests a move¬ 
ment out of their southern Malayan islands as early as the Ise- 
ginning of tlie Cliristian era. 

ThI- lIJf>CA^'0 

When in 1573 Salcedo and his Spanish soldiers visited die 
nonhwestern coasts of Luzon, he found in the territory now 
known as I locos Sur and Norte a people more barbarous than 
the Tagalogp not so well clad, but husbandmen who possessed 
large fields and whose lands aljounded in rice and cotton.*^ 
They' had large villager, several of which might be under one 
headmanr but there was no tribal grouping nor organised priest' 
hood. They had trade relations with Pangasinan and other 
areas to the soudi, while sfiips from China and Japan sometimes 
touched their coasts- These latter contacts were not intimate 
enough to effect the ctihure to any extent, but influences from 
the soutli led to considerable advances. At the lime of the con¬ 
quest some of the people could read and write in a script 
similar to that then used by the Tagalog. VLsaya, and other 
coastal peoples who* in turn, shared the art with fava and 
Sumatra. This i^Titing, which was incised on bamboo tubes or 
palm leaf, was carried by Indian colonists to the Dutch Indies, 
whence it spread northward. It is stiil in use among the Tag- 
ban ua of Palaw'an and the Mangyan of Mindoro, 

When the Spanish attempted a landing at V'^igan they were 
opposed, but their superior arms quickly broke all resistance, 
and the campaign for the Christianizatjon of the people was 
under way. Apparently it was at this time that the more con- 
ser\'auve element that refused the rule of Spain and the Chris- 
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tian re!igzofi moved inland and became known as Tinguian or 
Mountain Dwellers. 

As the country became paciRed, the inhabitants were tailed 
upon for service in manning the boats and for eonstruciion 
projectSn and were also subjected to taxes. This led to minor 
revoItSp which were easily put down but which led many people 
lo desert their homes and move inland. Nevertheless the Span* 
iards were able to report in 1591 that the llocano pro^'inces 
had 17*130 tribute payers and a Christianized population of 
78,520 as ilie result of less than twenty yean of effort. They 
had brought peace between warring factions^ they had opened 
trade relations with Manila, they had added a colorful religion, 
and had placed their rule on the old social order tvithout doing 
much violence to native beliefs or practices. 

Like the Tinguian the llocano had a rich or baknang groupp 
along with middle or poorer classes. Family lines were em¬ 
phasized and among the well-to-do matches often were arranged 
betw-een second cousins in order to keep property in the kin 
group. The kinship s^^sicm is similar 10 that of the Tinguian* 
The individual calls his father iala, his mother nana, but all 
grandparents go under one term—AU tinclcs are 
all aunts ikitj and all first cousins are hasinstn. One general 
term applies to brodiers and sisters, but h is possible to dts^ 
tinguish elder brother and elder sister by changing the temi 
mamong to mamang. To indicate sex the word baboi is added 
for female and latakay for male*®* 

With the neiv rule the cleavage fietwcen classes became even 
greater, for the rich familiH—or principales-~\veT€ given some 
opportunities for education and became the intermediaries be- 
meen the rulers and the mass of the people. In time they gained 
control of considerable land on w^hich the poor remained as 
tenant farmers. Under Spanish pressure several villages ^vould 
be organized into a pueblo over which a native presidenle, 
drawn from the baknang class, was in control. He became 
responsible for tax collections and for good order in his com- 
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munity, but he also gained prestige and opportunities for in' 
creasing his wealth. 

Much the same situation existed throughout the Islands. 
The Spanish strengthened the wealthy class at the expense of 
the poor and uneducated. They also allowed or encouraged a 
mild form of slavery that existed in some areas. One of the 
most difficult problems confronting the teaching of American 
ideals for self-government in the Phtllppines has been die class 
structure, which has worked against the building of a strong 
educated and independent middle class.®* 

To Uie larger towns came the Augustinian friars. Officials 
came and went, but the friars remained, and soon tliey became 
supreme in both religious and civil affairs. Under their guid¬ 
ance churches were built, schools were established, and a small 
element of the population was educated. 

Although relatively few Spaniards settled in die I locos pro¬ 
vinces, the towns nevertheless began to take on die imprint of 
Spain. Facing the square or plaza were the church and public 
buildings, while close by were die stores of the Chinese traders 
and then the homes of die well-tCKlo. The better houses had 
walls of stone or brick or hand-cut boards and roofs of tile, but 
the usual dwelling was made of bamboo with diatth covering, 
Sucli structures, raised high above die ground on piles, differed 
little from the Tinguian dwellings in Abra. They usually were 
set off from each other in small plots surrounded by bamboo 
fences: banana trees fringed the property with mango, guava, 
and possibly coconut trees nearby. Horses often were stabled 
beneath the houses, while pigs ran loose and in most settlements 
took the place of sanitary arrangements. 

Near the plam was a market place where women vendors 
sold blankets, mats, baskets, and pots, or vegetables, chickens, 
fish, and occasionally meat. A few stores with scanty stocks of 
food, oil, cloth and the like were in the hands of nadves, but 
most general merchandising was conducted by the Chinese. 
These enterprising individuals dominated the trade In the 
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larger towns and pressed into Uie villages as conditions per^ 
mitted. Tliey usually married native women and thus there 
was built up a Chtnese'Flltpiiio mestizo group, which has be¬ 
come an ini par taut factor in the social, economic, and political 
life of the larger towns—particularly Vigan. 

In physical type tliere is little difference between the south¬ 
ern Chinese and the Filipino, but tlie cultural differences are 
great Life in the Islands Is easy. It requires no great effort to 
build a house; and if the native has a plot of ground, one or 
two carabao, some pigs and chickens, he is likely to take life 
as ii comes, exerting himself tviien necessary but spending little 
lime or thought for the future. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
have come from a land where life is hard and thrift necessary. 
They are untiring in their efforts to amass vvealth and are 
equally ambitious for tlie education of their children. Tliere 
is, naturally, some resentment toward the Chinese but this 
seldom extends to the mestizo, who is accepted as a Filipino. 
From lliis group have come many of the present-day leaders. 

To imply drat the Ilocano is lazy is far from the truth. 
There is much apparent idleness; he has time to train his pet 
fighting rooster: he loves to talk; lie takes advantage of holidays 
and feast days, and indulges in siestas to an extent maddening 
to an .'\mcrican. Vet when the fields need attention he works 
tirelessly. Fox purposes of trade he pushes back into the pro¬ 
vincial towns, and If the stake is sufficient, he may take his 
family and settle in new territory. In this manner he has be¬ 
come an important element in the provinces of Abra, Paiigasi- 
nan, La Union, and the rich valley of the Cagayan River. Mean¬ 
while his dialect has become the trade language of northern 
Luzon. 

There is comparatively little specialization in industries. In 
some coast towns most of tijc people are engaged in fishing; in 
others the chief industry is pottery making. A village may be 
noted for Us work in iron or for its wood carving. 
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In general a man cultivates some land, fishes for home con- 
sum ptioii> hunts when he has an opportunity, and may assist in 
any one of several industries. Likewise Uie women of ilie poorer 
class vary' housework with labor in the fields, with selling at 
market, or with weaving or pot making. 

■The village may lie close to the sea so buried beneath coco¬ 
nut palms or hidden by giant bamboo as to be scarcely visible. 
Nearby will be tvet-land rice fields, but die low mud walls 
seem but tveak imitations of the great terraces of the interior. 
Small helds of sugar cane, patches of camoies, com. maguey, or 
dry-land rice appear on tlie liilUidcs, tvliile sufficient tobacco to 
care for local needs is raised. 

To augment the food supply die people of the coastal vil- 
lagcs spend mucf) lime along the beaches or on the coral reefs, 
hunting die octopus or sJiellhsh, gathering clams, or scooping 
hsh from pools. More ambitious lisfung parties employ long 
nets wllicit are carried out to sea by boats and are drawn to land 
by groups on shore. 

Co-operative w'ork is the rule in family groups and among 
friends at ptaming. harv'cstitig, or house building. No pay is 
expected for similar service will be returned, but the host of 
the day furnishes sulhcient food and drink to make the gather¬ 
ing as important as a good old-fashioned American husking bee. 

Christie *'• emphasizes die very successful co-operative groups 
found in Ilocos Norte. Tliere small 1 ,'indholdings are unusually 
numerous, tvhilc landed estates are rare. This has led to the 
formation of irrigation societies iltc members of which erect and 
maintain dams and ditches of considerable magnitude, lit 
Ilocos Sur and La Union there is less need for irrigation, and 
large landholdings iiave discouraged the development of such 
co-operatives. 

In connection svith these irrigation projects it is interesting 
lo note the blending of old and new beliefs. Each society has 
its patron saint, who on his special day is honored by a mas^ 
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nficr which food h placed on a mat and a woman skilled in the 
art calls on the spirits of the dead and on natural spirits to come 
and prtakc. If new ground is to be broken she erects a cross, 
sprinkles hast on the soil, and then consults the omens. If the 
signs are lud, work is disoDniintied for a friv days and will not 
be resumed until a chicken has been samficed atid its flesh, 
together with basi. betel nutp and tobacco, has been placed on a 
small "altar" in the field. 

When a ditch has been completed a pig Is killed and its 
blood is allow etl to spurt into the excavation, w^hlle the leader 
says, "Dilch, this blood is spurted into you in order that your 
current may be as strong as the current of the blixsd.** 

Such practices recall the magico-religious acts of the Tin- 
gnian. As a matter of fact, older accounts indicate that the be¬ 
liefs and practices of tiie two people were simitar If not iden^ 
licat. Both recognired the great spiHt. Kabontan. and a host 
of minor spirits w^ho visited the people at times of ccremonie* 
and talked through the bodies of mediums. Spliit houses were 
erected in villages and fields, while offerings and magical acts 
insured a plentiful harvest or good fortune. Within the written 
record certain totvtis^ now ^ccog^iiw^d as IJocano, w^ere listed as 
Tingutan settlements that had accepted Christianity,® In Ilocot 
Sur and Norte the author has visited towns in w^hich a consid¬ 
erable portion of ihc population professed Christianity^ yet took 
pail in the old-time ceremonies. People of other seiikments. 
now Catholic, freely admitted the former piacticc of Tingutan 
cetemirnia and beliefs. Many acts, such as that cited for the 
irrigadon ditch, take place on ocraston and serve to remind us 
of the pgan jwt. but when a town or district accepts Cbrbuan- 
ity it quickly merges into the llfxmno grouping. Peripheral vil¬ 
lages differ in few respects from the pagan settlements except 
for the absence of spirit houses and the possible addition of a 
church, store, or market place. With conversionp the dress of 
the coastal people replaces (hr older native garb, while closer 
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Association with cmiers of trade leads to the acceptance of mpre 
household articleSp such as tables, chain^ and heds- 

Orr^ has considered the maictia! culture, customs, and 
beliefs of the people of S.in Vicente, a settlement of six thousand 
individuals near the capital of I locos Suf* and finds the Ixiiic 
aspects of Kocano life sirikingly simitar to ihoje of tlic Tin- 
guian. Hottscs, tools, agriculturat practices, fishing, and most 
household industries are nearly idcntioi]. Adv.inccd weaving 
devices, such as are found among the Christianiied peoples in 
general are in common use, while the Chinese forge has super- 
ceded the Nf a lay an device. Dress of the elders shows the in¬ 
fluence of Spanish times, w^hite that of the young people is 
Amcricaniied. As would be expected after three hundred and 
fifty yrars of Chnstianttyv most pagan practices have disap¬ 
peared. but enough remains in intrenched custom to mdteate 
its former presence^ tvtn w^ere no historical records available. 
Today the church plays a great role in Philippine village Life. 
It serves the religious needs of the people, while its great cere¬ 
monials and processions add color and pageantry to an others 
wise somewhat drab existence. American schools, games and 
politics have given additionat incentive for change—change 
which, in the long run, may do more to effect the general cub 
ture than centuries of Spanish domination.^ 

There is an easy Transtiiori from the near-Tinguian houses 
and furnishings of the villages to the more-Spanish type of house 
and belongings of the wcll-iodo in the larger tow^s. Even in 
the larger Ilocano settlements the houses of the lower class 
differ little From (he ordinary dwellings of die pagans. 

We li.ive already noted the general construction of the 
homes of ihc w^eM-todo. The ground floor may be used for 
storage, but the family resides on (he second. Here is a long 
taU or drawing room, the floors of whteh are made of highly 
polished hardwood planks. Sliding ivjndows, made up of many 
squares of shell, admit light but keep out the glare of the mid* 
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day sun> A lai^e mirror usually graces one end of the room, 
while a table, heat^ wooden chairs, and a massive sideboard 
make up most of the furniture. Off the sala are sleeping rooms 
hi ted with heavy band carved wardrobes and four-poster beds 
on which are pillows and sleeping mats. On the same floor, hut 
usually detached, are the kitchen and bathroom, the fittings of 
the latter often consisting only of a large jar and dipper. 

The census of 1905 indicated that at tliat lime ninety-four 
per cent of the f locano owned tlieir homes and that seventy per 
cent had title to some land. This is a higher figure than obtains 
in most of the Philippines where tenant farmers ate common.™ 
The widespread custom of loaning rice or money to the less 
fortunate and exacting labor in return has frequently led to a 
system close to peonage and has further strengthened class dis¬ 
tinctions. In general, however, members of the losver cIeiss have 
accepted die idea of luring attached to a rich family, and while 
they have poorer houses and fetver luxuries, they also have fewer 
problems and worries. 

In recent years conditions have been improved for all 
classes. Good roads and trails have been extended even to 
remote villages; public schools have La tight the children of 
rich and poor; tvhile increased production has added consider¬ 
ably to the average wealth- Greater income has allowed the 
erection of modern public buildings and, in larger towns, the 
installation of electric plants and safe water systems. All this 
and much more has been accomplished through local taxation. 

Early Spanish accounts indicate a great similarity In culture 
among the coastal peoples at the lime of the conquest, but as 
one proceeded southward there was increasing evidence of con¬ 
tact with more advanced peoples. ^Ve tiavc seen that the Hindu- 
[avanese states of the Indies exerted some influence in tJie 
southern islands; Chinese trade became important, and Mo¬ 
hammedan rulers took control of the Sulu seas and extended 
their raids as tar north as Manila Bay. Such influences led to 
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the development of petty nilm and to a somewhat higher cuh 
tifte from Manila souUiward. hut taken as a whole the descrip¬ 
tion of the Ilocano holds for moat of the Christianized people 
of the Philippines. 

The last tew years have seen great developments especially 
in the larger centers. Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, Vigan and many 
other modem cities have been connected witli the provinces by 
excellent highways or an up-to-date fleet of inter island vessels. 
More and more ilie Filipino has participated in trade and com* 
merce: he has developed plantings of sugar, hemp, tobacco, 
coffee, coconut trees and other export cropSj in addition to the 
all important rice andcamotes. 

5 omc ten ihousai^d public schools have sent an increasing 
number of graduates to tlie high sdioolSp normals, and Anally, 
to die universities. 

There are still many barrios ividi few outward signs of 
advance; there are still sparsely settled areas ivhere agriculture 
is in a backward state; there is much to he done in nearly every 
field of endeavor; yet as one looks back at the Philippines over 
ten-year periods one marv^els at the amount of progress and one 
notes with satisfaction tliat this has not declined with increasing 
Filipino control. 

The population of the Philippines, wliich ivas esiiuiated to 
be a fiair million when the Spanish arrivedt is now about sixteen 
million, yet tJic resources of the Islands are largely untouched. 
Perhaps as much as three fourdis of the land is undeveloped; 
much is buried beneath a tropical jungle, but still aivaiting 
settlement are high tablelands suitable for cattle or for raising 
quinine, coffee, or odier tropical products. Rich mineral re- 
sources are beginning to be exploited but the future of the 
Philippines appears to be with the tillers of the soik 

The Filipinos are not the richest people of l^falaysia, but 
at the time of the Japanese invasion the>^ were the treest and 
most progressive in the southeastern Orient. They had estab- 
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Itshed a solvcnt» self-governing state that gave great promise 
for the future. That they believed in that state and were tvilUng 
to hght for it was proved at Bataan and Corregidor. 

ISLAND OF MINDANAO 

Our discussion so far has been confined largely to the north¬ 
ern Philippines and the influence of Spain and America on die 
native cultures. We now turn to the great southern island of 
Mindanao where outside cultural impulses have come in pri¬ 
marily from the Mohammedanized people of the Sulu Seas and 
more remotely from the great Hindu-Javanese courts of the 
Indies. 

Along the northern coasts and in the great valley of the 
Agusan River most of the people have been converted to 
Christianity and today differ little from the Visayan groups of 
the Central Philippines. On the west coast, in the I^nao Lake 
district and lor some distance up die Cottabato River Valley are 
Mohammed a Hired peoples similar in all respects to the Moro 
of the Sulu Seas; but the interior, the east coast, and most of the 
territory back of Davao Gulf are still pagan. 

Among die "wild tribes" of southern Mindanao are the 
Mandaya and Dagobo—two groups that give evidence of the 
transition from die pagan past toward the higher culture of 
die south. 


The Mandaya 

The Mandaya occupy boih slopes of the rough mountain 
range that borders the Pacific Oiean from about nine degrees 
of north latitude nearly to the southern tip of the Island. They 
also spread inland across the Agusan Valley to the borders of 
Davao Gulf. For the most part this is an extremely mountain¬ 
ous and heavily wooded district, the eastern portions of which 
are but little known to white men. The chief causes for its 
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lAoIation are ihc lack of harbors, the rough nature of the coun¬ 
try, sparse |>opu]ationp and hnaUyp the constant warfare between 
the native groups. Such conditions make exploration difficult 
and the securing of guides and carriers nearly impossible. 

There is no tribal organizatioitp but each district has as its 
local ruler a man who, having distinguished himself as a war¬ 
rior ^ has been admitted to the group known as bag^nL The first 
step toward this coveted recognition is to have killed a number 
of human beings—usually six-belonging to a hostile group. 
When this has been accomplished^ the case of the aspirant is 
considered by the other bagani, and if they consider his exploits 
sufficient they allow him to wear distinctive red garments and 
to enter their councils. In his own village the eldest bagani 
usually becomes the leader, and if he proves himself efficient he 
may extend his influence over several sctilemcnis. 

Tlie day a man dons the red suit he is set apart from all 
his fellow^s^ except the bagani. lie no longer considers them 
as equals, and so strong are the barriers that lie must eat alone 
unless others of bis class are present. Bclotv the bagani and their 
families are the warriors who have not yet ''arriv ed/* and finally 
come the slaves—w^omen and children captured in raids, or iheir 
oSspring. 

Nearby villages are usually friendly because of intermar¬ 
riage and through necessit>^ but all at a distance are potential 
foes, and endless feuds make all life insecure. To offset the 
danger of surprise attacks houses are built in trees or are ele¬ 
vated high above the ground on long stilts and are eniered only 
by means of stvinging ladders ivhich arc drawn up at night. The 
clearings that surround the settlement ser^'e the double purpose 
of exposing the enemy to the defenders and of producing scanty 
crops of drj^-Iand rice, tobacco, cotton, and other products. To 
augment the food supply it is necessary for the men to hunt 
and for the w^omen to gather jungle fruits and roots^ but danger 
of attack forces them to go in companies and to be always on 
the alert. 
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If this tribe were to be studied without reference to its neigh- 
boTS it would appear as a group that, in isolation, had developed 
a culture var}'ing in many respects from the Malayan pattern so 
far discussed. But when we compare it with tlie powerful 
Bagobo of Davao Gulf it is quickly apparent that the two 
groups have so much in common that one description covets 
most aspects of their lives. Further study makes it clear that 
contacts with the Iitgher cultures of the south have caused great 
changes in the Bagobo and that they, in turn, have influenced 
the Mandaya.^ 


The BAcono 

With these points in mind we go to the Bagobo as an ex¬ 
ample of a people in transition but under quite different stimuli 
from the people of northern Luzon, 

The shores of Davao Gulf are fringed with mangrove 
swamps, Ijack of which are dense forests broken here and there 
by patches of waving cogon grass. Towering mounuins rise 
in the distance, but overshadowing all is die volcanic peak of 
Mt. Apo, the highest mountain in the Philippines, Early in the 
morning, before the clouds have gathered a trout its head, col¬ 
umns of sulphur fumes and steam can be seen rising from the 
crater, while near the top there appears now a blaze of gold, 
now a snowy w'hite sheet as die sun casts its rays on the fields 
of sulphur that surround its cone. Lower down is a dense 
jungle that finally gives way to a forest of bamboo. Here on 
the lower slopes live die people we seek. They also extend for 
several miles along the coast, where they have met the white 
man and the Moro. 

According to tradition, this was the birthplace of the tribe. 
Here tfteir ancestors lived a carefree life. The fruits and game 
of the forest supplied their needs, and friendly spirits watched 
after their ivelfare. After many years a great drought occurred. 
No rain fell for three years; the plants shriveled up and died. 
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50 that there no food in the Saiifl. At last the people were 
forced to leave their home and settle in other parts, all but two 
—a boy and a girl. They trished to flee but were so weak from 
sianation that they could not walk. With his last strength the 
boy dragged himself to the ruined fields to see if he could not 
find some one thing alive, and upon arriving iliere he saw, to 
his surprise, a single stalk of sugar cane growing lustily. He 
cut it witli his knife and w'ater began to run out until there 
was enougli for the couple to drink. The Hotv did not cease 
until the rains came again to revive the laud. From these itvo 
the tribe greiv again until it now numbers more than la.ooo. 
Their warriors have made themselves feared in all the neighbor¬ 
ing country and ei-en the haughty Aloro have found it wise to 
seek their friendship. 

The Bagobo differ sufficiently in physical type from the 
tribes already discussed to justify us in treating them as a special 
group, but they still fall tvithin our genera] Malayan chissifica- 
tion.** 

Botli men and women pierce the lobes of tlic ears and stretch 
tlicm until they will admit large wooden or ivory ear plugs 
made like enormous collar buttons. They also Ale or chip the 
upper incisors and blacken the losver teeth, but tattooing, scari¬ 
fying, or other forms of body decorating or mutilation are not 
practiced. 

The Bagobo are, witlioui doubt, the most handsomely 
dressed wild tribe in the Philippines. The men confine their 
long hair in head-kerchiefs, the edges of tvhich are decorated 
with beads and tassels. A close-fitting undershirt is often worn, 
and above this is an elaborately 1>eaded or embroidered coat. 
The hemp cloth trousers scarcely reach to the knee and the 
bottom of each leg is decorated rviLh a beaded or embroidered 
band. Two belts are worn, one to hold up the trousers, the 
other to support the fighting or work knives that each man 
carries. In Iku of pockets each man has on his back a headed 
hemp cloth bag bordered with tassels and bells. These bells 
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as well as the knives and spears that the people possess arc all 
the work of native artists, for the Bagobo not only is proficienL 
in the casting of brass, but also understands the welding of iron 
and Steel, 

Tlie dress of die woman is no less artistic than that of the 
man. Her jacket is close-fitting around the neck and reaches 
to the skirt, so titat no part of the upper body is exposed. These 
jackets are embroidered over the shoulders and arms, and at 
the neck and waist. Often they have intricate designs in beads 
or in shell disks, each one of w'hich is laboriously cut out by 
hand. The narrow tubelike skirt is held at the waist by a cloth 
or beaded belt. Many strands of beads encircle the neck, and 
often a broad beaded l>ag is worn over one shoulder. A small 
carrying frag, decorated with beads and bells, is suspended from 
one shoulder and serves as a pocket or handbag. The women 
are fond of loading their arms witli ornaments of brass and 
shell, while anklets and leglets with rattles and bells attached 
are commonly tvom. 

At the time of the uTiter's visit the ruler of the tribe was a 
middle-aged man named Tongkaltng who traced his ancestry 
back through ten generations of datm. The ruler (datu) holds 
his potver an<l the respect of the people, first by the consent of 
the spirits and secondly because of his personal bravery and 
wisdom. So great is his pow*er over the people tliat all are. to a 
certain extent, his servants. He is supreme judge in all cases 
but he may, if he desires, call in the older men to help him 
decide difficult ones. Tfie levying of a fine is the common 
method of punishment but should the culprit be unwilling 
or unable to pay; he is placed in servitude until such a time as 
the debt is considered canceled. Should he refuse to serve, 
he is killed without further ado. The datu appoints a man 
for this purpose and usually he gets his man by stealth, cither 
by waylaying him in die road or by driving a spear through him 
as he sleeps on tJtc floor of hts house. When a fine is tev'ied the 
datu retains a portion as pay for his services; if the more drastic 
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punuhmeiii follows it serves to emphasize his power and is 
more valuable 10 him Uian the paymetu. Theft is punished 
with a fine; murder by death, il die viciim is from the same 
or a friendly town and the murder unprovoked, 

Below^ the chief ruler is a petty datu in each district. In his 
own seiilemcnt his power is very great, but alsvays he must 
respect die laws and customs handed down by die ancestors. 
When the house of a datu needs repairing or his fields need 
attention, his follow'ers give assistance. In return he supports a 
number of fighting men who can always be eaUed upon for the 
defense of the people. His house is open to his people at any 
time to the extent that they will go there and stay as long as 
they please and partake of his food. 

The data should ahvays set an example in bravery and 
energy: he should not hesitate to work in the fields or to take his 
part in any industry. UTiile lie usually mingles freely with hb 
people, he cats alone or svith the red-suited warriors. 

Slavery is a recognized institution, and the need of slaves 
is one of the chief incentives for hostile raids against neighbor¬ 
ing tribes.*' Women and children captured in raids b«ome 
slaves, but if a woman bears a child to her master she usually is 
freed and the child is free. Offspring of a slave couple remain 
in that class. Polygamy is common, kinsliip and the lack of 
funds forming the only restrictions to the number of wives a 
man may have, 

Cibolan, the home of the chief datu, is not a compact village 
but consists of many small dwellings scattered along the moun¬ 
tainside close to the clearings in which the people raise rice, 
com. stveel potatoes, and hemp. Tlie dwellings generally are 
pent-roof, onc*room structures, with the floors raised high aEmve 
the ground. The sides arc of flattened bamboo in which small 
peep holes are cut. Entrance is gained by a ladder or notched 
pole. 

In times of danger or during festivals, the people assemble 
at the house of the datu. which is an immense structure, built 
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on ihc same genera] plan as the smaller houses, bin capable of 
holding about two hundred people. Ekvatctl. boxlike enclos¬ 
ures along the sides are used ai night by the datu and some of 
his wives and daughters; the platform at the end of the room is 
used by lighting men or honored guests, while the balance of 
tlie houschold^mcn, tvomen, children and dogs—^sleep on the 
floor. Aside from the eardten hearths and ivater jars ilic floor 
usually is quite free, for such belongings as the people have^ 
spears, shields, looms, gannents—hang on pegs set in the ivalls 
or are suspended from the rafters. 

Near the cettter of the room hang six large gongs of varying 
sizes—the orchestral equipment for all dances and events of 
major importance. ’When beaten with padded sticks in the 
hands of an expen they give out a compelling rhythm that 
quickly puts the feet of the dancers in action. Less important, 
but still prized, are ttvo string wooden banjos, mouth flutes, 
and jeiv's harps. 

Voung people have many opportunities to become ac¬ 
quainted in the large house of the datu, in the fields, or by 
visiting in the individual homes. Family prestige plays a part 
in mating but the young people have more to say about their 
life partners than is usual in primitive societies. When a youth 
has found the right girl he informs his parents, who. in turn, 
broach the subject to her parents. If they are favorable, a date 
is set when all the details can he disemsed in open conference. 
Each party is represented by a beadm.in, and a great deal of 
bargaining takes place altliough it is known in advance about 
what price the boy's parents can and should pay for the bride. 
Pay is probably a bad word, for the girl is not really purchased 
and w'hatever the amount agreed upon, her father at once makes 
a return gift of about one half the value, so that he does not 
sell his daughter as a slave. Part of the payment may be in serv¬ 
ice, during which time the youth may remain with his parents- 
in-law-io-be. 
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The final marriage ceremony^ which is held in the presence 
of all the friends* consists of the couple feeding each other rice^ 
1 hen all feast and dance for tw^o or three days before returning 
to their homes. 

Most of the duties of a free married tvoman center in the 
house* although she aids in the care and harvesting of the crops^ 
If she has been Wr'ell trained to become a desirable wife she can 
cook atid and weave. In diis latter craft the Bagolxj woman 
IS an artist, although she always works within traditional lines. 

The first step in weaving is to place many long hemp— 

threads on a bamboo frame and to tie in the patterns. 
With shorter waxed strands she tightly ovensTap all portions 
that arc to remain white in the completed garment, so that when 
the threads are placed In the liqtnd dye the covered portions 
are left uncolored. Intricate designs in rvhich two or three 
colors appear require much ovenvrapping and dyeings so that 
many days dapsSc before the threads can be put on the hand 
loom and the plain ^veft be woven in. This is the so-called *'tie 
and dye'' process, ivhich is found sporadically From souihem 
Mindanao to Borneo, in parts of the Dutch East Indies, and in 
British Malaya. Its probable source is India^ as is also that of 
a sort of bandana made by overtying and dyeing on ivhite 
cloth. 

The man's w'ork is varied. He is a hunter and a warrior, he 
forges metal injplemeniSp casts in brass, builds the houses* and 
cultivates the land. 

No terraced fields are seen in tliis area for only dry-land 
rite is grown, A section of the forest is selected* the larger trees 
are girdled, the underbrush is ciit^ and then ivhen a certain con* 
steJlation of stars appears in the sky, the field is fired. Many 
stumps and logs rernainp but these are not particularly in the 
w'ay, for the soil is broken by punching holes in the ground with 
an iron point attached to a pole. At the other end of this device 
3 bamboo clapper is attached "to please the spirits and to make 
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music for tjie tvorkers/' A slave boy ot woman drops seed rice 
into the shallow hoJeSp pnsJiiiig the dirt over the seed with the 
foot, or quite as mueli iinporunce as lire plantitig oE die rke 
are die offerings made in the fields and other observances for 
the spirits who guard the grain and cause a bounteous yield- 
When the new^ crop is ready a small portion is prepared for the 
superior beings and die balance is then stored in a granary 
similar to that used by the Tinguian. 

Some of ihc people understand the use of sirnple herbs and 
roots in the treatment of die sick^ but illness usually is ascribed 
to some hostile spitiip so when a person is critically ill he is 
moved from his house lo another in order diat he may be under 
che care of the good spiriLs residing in the latter. Shotild it 
become evident that he will die, be is tiken back to his own 
place, otherwise his family must reimburse the owner of the 
house in tvhich die death occurs for bringing evil or unfriendly 
spirits into his dwelling. 

Unless the deceased has been a person ot considerable im^ 
portance the body is kept only until a coffin can be holloived 
from a split log. He is then dressed in good clodics and placed 
in the coffin together ivith his t%eapons and other priced articles; 
the top of the log is Fitted over the lower half and he is buried 
beneath the house. From that time until a human sacrifice has 
been made the family is required in wear old clothiugi to eat 
poor food, and to al^stain from dancing and other pastimes. 

Each person U supposed to have se^eml spirits or gimokod^ 
which dwell in various pans of the body. Those that arc on the 
left side are likely to be bad and after death may roam aTioiit 
on earth as biiso or evil spirits. Even during life they mav be 
lured away and ilius bring injury to the person. Those of ihr 
right-hand ddc are good and after death go to the aficnvorld. 

Miss Benedict gives hT vivid picture of the land of the dead— 
the one great country' below the earth**® For the journey to the 
afterworld the spirit needs supplies, hence fond and other offer¬ 
ings arc placed w'ith the body. At the entrance to the land of 
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the gimokod ihe spirit comes to the Black River, in the water* 
of fthich it bathes its joints so that it may forget its former 
life. At this river is a giant female whose body is covered with 
nipples and who suckles the spirits of infants before they 
pass on. 

CimoAodan—the aftenvorJd—is in two sections. One is red 
and is reserved for those killed in combat. TJie other is much 
like the present w'orld except tiiat every tiling is reversed. Dur¬ 
ing the hours of darkness die spirits go about much as they did 
on cartii, but when die first rays of the siin appear each spirit 
goes to a nearby tree and plucks a large leaf. This is quickly 
^hioned into a boat-shapcxl disli. on tvhtch the gimokod seats 
itself; then as the sun rises die spirit is dissolved until only a 
liquid remains. When darkness falls again over the land of the 
dead, the spirit resumes its form and goes on as before. 

All large animals and birds have two gimokod, but small 
ones and manufactured objects have only one. To dispose of an 
unfinished weapon or doth is to leave it without spirit. How*- 
ever, the gimokod can In? induced to move to a new diveHtng 
place if a suitable ceremony is performed. 

This idea of multiple atid wandering souls is widespread in 
Mindanao and corresponds closely to that described for Ma¬ 
laysia in general. It is basic to much of Malay magic and it also 
explains the common practice of “killing' a dish or other object 
to release its spirit.** 

The number of natural spirits known to the Bagobo is very 
great. In general these Iieings conform to those described for 
the Tingpiian, but certain differences deserve notice. 

Aljove all other suj>crior beings is Eugpamolak Manobo— 
the first cause and creator. He is held in great respect anti is 
invited to all important ceremonies, yet the people do not 
expect favors from him. He seems quite out of place in this 
society, which places such stress on killing and bloodslied. for 
he refuses all bloody sacrifices, 
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Next in ntnk and of far greater imporLancc in daily life are 
the spirits Mandarangan and Daiago. liie patrons of the war¬ 
riors. They dwell in the crater of Ml. Apo and bloody sacrifice 
must be offered Uieni to assure success in battle. It is for this 
pair that the yearly human sacrifice must be made and it is Uiey 
who guard and encourage die msgAwt—the wearers of the red 
suits. The name magani is applied to a man veho has killed 
two or more persons. He is then entitled to i^’ear a peculiar* 
diocolate-colured Jiead covering witJi white patiems in h. 
After ills score has readied six he is permitted to wear a blood^ 
red suit and c^rry a bag of the same color. His drc,ss does not 
change as die niimbeT of his victiini increases^ but his iiiHuence 
grows widi eacJi life put to his credit. A man who kills an 
unfaithful wife and her admirer may count the two on his score; 
he may add those of his towmpeople whom he has killed in fair 
fight; but unprovoked murder iivill be pitnished by deaths He 
may go to an unfriendly town and kill without fear of censure 
from his otvii people* and die fact that generally he attacks from 
amhusli or at night docs not detract from the Jioiior due him 
for the deed. Ordinarily heads are not takenp dtough they may 
be cairied back as proof of a killing. Howevetp there are many 
suggestions that human sacrifice and headhunting are closely 
related The magani is one of the chiefs in a war party: he also 
IS chosen to infiict the death penalty when it is decreed, and it 
usually is men of this class wjio assist in the human sacrifices. 

In December at die time appointed by die datti for the sacri¬ 
fice. a great celebration is hddp and the people assemble from 
near and far. For days they feastp danccp and make nnerTy\ Music 
for the dance is furnished by one or more persons who beat on 
gongs suspended from the house rafters. Often they are accom¬ 
panied by 3 man who strikes a drum with the palm of one hand 
and a stick held in the other. The music goes faster till it 
becomes a compelling rhythm that starts the feet of the on¬ 
lookers. and suddenly a man or a woman begins to d.ance. At 
first she keeps tune to the music by rising on her toes and heels; 
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soon she becomes more animated, her feet are raised high above 
the floor. Iier body sways, and she begins to circle contraclocb 
wise around the gongs. One by one others join tier uiuil the 
dancing space is filled. 

On the morning of the final day the guests accompany die 
daiu to a great tree in the forest where liicy w'itness or take 
part in the sacrifice. For this occasion die ruler usually provides 
a decrepit slave. The man is fastened witJi his back to a tree, 
his hands are tied high above his head, and w'Uen all is ready 
one of the chief w'arriors addresses the spirits, asking them to 
witness that the people arc foUow'jng the old custom, and 
beseecliing diem to continue die prosperity of the people, give 
them success in battle, and prevent evil spirits from injuring 
the living. The prayer finished, the datu places his spear in 
front of and below the right armpit. All persons who have had 
a death in the family and have purtliased a part in die sacrifice 
take hold of the spear and, at a given signal, the w'oapoii is 
thrust through the body of die victim. As soon as the spear is 
withdrawn, die warriors cut the body in ttvo across the chest 
with their fighting knives, and having loosened the parts From 
the tree, throw' them into a shallow graie nearby. No part of 
the body is eaten or tasted at the ceremony, but ivarriors some¬ 
times cat the livers of brave enemies, thinking thus to gain in 
valor. When the sacrifice is over the people return to the big 
lioitse of the datu, where for several hours dvey eat. drink, and 
dance. 

In addition to warrior deities the idea of guardian spirits is 
strongly developed. These are not guardians of individuals but 
of groups and of activities. Thus there is a guardian of the 
fields, another of families, of weavers, of metalworkers, and so 
on. Here again, it is necessary to note the beings called bum. 
made up of the left-hand spirits of the dead, as well as other evil 
beings such as the spirit of an unborn child or that of a ivoman 
who dies in childbirth, who must be propitiated or thwarted lest 
they injure the living. 
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The great yearly sacrifice has been mentioned. Other cere¬ 
monies connected with planting, harvesting and care of die rice, 
or of thanksgiving for die crop arc of utmost importance. Like- 
wise, a marriage, birtii. or death requires sacrtAces and riles of 
botii private and public nature at temporary slirines or fixed 
altars. 

In spite of this evidence of a rather highly developed re¬ 
ligion, there is no organired priesthood. The usual Malayan 
medium is present but is outranked in the major ceremonies by 
the daiu or magani who, at times, assumes almost priestly 
functions. 

Old pagan beliefs predominate, but the influence of India 
and of Mohammedanism is evident.** As one listens to the folk¬ 
lore one learns of other gods and spirits, beings not worshiped 
but known to all. Miss Benedict has called them ''Gods of 
Exalted Rank" or the '“Myth Gods of Nine Heavens." They 
do not aid or harm mankind, for they are far removed and arc 
revealed only in myth and song. 

Despite the evident impress of India and Mohammedanism 
on this tribe, it shows so much in common with the coastal 
peoples to the north that we feel justified in considering tliera 
but variants of one pattern. More than any other Philippine 
group so far mentioned, the Bagobo have l»ecn subjected to die 
influences of the Moro or Mohammedanized peoples of western 
Mindanao and the Sulu Seas, 

Thz Moro 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century a new element 
entered the Philippines, Arabian traders and teachers had previ¬ 
ously converted many of the Malayan peoples of the south to 
Mohammedanism, and when they reached the Sulu Seas and 
western coasts of Mindanao they were no less successful The 
faith of Islam was not introduced by the sw'ord. although there 
can be no doubt but that the possession of tircanus helped its 
followers to gain an easy ascendency. 
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The traders, all of whom were propagandists, matic friends 
svitli the natives: they married Into the families of local head¬ 
men: they spread the faith and then opened ilie way for the 
teachers or true missionaries. Soon lies of kinship and religion 
gave die followers of the Prophet such power and influence that 
they were able to set up or strengthen petty states. Through 
their influence trade was opened bettveen neighboring islands 
and even with Borneo and Java. 

For the most part the Mohammedanized people of the 
Islands were and arc converted tribesmen much like the Bagobo 
and Mandaya. but a second clement is recognized in die Satnal 
Moro or "Sea Gypsies.” Tliese sea rovers came from the State 
of Johorc in frail outrigger canoes and settled along the coasts 
of the Sulu Arcliipelago. They were accepted by their coreli¬ 
gionists as ”hangei>on” owing some allegiance to the local 
rulers. 

In lime powerful rulers appeared and extended their influ. 
ence until it was possible to speak of kingdoms, such as Sulu or 
Magindanao. Struggles for ascendency, intrigues, and civil wars 
were common, btit these were forgotten when the Spanish ap¬ 
peared and started their conquests. The pagan islands of the 
north fell rapidly before the new invaders, but the better- 
organized hforo proved ifiemselves formidable foes. Spain was 
determined to stamp otit ev'ery trace of Mohammedanism from 
the Philippines and soon the conflict became a holy ivar, waged 
with all the fanaticism such a struggle can engender. 

Many volumes tell of the warfare of the next three fiundred 
years. At times Spain was in the ascendency and established 
strongholds in Moro lands. Again the Nfoliammcdan datus 
tallied to drive them out. or carried on extensive raids along 
the coasts. ^Viih favorable winds their fleets ivould sweep north¬ 
ward; toivns ivere sacked and many Christians were killed or 
taken captive. To guard against these raids forts and watch 
tow'ers were erected at points of vantage, and these still stand 
to bear mute ivitncss to the prowess of the liforo tvaiTiors. 
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At no time did \l\c Moro possess a true standing army, but 
all men were considered soldiers subject to the commands of 
their rulers. Skilled artisans cast bronze cannons 1 

or forged small firearms, wlikli witli spears, krises* and coats 
of mail made up the amts of the raiders, 

nuring the early days of American occupation of the Philips 
pines severe fighting occurred in all parts of Moro land, and 
cccasional local outbreaks have taken place in later times, but 
in general friendly relationships have been maintained. 

To describe the capital, or die home of the Sultan of Sulut 
or of lesser rulers would be to tell of ualkd cities, of Spanish like 
houses fitted with tr^dc goods of the Orient. Such influences 
will be dealt tvith in another chapter, but now we seek a 
glimpse of the life of diis people taken as a Avholc. 

^Ve already have noted the influence of the new religion in 
establishing a state strong enough to withstand ihe power of 
Spain. Thb organization led to the development of towns of 
considerable size, which, for pur|:roscs of convenience, as well as 
for proiectton, were usually built 011 piles some distance from 
shore. Such settlements still exist and« in general* conform to 
the Malayan type of structure although set close togetherp Foot 
planks connecting the houses serve as stTccts^ but out rigger boats 
of various are the chief nicans of getting about* Fishing is 
important, and a considerable trade in dried fi$h has been built 
up rvith the inland people. Diving for pearls h profitable, while 
rnany of the men have indulged tn a bit of smuggling or piracyp 
as the opportunity has occurred. The products of the metal¬ 
workers, particularly the wavy krises and brass castings, arc held 
in high repute and have a widespread distribution throtigh 
trade* 

Aside from such contacts and advances as hate been men¬ 
tioned. the life of the average village differs little from that of 
the pagan. Houses and furnishings are similar; the methods of 
growling crops are the same: many old beliefs and practices arc 
perpetuated. But when any element in the cultures comes into 
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evident conflict with Mohainmcdanism it is abandoned, as for 
example, the use of pofk and fermented drinks, both of which 
are important in all pagan rites. 

Polygamy and slavery were probably introduced in the 
islands of the Sulu Seas by die Indians but both were gready 
strengthened by the advent of the Moliatnmcdans. The same 
^'35 true of rank, and even today titere is a marked difference be* 
ttveen the wealth and education of the ruling class around the 
datu and the freemen. Under American rule slavery nearly 
vanished but those tvho formerly ivere held in a mild servitude 
are still in a very inferior position. 

The Moro courts no longer possess the wealdi or pomp of 
the days before the coming of the Spaniards. Their pirate fleeu 
are no more a menace to trade, and only sporadic outbreaks of 
petty chiefs norv disturb the peace. In some areas, like the 
Ckjttabato Valley of Mindanao, the Moro even tolerate the pres¬ 
ence of Christian settlers and accept tfie public school. Such 
great progress has been made toward a peaceful solution of the 
“Moro problem" that it seems safe to predict that this people 
will merge into the new Philippine nation, but it will require 
great skill and tolerance on the part of the Filtpino majority 
to bring this about. 



VIII 

BORNEO 


ORNEO, the third largest island of the world, lies in the 



direct line ot travel between tlie Philippines and iJic 


highly developed islands of the Dtitch Indies, yet aside from its 
coasts and lower river valleys, it is practically unknown. Great 
rivers afford highways far into tlie interior, but until recent 
years, these have been traversed primarily by pagan tribesmen. 

Despite mountain ranges in the north and far interior, the 
country b loiv-lying and swampy, or is buried beneath the dem- 
esi of tropical jungles. Heavy rainfall, in places exceeding one 
hundred and sixty inches, keeps the rivers and streams at high 
levels tiiroughout most of the year, and in combination with 
lowland heat, produces great humidity. 

So dense arc the forests that nearly all movements of peoples 
are along the river courses or their tributaries. Came is abun¬ 
dant; edible plants and fruits are easily secured: and the warm 
climate makes clothes superfluous. \Vere it not for fevers, dy^ 
emery, and the debilitating effect of a constant tropical climate. 
Bomto would seem to be an ideal land for primitive man: vet 
its total population is estimated at less than three million. 

Negritos are fotind on the island of Palawan, just to the 
north, and in the Malay Peninsula, yet none have been reported 
from Borneo, although traces of Negroid blood are seen among 
most of the tribes. Why the little people failed to settle in this 
island, or why tliey have disappeared when they have persisted 
nearby under less fortunate conditions, is difficutt to explain. 
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Another fwpulation puzzle is the reported existence in the 
inicrlor of a nomadic people known as Pnnan. Hose and Had- 
don * describe them as being of slender l>uild, of moderate 
height, light yellowish in color, widi regular features and 
htachyccphalic heads. They are said to live on jungle produce, 
by hunting, or by trading rattan and gutu-percha to the more 
advanced tribesmen. They possess no boats and build only 
flimsy shelters, which tltey desert after a few days of occupancy. 
Ii is certain that Iwth these auihoriiies and others did sec people 
called **punan,“ but the rmter is inclined to doubt their exist* 
cncc as a distinct people. In central Borneo any party gathering 
jungle products and making temporary camps ts known as 
“punan" or campers. It is possible that in Sararvak and else¬ 
where there may be truly nomadic peoples of the type described, 
but it is also possible that the many abandoned shacks one secs 
in the jungle may, through raisundcrsianding. have led to the 
creation of a distinct people. 

One of the first movements into the Island probably was 
made up of peoples now collectively known as Klemantan. This 
grouping includes a large number of weak hunting^igricultural 
fseoptes of mixed physical type found ividcly scattered in the 
interior. Some arc reported as having long heads, others shortr 
some have relatively Fine features, while their neighbors have 
broad, flat faces. This range in physical type is accounted for 
by some w-riters as the blending of an early Indoncsian'Poly* 
nesian-like wave with the southern Mongoloids and possibly 
wdih a people like the Sakai and Toaia.* 

Next in time were the Kenyali and Kay an fsornettmes 
classed together under the name Bahaii), physically like the 
interior peoples of Mindanao, Possessing a higher culture and 
a much stronger social organization tlian the Klemantan, they 
soon made their influence felt over most of the island. 

Another group of late comm was the Than or Sea Dyak. con* 
sidered by fiaddon ’ as being the first tvave of the true Malayan. 
Tltev are found in the hills or on the tower and middle river 
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cour^ of Sarawak^ wJiere they live by agricaliure and huntingt 
but because of frei^ucut forays to Ute coast they often are called 
Sea Dyak* They arc known as ardent liead-hiinieTs and re¬ 
sourceful tvarriors, often allied iviih tlie Mohammedani^ted 
peoples of the coast althotigh lacking in tribal organimtion. 

Consideration of all these groups (Appendix II) leads us 
to class the Klemantan^ Kenyah, and Kay an as intermediate 
between the ptotChMalayan and Malayan proper. The Than 
are closely related bm in general arc tiiore soutliem Mongoloid 
than Lite first three. 

Other nin|or units to be noted are tbe Murut and a suMtvi- 
sion knovv'ii as Dtisun who live in the foothills of British Ncmh 
Borneo. They arc described as more dolichocephalic ^'^Indo- 
nesian*' with a Mongoloid strain; lighter in color and possessing 
broad faces and wide noses. In general they conform to the 
tribes of the south even to the extent of butiding Rirnsy long 
houses, but they differ in having wet-land rice fields and irri¬ 
gation. In lacking dependence on boats> and hi not possessing 
tlie typical adre and blowgxm. 

Hose suggests that they may be migrants From Annam, where 
tribes like tire Moi‘ present many points of similiarity/^ 

Prior to the fifteenth century the influence of the great 
Hindu-Javanese empires of the south had led to tlic develop¬ 
ment of petty states along the coasts. Later these were converted 
to Islam+ and by the time of the arrival of the Europeans had 
become rich and important trade centers. Among these the 
most noted was Brunei, die capita! of w^hich was described by 
the Spanish chronicIcT Pigafetta® as a city of wealth and splen¬ 
dor. Part of the town was on land* but most of the houses srere 
built on piles over the water. For a time Brunei svas powerful, 
but its conflicts vvith other states combined with misrule at 
home led to eventual downfall. Tlie final dUturbing factor ivas 
the arrival of the colonifiiug powers of Europe. An Enj^lisb 
adventurer by the name of Brooke came to the assistance of 
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ilie Jiard-pressed ruler of Brunei and, in return, received a grant 
of land. x 4 dditions to t}ih kd to the establishment of the 5 tate 
t>i Sarawak and to the rccojgniiinn of Brooke as the White 
Rajah.® The British North Bonieo Ccsmpaoy gained control 
of the northern section of the Island in i88u and in 1906 the 
Sultan of Brunei put wliat remained of the northern third of 
Borneo mirier British protection. 

The Dutch, who had estahlishctl themselves in Baiidjerma* 
sin on the south coast in 1745, had made ito attempts to pene¬ 
trate into the hiteriorp but widi tlie increase of English influence 
they laid claim to the remaining two thirds of the land and set 
tip a shadow)' overlordship. Much of their extensive liolding is 
still but slightly knoira and entirely undeveloped except for 
the limited efforts of the native peoples. 

The name Dyakp commonly applied to the non-Moham¬ 
medan groups, lias no more meaning than the term Indian in 
America; hence specific names will be used throughout the 
chapter. Among the ''Dyak“ we shall give special attention to 
ihc Kavan—the most powerful of the pagan peoples—found 
mainly on ibc middle stretches of several great rivers. They 
have no tribal organizatioUp ncidler arc they entirely uniform 
m culture: yet they are sufficieiuly alike in customs and tradi¬ 
tions so diat we can treat them as our type group for Borneo. 

Hosc^ believes that the Kayan came from the valley of the 
rrrawadl in Burma after the influence of India had been felt 
but before Mofiammcdanism had reached Malaysia. He notes 
many resemblances to the mainland and cortcltides that their 
nearest relatives are to he found in the Karen Hills of Lower 
Bnrmat although he suggest connection witli the tribes along 
the Buima-Yunnan border and with the Naga of Manipur and 
Assam. While it is exceedingly doubtful that the Kapn ran be 
said to be directly related to specific groups on the mainland, 
it is true that they do sliotc many resemblances to the peoples 
who dominated Burma before the entrance of Burmese and 
Shan. 
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The first notewortiiy difference between the Philippine 
tribes tliat we have discussed and the Kayan h the long house 
of the latter, one or two of which may accommodate ail ihc 
people of a village„ These huge structures range from two to 
lour hundred yards in length and from iJiiny lo sixiy feet in 
breadth and may accommodate two or three hundred people. 
Hardwood timbers support a simple ridge roof and a plank 
flooring w^hich is morticed in ten or twelve feet above the 
ground. Running the whole length of the house is a corridor 
wliere die people gadier to chat and smoke, where the women 
pound rice, and where important gatherings are held. Drums, 
gongs, and ceremonial devices are attached to the w^alls or hang 
from rafters; all sorts of traps, paddles, and similar necessities 
lean against the walls; and. most important of alh a collect Jon 
of human heads is attached to a circular frame near the front 
entrance. Below this collection is a hearth on w^hich a fire always 
bums keep the spirits of the heads warm.'^ A& a rule one 
end of tlic corridor is reserved for guests or as sleeping quarters 
for umnatried men and older Ixiys. 

Opening off from the corridor are family compartments 
consisting of one large room, or of a cooking room and two or 
iJiree sleeping alcoves* Here the family prepares and ears its 
meals, and here the parents^ daughters^ female slaves, and 
younger sons spend the night. 

Boats not in use and all sorts of implements are stored be- 
neath the houses, and not uncommonly several pigsties also are 
located in the shade and protection of the floor* 

If the village is made up of two or three long houses, each 
tvill have its house chief, but abo^'C all will be a village headman 
with considerable power and prestige. %Vhere sectiemeius are 
close together or necessity demands, a loose federation may be 
set up. but there is nothing approaching tribal government. 

The long homes are set on high ground some distance back 
from the riverbank and are approached by a pthway of logs. 
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each attached to tlie other so that they ivill not float away in the 
event of high water. 

Dense jungle growths make land communication difficult, 
but rivers and streams provide cas>^ lanes of travel. Each family 
has its wooden canoe^ and each village its war boats opable of 
carrying as many as fifty men. In working the crafts u|>stream 
the boaismen take advantage of every' eddy or stretch of still 
water close to the bank: they pole die boats through the shal¬ 
low's or drag them witli long rattan lines. Going doiviistream 
they shoot rapids and avoid dangerous rocks by dexterous use 
of paddles or a pole in the Jiauds of a man who stands in the 
prow. 

Agriculture is the "slash and dibble" type. The villagers 
go logether to a desirable spot, usually a well-drained hillside, 
and plan the destruction of the forest. Key trees are selected 
and cutting is planned in such a manner that as they go doivn 
they will strike other trees, and they, in turn, still others, until 
a fail-shaped opening has been made in the jungle. The fallen 
trees He for about a month before dicy are burned, then die 
debris is piled together and is refired. While this heav^ w^ork 
is done in common, individual families lay claim to definite 
poTlions of the cleared ground, which tliey proceed to plant, 
l^ng sharpened sticks are driven into the ground, producing 
shallow holes into which the seed rice h dropped. 

Deer* pigs, monkeys, and similar marauders are certain to 
destroy mui:]i of tlte crop unless it is protected, so a watcher sits 
in a little field house, and from lime to time jerks long lines 
attached to bamboo clappers scattered tliroughout the field. 

To assure a good crop it is necessary to weed and care for 
the growing plants, but it is equally necessary to perform the 
religious and magical acts that compel the superior beings. 
Hence many people—especially women—are to be seen at various 
duties around the clearings from the time the young sprouts 
appear until the harv est. When reaping time comes> the long 
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hou$c is uudcT a terniay period of tnboOr during which lime 
w'omen cut the first gram—coiitBiiiiiig the soul of the rice—with 
a crescem-sliapt'd blade. Harvest festivals, accompanied by 
drinking and dancing, follow the placing of the crop in the 
granaries. 

After one year’s use tlie field lies fallow until a sturdy 
growth of young trees has appeared. These are cut and burned 
to replenish tfie soil for a second rice crop. Sui'h a procedure 
can be repeated iliree or four times, after which yams, sugar 
cane, tobacco and similar aops may be put in for one or two 
seasons. Within a period of ten to fifteen years all available 
land in die vicinity will become exhausted, and the village is 
forced to move. 

Men do the hea\7 labor in the fields; they make boats, fish, 
hunt, gatlier jungle products and carry on certain crafts, such 
as ivork in iron and copper. 

Early in the morning the women go to the river to bathe 
and to secure water. Back at the hotJse they prepare the meals, 
and then while the men and boys eat, they care for the pigs and 
chickens. When the men have finished, the women have their 
breakfast and then are off to the garden plots and fields, or to 
search die nearby forest for fruits and roots. Tlicy pound and 
winnow the rice in the same manner as Tinguian women; they 
make baskets, mats, bark cloth, and they look after the many 
household duties. Never hurried, they nevertheless are busy 
until evening, when they sit about in groups to smoke and 
gossip or give attention to the youngsters. 

While the usual ruediods of securing fish, such as casting 
nets and traj^s, are regularly employed, there is much greater 
use of plant siupefiers than lias been noted for other parts of 
Malaysia. Roots of certain plants are crushed in water in the 
bottom of canoes and pressed until the juice has turned the 
water a milky white. When the liquid is poured into the stream 
above a pool, it spreads like ait oil and soon fish begin to come 
to the surface. 
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Garjtc is quickly exhausted or driven away from the neigh* 
borhood of a villagiN consequently bunting parties may be gone 
for several days. While on such a trip iJic men gather all kinds 
of forest productSf or if they find caves they gather bird.s’ nests 
for trade to the Chinese. Pigs and deer are taken in spring 
traps, slip nooses, nets, and other devices common to Malaysia, 
but the chief dc^rcndence is placed on the blowgon and poison 
dart. The darts are similar to those used by the Sakai, but the 
construction of the gun is quite different, Tiie Kay an weapon 
is made from a piece of hardwood bored through its length by 
means of an iron rod with diisel-Hke end. The bow has been 
rep)rted from Borneo but so far as the writer has been able to 
observ'e or learn it is employed only as a toy. 

Kayan smiths make spear points, adze heads, and the highly 
tempered parang or fighting knives. The blades of the latter are 
inlaid with brass discs, and the handles are elaborately carved, 
hut ;akcn as a w’liolc. the tnetalw'ork Is but a variant of the 
ftfalayan forms already described. The point of particular 
interest to us is that Borneo seems to give the final anstver to 
the (luesiion as to whether the natives ever used local ores or 
were always dcficndcnt on trade metal. Hose—former resident 
ill Sarawak—says ''thirty years ago all iron rvorked by tribes of 
the imerior tvas from ore found in the river beds, and possibly 
from masses of meteoric iron; and even at the present day the 
native ore is still smelted in the far interior, and swords made 
from it by the Kenyahs are still valued above all others." * 

Wood carving, piiinting, and tattooing are the work of .spe¬ 
cialists, some of whom are found in every village. Crude anthro¬ 
pomorphic figures stand before dwellings, surmount tombs, 
guard canoe prows, or serve as torch holders. More intricate 
can'ings are seen on house walls and doors, or on the sword 
handles, while painting is reserved primarily for ornament but 
is sometimes associated with head-taking or with rank. 

For most occasions the man's dress is a iride cotton strip 
that wTaps around the waist, passes betsveen the legs and is svom 
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ivith ihe ends [ailing from the belt in front and at the hack.« 
Older accounts say that this formerly was oF bark cloth, the 
sort of dress still worn often by old men or 1>y hunters on die 
trail, A short coat and a tnushroom-shaped hat of rattan or 
bamboo are worn on occasion. In some districts a small mat is 
suspended from die waist cord in back so that it scr^'cs as a 
scat whenever die wearer sits down. The hair is banged but 
hangs free to the shoulders in back. The helix of the ear is 
perforated, and if die man is a distinguished warrior, he may 
w'^ear in the opening die canine tooth of Lite tiger cat. Both 
sexes have the lobes of die ears perforated to permit die use 
of heavy brass rings. 

The wrap'around skirts of the women reach from the waist 
to the ankles, but the left side is open so as to expose the thigh. 
It is customary when at work in the fields to pull die front por¬ 
tion beiw'een the legs and slip it into die band behind to form 
a sort of loose clout. When around the village the women sel¬ 
dom cover the upper part of die body, but for journeys they 
may wear cotton jackets and oval hats. Massive copper car- 
rings and bead necklaces, bracelets, and girdles complete the 
dress, unless the elaborate leg tattooing can be considered in 
that category. 

Hose is inclined to think that weaving is a recent introduc¬ 
tion to most of the interior tribes except the Iban or Sea Dyak. 
That tribe utilizes the devices already descrilied. but decoration 
Is accomplished by the tie and dye method used by the Bagobo 
of Mindanao. This same technique was seen by the wriEcr in 
Sumatra, In the Malay Peninsula, and in the southern districts 
near Garoet in |ava. It is distinctive enough to indicate a com¬ 
mon origin, a siipposiuon ivhich is strengthened by the nearly 
identical semlrealistic designs found among the Iban and in 
Mindanao. If this is correct we may surmise that the animal 
representations were prohibited where Mobammedanism was 
introduced, and that tliis led to the decline of the art along the 
coasts. Iban women make skirts of these cloths. Above them 
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they wear corsets of many rings of rattan, one above the other, 
each encased with copper rings. 

Warfare and head-hunting are closely related. Some tribes, 
like the Iban, take heads to gain individual prestige; otliers, 
like tJie Kaj^n, make forays to avenge real or fancied tvrongs 
or to supply n companion for a dead person of importance. It 
appears also that it is necessary to have a goodly supply of heads 
hanging from the framework in the gallery in order to insure 
the fertility of ilxc fields. Weaker tribes often are raided for 
heads or slaves, but tlie size of Ka^nn settlements makes them 
fairly safe from outsiders. So far as is known, no Kayan village 
has been attacked by another of that tribe. 

When a raid is contemplated tlie omens are consulted and 
if everything is favorable the party starts out in the huge trar 
canoes. Strict taboos govern every act of the warriors. They 
don close-fiiiing rattan caps from which long argus pheasant or 
hornbill feathers project; they wear capes m.ade of skin and 
carry long oblong shields. Some may have blotvguns. but the 
real weapons arc spears, fighting knives, and bamtjoo spikes that 
are planted in the ground to cover a retreat. 

Attack usually is at dawn and is initiated, if possible, by 
setting die long house on fire; then as the sleep^iazed inliabi- 
tants rush out they arc killed or captured. Members of a suc¬ 
cessful war party herald their return by singing in chorus. 
Arrived in front of their village, they constntet a little hut in 
which the skulls arc stored for the time being. For one night 
they camp in the open; then they decorate a bamboo pole with 
strips of palm leaf and set it up beside tlic figure of the war god. 
One of die fresh heads is fastened there also for a time. 
Boys approaching puberty arc allowed to strike the heads of 
the victims, after which they are ceremonially bathed, while the 
leaf 5tri{i5 from the skull decorations are w'aved over them. This 
is the nearest approach to an initiation noted in Borneo, for 
after participating in it the boy is considered a man and is al¬ 
lowed to join future war parties. 
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If the foray tias follovircd tlie dcatli of a chief the period of 
mourning i$ terminated by the return of tlie successful war¬ 
riors, Feasting, drinking, and reading of omens from the en¬ 
trails of slatti pigs continue for four days, after which the Iteads 
are dried over a fire and ate suspended from the frame in the 
gallery of die long house. 

The place of religion in the life of this people has been 
indicated se\'cral times. A great body of spirits, known under 
the general name of tolh siiTTOurids mankind. Among these are 
die spirits of animals and plants, of iiattinil objects such as 
mountains and rivers—in fact, every locality has its toh. ivhkh 
may be malevolent or friendly. Most important among these 
are the toh that stay close to die heads hung in the gallery. 
These are not tlie souls of tlie deceased but are spirits in some 
way connected with tJic crops, whicli come to reside in these 
particular skulls. I'hey are honored at planting time and are 
always kept w'arm by llte fire burning below tfiem. Closely 
related arc odier toh who make Uieir home in the fields and for 
whom offerings of eggs are put in the tops of split bamboo 
poles. 

These beings merge easily with spirits of higher category, 
such as the spirit of the rice, the god of die harvest, or the war 
deitv. Here we are confronted with tfie question of idols. 
Carv ed figures of these latter beings, also of deprted chiefs and 
warriors, are seen in the fields, near the burying g;rounds, or 
in front of the long houses. At times, offerings are made before 
Uiem and they are addressed as though alive, yet tliey appear to 
be closet to our idea of memorials or honorific carvings than 
objects of worship. The attitude of the people toward these 
carv'ings is well illustrated by an incident that occurred in 
central Borneo. Near one village was a huge memoria! pole 
representing a man with a crocodile on liis back. The wTiter 
wished to secure the carving for the Museum and talked at 
length to the family about the great honor that would come to 
the dead man by spreading his fame to Chicago. Finally it was 
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agreed that die pole might be moved after vvc had sacrificed a 
number of fowls and a pig. W^ien rJiis had been done, a head¬ 
man smeared die car^’ing witli bloodp meanwhile explaining to 
the spirit that "liis pole"' i\'as being sent to a great house in 
America where many people tvould see it. 

Chief of all the spirits is Laki Tenangan^a sort of super* 
natural headman who can be addressed through the sacrifice of 
animals and who replies tlirough omens. He does not figure 
in the myiliology* yet he k glorified and magnified beyond any 
conception of a Kayan chieftain. Possibly the influence of 
Mohammedanism lias led to tlie elevation of this being 10 a pc^t 
really outside die native social system. 

Each living person has ttvo souls or spirits, one on the left 
sidCp the other on the right- Tlie left side soul may wander and 
tltus bring misfortutie to its ow*ner. To cope ^vith this situation 
the Kay an have mediums known as dayong who go into trance 
and send tlieir o%™ spirits in search of the ^vanderers. At such 
a lime the medium may chant, telling of the travels and expe¬ 
riences of her spirit in its search* When at last she finds the 
soul she is looking for she entices it back to the Ixxly of its 
otvner and makes sore of its remaining by putting palm-leal 
wristlets sprinkled with blood on the arms of the patient* 

Should the person die, Ills body lies in state in a boat-shaped 
coflin cut from a log, near tvJnch food and drink are placed. 
During the period the body is in the house the dayong pby^ a 
most important role. She keeps a fire burning to guard against 
evil spirits and she directs tlic activities of the mourners, but. 
e^Tii more irnportant, stie chants instructions to the spirit of 
the dead. Finally the coffin is lowered through the floor of the 
house and is transported to the cemetery. 

Disposal of the dead differs according to locality and the 
importance of the deceased. Burial may be in a cave or in art 
open cemetery^ or the coffin may be placed on heavy logs higii 
above the ground. The family and relatives are under strict 
taboos, which gradually are relaxed by the sacrifice of animals 
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and ceremonial sprinklings coriductetl by tUe medioms. The 
yearly ceremony for tlie heads is supposed to lift tlie last restric¬ 
tions, but if a chief is involved a head-hunt is required.* 

The spirit of the dead remains nearby for a time, but when 
all die rites have been performed, it goes to Uic aftervi'oxld 
along widi the souU of the objects sacrificed. The afterworld 
is a great valley with one portion reserved tor people who have 
died of old age, another for victims of violciicet another for 
stillborn children, and so on. Ideas of resvards and punishments 
for acts on earth are extremely vague and w'lien present give 
hints of Indian and Mohammedan influence. 

In addition to her duties as doctor and soul-catcher ibe 
medium is something of a magician ns well as conductor of 
important ceremonies. One of her most valuable serv'ices is the 
enticing of unfriendly spirits onto a small raft loaded with food 
and gifts, and then when all arc aboard pushing ilie craft into 
the current and sending it and the spirits far away. 

In addition to commanding war parties, the village chief is 
a judge and religious leader. He must see that the omens are 
taken, that taboos are observed, that ceremonies are held at 
proper times and places, and that the customary laws are obeyed. 
In settling difficult cases he may call into consultation the house 
chiefs and other men of importance. For his sendees he occupies 
(he best rooms in the long house; he sits in the place of honor 
in the tvar canoes; and obtains some help for work in his fields. 
Theoretically he is elected from among any of the older men 
in the upper class, but actually he is usually the son of a 
deceased chief. The families and dose relatives of the house 
chiefs form an upper class, but though they may have greater 
wealth and more slaves, they are not allowed to become idlers. 
It is their duty to set an example in industry—hence they toil 
in the fields and take part in all the village activities. Prestige 
is the real dividing line between them and the middle class 
and slaves. This slavery is of such a mild sort that it is often 
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difficiik to distJnguish one of tliis group from the regular 
members of a 

If slave marries slave their children remam in that status; if 
a free man has children by a slave ivotnan noi his own, half are 
free, but if the woman is his property he may make her and her 
offspring members of die middle class. 

A boy usually courts a girl of bis own class by visiting her 
in ihc rooms of her parents. If no objections are raisedp his 
visits become more and more frequent, and he may begin to 
spend the nights wiili her. Despite this open courtship* the 
final arrangements are made by go-betweens and entail the 
exchange of gifts as well as the consulting of omens. If all signs 
are favorable the marriage takes place and for a year or more 
the boy remains a memher of his u'ife^s familyn l-ater the couple 
may go to his house where a separate compartment is provided 
for them. There is no rule against marrying within ones own 
long house or village if the lovers are not closely related or in 
a barred category. 

One term is applied to all relatives of the same class and 
generation: tliiis all sons and daughters are called simply anak— 
child; one tertn h applied to both parents^ another to brothers 
and sisters, and another to cousins. 

Despite regional differences in dress, household utensils, 
and manufactured objects, most of the pgan tribes of Borneo 
fit into one general pattern. Tlie i^urlike Iban of Sarawak and 
the M unit—wet-1 and cultivators of north Bomeo—are the most 
divergent, yet they have much in common with the Kayan 
described in this chapter. 

At first glance the long house with its Icjcal chieftain seems 
to offer a sharp contrast to the single family structures and the 
village headman of the Tinguian, but studied in more detail 
they seem closely rclaicd, with the long house but a develop¬ 
ment from die widespread unit dwelling. The absence of ter¬ 
raced rice fields also offers contrast* but we already have had 
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reason lo suspect that the Tinguian borrowed that trait from 
die Igoroi-lfugao peoples of tlie interior. With the exception 
of the tribes of north Borneo just mentioned there was no rice 
terracing south of the Tinguian-Igorot territory either in the 
Philippines or in Borneo until recent years. The bloufgun, so 
unportant in Borneo, is Utile more than a toy among the 
Malayan peoples of the north, but it is still in use in the Malay 
Peninsula, and there is ample evidence that it formerly was 
used in Sumatra and probably in Java. 

Many differences can be noted in Uie religious and cere¬ 
monial life as well as in details of weaving, decorative art, and 
dress, but despite this diversity there appears a surprising uni¬ 
formity in material culture and in customs and betiefs. 

We may then consider the Kayan as a type group, differing 
in some respects from the other Malayan peoples but still con¬ 
forming to a general pattern. 



IX 


BALI 


£ pass now to the island of BaU» proliably the most 



colorful of the Indies. For our purpose it is of 


titulur significance for we find here a Malayan people changed 
in many ways by a higher invading culture. Here early in the 
Christian era a mixed Buddbist-Brahmanistk faith was intro* 
duced from die nearby island of Java. When in the fifteenth 
century the Hindu-Javanese state of Madjapatnt Celt before the 
Mohammedans, its leaders fled to Bali, where they continued to 
function as feudal lords. The "iron-bound” coasts of the little 
island and the hostility of its people to Islam ser^'ed to isolate 
it until recent times w^hen the Dutcfi toot actual control. 

In seeking to leam conditions in Java prior to its conver¬ 
sion to Mohammedanism we turn to Bali, for we still can say 
as Raffles said more than a hundred years ago, "The present 
state of Bal i may be considered as a sort of commentary on the 
ancient condition of the natives of Java." 

We may suspect that the inhalniants of Bali were once much 
like those of nearby islands. The populace lived in small self* 
sufficient villages, had a fundamental Malayan culture and prac¬ 
ticed customs and beliefs similar to those of their neighbors. 
Hints of such a culture are still preserved in every village but 
particularly in the isolated settlements of the Bali-Aga or 
backward groups found in the more remote districts.^ 

The eitaei time when Indian influence reached Bali is not 
known but the tvritings of I-Tsing» (A.D. 671-45) indicate 
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that Buddhism was well established there by that limCj while 
arcliaeologicai finds of Buddhisl s^ls suggest dates iu the eighth 
and ninth centuries.^ 

The first southern Indian colonists to Malaysia professed 
Brahmanism, but as early as the seventh century Buddhism 
gained dominance for a time. The mutual tolerance of these 
faiths and Oieir ability to incorporate native beliefs produced 
a mixed system of social and religious practices, which exist even 
to tlie present. 

With die fall of die Hitidu-Javanese Empire in 1478. the 
court sought refuge in Bali w here it continued along w^iih other 
kingdoms until the beginning of UiU century. Then in a last 
fanatical stand against die Dutch, metnbers of two of the courts, 
male and female* threw diemselves against the arms of die 
invaders and perished. The remaining heads of royal families 
were retained as rulers or were made regcuis^brgely autono¬ 
mous* but responsible for die collection of taxes and the good 
behavior of their subjects* 

Tlie new^ regime has attempted but few changes, so that we 
Itave here an opportunity to see something of the functioning 
nf die life of several centuries past. 

It should not be thought^ however, that Bali is ever^nv-berc 
tlie same* or that the introduction of Indian religion has re^ 
suited in a unified body of belief and practice. There is a fun¬ 
damental unity combined with endless variety in details of 
temple construction, religious observances, and even of gods 
and spirits worshiped. A Hindu deity well known in one area 
rnay be of minor importance in anotlier or may be identified 
there with a pre-Hindu localised being. 

Our attention first will be directed to religion, for it per¬ 
meates all aspects of life. Theoretically, at least* the priests of 
Hinduism are at tlic top of the structure, although each is 
loosely responsible to the lord of a small kingdom. The wotthlp 
of Siva (Kala) and his wife Uma (Durga) is widespread as is 
that of Surya—God of the Sun—here often identified with Siva. 
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Other gocU of importance are Indra—Lord of the Heaveo, 
Yama—Lord of Helli Ganesa—the elephant trunked God of 
Wisdom, and many otiiers. Brahma and Vishnu—two other 
members of the Hindu trinity—are not regularly worshiped 
although temporary altars are built for them in certain cere* 
monials. The lotus, sacred to VishnUp is here transferred to Sivap 
while Malayan symbols such as kriscs are added to the Indian 
gods." The flexibility of the faith is indicated by the fact that 
Buddha often is worsitiped as the younger brodtet of Sivap and 
hU priests arc from the highest rank* Siva's wife Uma is also 
identified as Sri, the goddess of rice. She is tlien represented as 
a Balinese maiden and is adored by tiic people in Ikile chapels 
near or in the rice fields. 

Altliough tliey head the structure and serve m certain 
centers and rituals, the high priests are somewhat removed from 
the religious praedees tfiat most deeply alfect the life of the 
people. For them the important thing is the obsert^ance of the 
daily ritual, fastings and prayer accompanied by highly formal 
hed gestures^ Nevcrdieless Brahman ceremonies do reach the 
commoners and run alongside and mfluence d^c old village 
religion. In a plains village the people of high caste owe serv¬ 
ice to the village temple^ while low-caste individuals are 
attached to some priestly household- 

The Indian system of caste has had little permanent effect 
in most of the Malayan istandsp but in Bali it still exists in 
modified form* It must be understood in order to interpret 
cither the religious or the daily life of the people. It is not 
related to a division of labor* for practically all arc farmers and 
persons of highest grade work side by side in the fields with the 
lowest- However* it does affect conduct. An inferior shows 
respect to a supierior; he always is careful not to ut or sleep on 
a higher level in the house^ and he never eats with the highborn, 
A low<aste man may not marry above his status, but one of high 
caste may marry a girl of mferior status and thus elevate her 
to his sphere. Her children are high caste but probably will be 
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rated as belonging to one of several snMivisioits. It ss not 
permitted for a woman to marry below her rank. 

Members of the three high castes, Brahmans, Kesatryas, and 
Vezias, known as Triwangsa, claim descent from the former 
leaders of the Madjapalnt era. They wear no caste marks or 
outward signs of rank, but they are held in respect and even 
today exercise considerable power and influence. The great 
mass of the people called Djaba—outsiders or casteless—arc 
predominantly Malayan. They form a fourth division but are 
not outcastes. 

Beneath this overlay of Indian practice older beliefs and 
ceremonies still Huger. Movmtains, rivers, lakes, villages and 
most things in nautre apparently have spirits for whom shrines 
arc erected, but many of tlic Icxal gods have no present rela¬ 
tionship to nature. One may have a name, a temple, a day for 
the feast at his shrine, yet apparently tvithout any indication 
of his personality or his ties. Siicli beings are important, but the 
dominant factor in Balinese Hfe and conduct is the ancestral 
cult. Those who now control tfie lands do so as representatives 
of the ancestors. These honored dead take nn active interest in 
earthly things and, from time to time, come to visit their old 
homes. 

It may lie assumed that at one time all the people of a set¬ 
tlement were descended from or were related by marriage to 
the village founder who was in reality almost a local deity. 
Even today his shrine is of more immediate concern to the vil¬ 
lagers than the high hut distant gods of Indian origin. Now 
the mobility of the Balinese population has resulted in the 
incorporation of strangers into nearly every village. These new¬ 
comers—renters of land, sharecroppers, migrant workers, vend¬ 
ers, and others—likewise establish quasi-ancestral temples until 
in the cities these may number several hundred. Most impor¬ 
tant is the Temple of Origin (Poerah Pocseh), then the 
Village Temple (Poerah Dcssa), and the Temple of the Below 
(Poerah Dalam) . 
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^\hilc the Brahman religion doc^ afFect tJic pri^'ate lives of 
commoners, their public life—so far as it relates to membership 
in the viHagCp to the har\'cstp and the like—is conducted in 
terms of local deities. Officiating at this level is the pemengkoe, 
priest of the local temple. As we ascend the social scalek in 
wealth and caste, public life and ceremonial decrease in im¬ 
portance and events of private life related to Uic life crises take 
precedence- Priestly Brahman families do participate in a 
distant sort of way in village affairs, but most of their village 
activities are 

No Brahman officiates at tlie village events, but there is a 
rccognired group of lowoste priests—pamangkoe—that con¬ 
ducts these ceremonies and marttpulaies special devices to rid 
the district of evil spirits. 

Mediums—also flourish. They go into a trance and 
thus I cam from friendly beings how to protect individuals and 
communities. They conduct divination and piirificatian rites; 
they also know the charms and magical formulas tvith which to 
confound enemies or to protect rice granaries and other prop 
erty. These resemble the usual Malayan in pracucc but Hindu 
gods or their s}TnboIs may appear at any time- Even Siva, 
under one of his many names or aspects* or his wife may be 
identified in the popular mind with nature gods or their attri¬ 
butes. Practically every house^ shrine, temple, and religious 
activity has a set date on which celebrations occcur* Since these 
ceremonies are catendrieally determined the person with knowl¬ 
edge in the field is an important village functionary. 

Frequent reference has tiecn made to shrmes and temples* 
In rice fields, at the roots of trees, on hilltops are little struc¬ 
tures or niches in which offerings are placed for the spirits- 
Each family yard has its open-air shrine, while more elaborate 
structures are constructed by towns or by princes. Though they 
are many and important they appear deserted except at times 
of special ceremonies. 
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Temples differ in size and details yet follow a general pai- 
tern* This cansisy of two or three coury^rds surrounded by a 
low walL which is cut by an outer doorway "like the two halves 
of a solid tower cut clean through the middle." ^ The outer 
court contains a few^ simple shelters tvhere food is prepared, 
where worshipers can rest, or w here the orchestra gathers. From 
this a massive gate leads into the inner sanctuary, Ttvo figures 
guard tJie entrance, while inside a stonewall or deflector gives 
additional protection- It is said that evil spirits have difficulty 
in making sharp turns such as this solid screen make necessary. 

The inner court is the real place of w^orsliip. Here are 
altarSp pagodalike shrineSp sione seatSp and otiicr devices for such 
beings as the Ancestor Founder, the Cosmic Mountain, and the 
Sun God. The images that appear arc not true idols but only 
figures thai the gods may enter if they prefer them to the empty 
niches diat arc also provided. 

Religious acts arc many and varied. The most common are 
the daily offerings of flowers and hits of food to the spirits of 
house or field, or the frequent gatherings w'ith the ancestral 
spirits. Evil beings must be expelled from the vicinityp and 
powerful ones, such as the Goddess of Agriculture, must be 
honored. Also each crisis of life demands a special observance. 

It is difficult to say where the sacred begins or ends, if 
indeed there is such a line* The people feast with their gods, 
they enjoy the music and dances wdth which they entertain the 
superior beings. Everywhere is an amazing mixture of native 
ideas—such as the possession of the medium—with the most 
elaborate Indian symbolism. 

Every living thing is in a temporary slate. Soon it will die 
and its spirit ^vUl leave its temporary^ abode to go for a time 10 a 
"'heaven." Later it will be reincarnated into a belter or poorer 
state, unless it has completed the full cycle and has become a 
god. The afimvorld is in various lev'cls or tien, each occupied 
by people of proper caste. The spirit of a man lingers clcise to 
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hii corpse and may become xi dangerous ghost unless it 13 freed 
by cremation. Hence u follows iJiai the burning of the body 
becomes an event of great importance in die history of each 
individuah If the e^'cni must be delayed for a time, the corpse 
of a common person may be buried ^vhile that of a person of 
caste may be placed in a special hut, where die spirit is provided 
with food and drink. 

’When all necessary preparations have beert made and an 
auspicious day has been found, dte body is placed in its coBin 
and is carried in a pagoda-shaped litter to the pyre. The spirit 
that is about to be released from its bonds must be confused and 
urged to make its departure; so in place of an orderly prtx:es- 
Sion rve find a surging mass of men whirling die litter about, 
carrying it along dilTicult trails, or even threatening its destruc¬ 
tion. Finally the party reaches 11s destiimtioti; the body is cov¬ 
ered with gifts; holy w-aier Is sprinkled, and the torch is applied. 
As a last act the ashes are scattered in a stream or over the sea. 
ft sometimes happens that several cremations take place at the 
same time. This reduces the expenses and at the same time 
produces a great event for many relatives and friends. 

In former days it svas the privilege and duty of the wives of 
nobles to tlirow themselves into the flames. It is claimed tliat 
this was voluntary, but public opinion, religious ecstasy, or a 
trance condition brought about in part by die use of narcotics 
caused many to make the sacrifice. Slaves might also be offered 
at this time. 

Such sacrifices are now prohibited by the Dutch, but the folk 
tales and plays still eulogize the faidiful wives tvho accompanied 
their husbands to the aftenvorld. 

The language of Gali, like the religion, gives evidence of the 
meeting of Malayan and Indian. The mass of the people speaks 
the "low” language, a dialect of Malayo-Polynesian. It is used 
by members of the low caste when addressing each other, or by a 
person of high caste when talking to an inferior. A "high” 
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language is employed when speaking lo one of higher casie or 
by members of tlie three upper groups ^vlien in eonversation 
with each other, 

A third language—Kaivi—is a mixture of Sanskrit and Java¬ 
nese. This is die literary language, through svhich die Indian 
epics are made known to the people. Comparatively few of the 
populace can read Kawi, but the stories are dramatized in the 
theatricals and shadow plays. Finally wc find Sanskrit in use by 
the priests in connection widi tlie high religious rituals. 

’SVriling was unknown in Malaysia until the arrival of the 
Indians, hut after iis introduction it spread as far north as the 
Philippines. Today both Kawi and everyday Balinese are rs'rit- 
ten in alphabets derived from old Hindu. 

The Balinese village is built in relation to very definite ideas 
concerning the importance and sacredness of certain directions. 
Near tlic center of the island is a high mountain called Gunung 
.f^gung, whicli represents die "inland " direc'tion for dtose living 
either north or south of the peak. Roads from the nordi coast 
gp toward the "inland” or sacred direction until the mountain 
is reached, after 'ivliich die south is the least sacred. For those 
in the south die reverse situation U true, but for everyone the 
east—where the sun rises—is more important ilian the w'est. 

The center of the village is a public square located at cnoss* 
roads. On the "inlaud” and eastern corner Is the village temple 
and the temple diat honors the founder ancestor. If the towm 
is the home of a prince his jjalace will face the st[uarc as will the 
cockpit and niarkei. while close by a low, open structure serves 
as a citizens' meeting place. Here also is the alarm tower, in 
which huge gongs hang. A great waringin tree may give shelter 
for the market or for plays and dances. 

Along the roads that lead out from the center are liigh mud 
w'alls surrounding family enclosures. Here again directions are 
important for in the "honored" (that is, inland) eastern comer 
is the family ancestral shrine. On the inland side is the thatch- 
roofed dwelling of the principal owner, while partially open 



paviliolu 0(1 other sides of the court arc used as sleeping quar- 
icrs, guest houses, and workrooms. 

A number of these family compounds make up a dessa or 
independent village, w'ith its council of adult male house^ 
holders, its public bathing place and its cemetery. Here vye 
encounter cooperative groups which operate under selected 
headmen. 

A good example of a lialincse coo'perative unit is found in 
the irrigation group. To carry the precious fluid to die ter* 
raced fields it is necessary to constnict dams, ditches, tunnels, 
and flumes. This requires the bbor of many men whose fields 
are serv-ed by a particular system of ditches. Such a group has 
its headman, its temple, and its otvn ceremonies. To insure the 
crops holy water is sprinkled on the fields and the co-operative 
unit Stages ox races to entertain visiting spirits. Combined with 
these are offerings to Sri-the goddess of the rice fields. 

When the grain begins to head it ts “pregnant.'* and another 
ceremony is staged, similar to tfiat held for a pregnant woman. 
Harvest is a period of thanksgiving and rejoicing, but it also is 
a lime in which certain acts are necessary if the crop is to be 
preserved and multiplied. Feasting and cockligiuing* are die 
most apparent acts, but of equal importance is the selection by 
each family of a sheaf of new rice, which is then dressed as a 
woman. This shcaf-the "rice mother*'-is ceremonially in¬ 
stiled in each family granary. As elsewhere in \falaysia the 
rice is handled according to fixed niles, It « cut with the 
crescent-shaped blade and is taken from the bins only in day¬ 
time. If handled without proper care it tvill quickly vanish. 

Tlicoretically at least alt original Families of the village are 
descended from a common ancestor from w'hom they gain their 
rights to the land and to panicipatioti in the community activi¬ 
ties. Individualism is largely submerged, and a person prospers 
and is held in respect as he takes his part in the village affairs. 
To lose one’s place in such an oi^nization is to be exiled from 
the society as a whole. Few men would be wilting to face the 
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ostracism that follows failure to a^ume one's fiiJl responst- 
bilities^ivilp reli^ou$ and economic—in the dessa. Thus the 
village becomes the real controlling unit in Balinese life. Over¬ 
lords from the outside have been tolerated, or even accepted+ 
but they have not been allowed to destroy the old way of life* 

The strength of ancestor worship and family ties has Irecn 
mentioned many times. Normal individuals marry and eagerly 
await the birth of a child. Natural conception is understood, 
hut witli it goes die Hindu idea of reincarnaiiun. Magical acts 
assist die delivery and growth of a child. The navel cord must 
be cut with a bamboo knife; special attention must be given 
to die placenta; and certain acts are required as the child 
matures. Of special importance arc the times for piercing the 
ears, diaving the head, namings tooth filing* engagement, and 
marriage. 

In some districts a preferred marriage is said to be benveen 
cousins* the children of brothers. However the great freedom 
allowed die young people in love affairs commonly results in 
mock elopements. The girrs family feigns surprise, but every¬ 
one is aware of the fraud* and within a fcAv days the boy will 
bring the girl back for a discussion of the bride prieCp "When all 
is settled a priest reads the proper sacred passages, the young 
couple exchange food, and the real ceremony is over. Thus 
dirough all die great events of life appear elements of Malayan 
custom often deeply buried under the veneer of Hindu belief 
and practice. 

Little has been said about the physical appearance of the 
people^ As a matter of fact w^e have few detailed observationsp 
although the Balinese I save been sub|ects of special atteniion 
by artists for the past twxniy years. There doubtless was some 
mixture with Indian colonists* but the bulk of the people appear 
to fit into die general Malayan classification, A small series of 
observ^ations by liVelcher^ indicates a population sUghdy taller 
and more slender than die Javanese; the head slightly longer; 
the face wide: the nose broad and the lips rather thick. In 
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general the people arc ^vell formed, and since the upper part 
of the body is habitually exposed, the artist has found here the 
happy hunting ground for "beautiful bodies/’ 

Any discussion of Bali must take note of the extravagant 
development of art. Temple gates and public buildings ate 
adorned lyjtli religious designs, with semihuman bas reliefs, 
wjth flower motifs, or with very modem intrusions such as 
men on bicycles or in automobiles. Jnirkate masks and sJiadow 
play figures depict gods and beings drawn from Hindu myth- 
ology, combined with elaborate costumes and skillfully made 
otnaments and weapons* 

In arusiic work, as in dances, and in the orchestra rank 
vanishes and high and low participate as equals. Tlie people 
enjoy die festivals and dances but so do the gods and ancestors 
wr w'hom such objects and events are really prepared. No one 
IS paid for his services, yet there is eager competition to lake 
partp if only an a^sistatiL 


All these activities are closely interwoven with the religious 
and communal interests of the village. Balinese life reprwents 
a mingling of Indian and Malayan ideas, yet it has individuality 
t^y and doubtless had in the past. We have presented thh 
sketch not as a detailed study of the people but primarily as a 
commentary on conditions in Java before that Island was con- 
verted to Islam. Nevertheless it is clear that Bali presents an 
unusual picture of die results of the meeting of cultures. 



X 

JAVA 


/ :\VA b a land of superlatives. For tlve travder it is "The 
Garden Spot of the F.ast"-ii land of towering volcanoes, of 
terraced mountainsides, ot quaint native villages shadowed by 
coconut palms. It is a country of fine roads, iip-io-date hotels, 
the ricetafel, exotic fruits and llowers. It possesses magniheent 
monuments of Buddhism and Brahmanism, showing the highest 
expression of Indian an; its native courts give gimpscs of the 
wealth and splendor of the days of Uie spice trade. Its people 
are the most colorful, its dancers die most graceful, and its 
gauielan oTChestras the best in the Indies, 

The more sober-ininded economist notnss that the popu¬ 
lation of this little island is probably the densest in die world, 
despite the fact diat it is a self-supporting agricultural com¬ 
munity which produces for export such crops as sugar, rubber, 
teak, and ninety per cent of die world's quinine. 

The student of colonial affairs finds here a wealih of well- 
documented luateTial relating to experimetiis in direct and 
indirect rule of native populations. 

But to the anthropologist this "Gem of die Orient" means 
even more, for his researches have proved that it was the home 
of early man. Here was uneaTthed Pithecanthropus erectus and 
other early experiments leading toward mankind of today. 
Here, perhaps better than in any other spot in the Orient, ate 
evident effects of one culture on another; here is sonjcdiing in 
xhe way of a great laboratory for die study of mankind. 
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Java is a small, narrow island lying south of the equator. Its 
total land area is 50,798 square miles, or slightly larger than 
New Vork siatc, It has few large towns and most oF its people 
are agriculturists, yet it has a |>opulation in excess ol forty-five 
million or three limes iliat of New York state. The average 
population ol mute tlian eight hundred persons to the square 
mile is impressive, hut it is fimtastic when it reaches more than 
sixteen hundred to the mile in the rich agricultural lands. 

Miieli of Java is tnoimtamous, and die great east to west 
range Ijoasts move than a hundred and forty volcanoes, several 
of ts'hich are active, From the craters volcanic ash and mud 
have poured into the valleys and have washed over the broad 
plains to produce a soil of amazing fertility. Dense foliage 
covers the ntotm tains ides down to the terraced rice fields and 
dry-land clearings, which the natives are pushing ever higher 
up die slo{ies. 

Man has inhabited this land sintre the dawn of humankind. 
At first were scattered hunters, tficii Malayan agriculturists took 
possession, hut apparently they were relatively few in numbers 
until the beginning of our era. 

Even as late as the beginning of the seven teen tli century tJie 
population w'as given as three and a half million, arid this 
number declined perhaps two thirds during die civil wars and 
struggles against European invaders, which took place in the 
eighteenth century. As late as i8ig the population was esti* 
mated at only four and one half millions, yet today this tiny 
bit of land bolds die great bulk of the inhabiiants of the Indies. 

The lormci sparseness of tlie population helps to explain 
die easy settlement of the Indians and the later contpicsts of 
die Dutch. Today the mounting birth rate, the lengdicned 
life span, and the cessation of internal warfare makes Java the 
center of attention in any discussion of the future of Malaysia. 

As in IJ.iIi the village, dessa, is still the funtbmemal social 
unit, Formerly It owned all the hinds surrounding it and par- 
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celed them out to families, except for certain plots that were 
used in common. 

Tlicoretically everyone in the village was descended fTom 
or was married to a descendant of a common ancestor h the first 
possessor of die soil. As a dessa grew, minor villages sprang up 
around it and for a rime retained their connection with the 
home unit, hut in time they became independent and took 
their share of the communal lands. 

With the rise of Hindu powerp the princes claimed control 
or ownersliip of all lands, but actually the)^ did little to disturb 
die old system beyond levying a tax on goods or services* Under 
tilt Dutch East India Company exploitation of the natives 
was encouraged in order to swell re venues, but v^hen Holland 
took over in 17^8 it sought lo rectify Uiis condition by curtaih 
ing the powers of the princes* 

Further reforms were instituted during the short period of 
British coniroL It was the plan of Governor Raffles that die 
peasants should be free landlords paying a direct tax to Uie 
central govemmenL Since such actions would deprive die 
native rulers of their incomes, the latter were to be paid directly 
from government funds in return for their services as loi^l 
governors. 

The idea of individual ownership was novel to Java and 
made slow progress. Before the system was well established 
the Indies were returned to Dutch rule and the ingenious 
'^culture system” was instituted. AccordLiig to this plan the 
natives were to plant one fifth of the land to crops designated 
by the govern men c. This was held to be no more than diey 
were paying under old conditions: it was supposed to promote 
thrift and also to assure the state a steady income from ex¬ 
portable goods. 

The scheme worked. It produced undreamed wealth for 
Holland, but it brought ntany hardships and threatened the 
whole social system of Java, Under the plan the native rulers 
became tax coUectot^ and were removed or punished if they 
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failed in their duties. Many administrators were not content 
with the prescribed one fifths and so great was the presaure to 
produce goods for export diat near famine occurred in many 
districts. 

Whereas the local Japanese officers had been held in high 
respect* they now became sjTObols of tyranny and were so 
shunned by their townspeople tliat it became difficult to find 
tliose who would serv^e. 

Fortunately there w'erc those in the Dutch government who 
realized the danger of continued exploitation * and as a result 
of their efforts an agrarinn law w^as passed in 1870+ This pro¬ 
vided for a free culture system writh hereditary ownership of 
the soil. To prevent the loss of land and eventual impoverish¬ 
ment, it w^as agreed that actual title could be held only by 
natives. They might lease to foreigners or to the government 
but could not give title* Here again the intent was good* but 
the idea of private ownership ivas too weak to gain much of a 
hold, except among the aristocraq'. 

At present the village is primarily a communistic settlement 
that holds title to the ancestral lands. Most of die rice fields 
are held temporarily by families^ but some are completely com¬ 
munal, and the products from these are placed in the common 
granaries. Even on the famiiyKX>n trolled lands, the work of 
breaking the soih planting* and tending die crops is done by 
the holder ^vith the aid of many friends. At harvest time the 
helpers receive some pay in rice, but otherwise compensation 
is by return labor. 

Control of the water supply and building of dams and 
irrigation systems are all village duties* as is the upkeep of the 
dessa school* of paths, roads, village fences, and cemeteries. 
Each man does his part, or is fined or excluded from the village. 

There is little interference from the government in local 
afiain. The people elect a headman, a deputyt and a few 
minor officials. These officers ate responsible to a council 
made up of the adult males and all, in turn, are governed by 
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the OT rusiomary handed doi^'n by the ancestors^ 

Matters of dispute are settled by discussion and vote, and Tivhere 
the adat is not clear they imcrprei it or adopt nexv laws. If a 
hereditary ruler^ or regent, li\es in the village he arid his ini' 
mediale family Forin the upper siratum of society; then come 
the village ofhcutls: then rhosc bom in the i. i11age; next in order 
those who ha\e come in from outside but have become a part 
of the settlement; and finally the tem[>orary unmarried resi¬ 
dents—a group ^vitliout standing in the community* 

Formerly tliere was a large number of native states in Java. 
At times tJiey were fairly independent: at other times they 
were under control of a strong state like Mataratn or ^fadja- 
pahit. Eventually the Dutch took direct control of all but four 
states and made them into regencies* However they usually left 
one of the Former nobility of the state as head under the title 
of regent, fie is kss powerful than a sultan, b paid directly 
by the govern men T of the Indies, and scr\cs as supervisor of the 
villages in his territory. He is Iield in great respect and his 
court is tlic shovr place of the district. He is supposed to piossess 
considerable atithority but actually he must act with the advice 
of a Dutch resideniH who generally oversees a nuenber of 
regencies, 

A late development lias led to the formation of partially 
self-governing provinces with Dutch govemais and provincial 
councils, in which the natives are assuming increasing control. 
Finally comes the Volksrmd or advisory^ peoples" council com* 
posed of stxty-ane members, thirty^eight of whom are elected 
and the balance appointed by the government. Thirty members 
are natives, five Chinese, and the balance Dutch, In recent yeai^ 
the power of the council lias iiirreascd to the extent that it 
can initiate legislation and it also has a limited veto power 
over bills presented to it. Above all is the governor general 
appointed by HollandH the most important individual in the 
fndies. Finally matters of supreme importance are handled 
through the Dutch parliament* 
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In thi^ sketch of the governmental structure no mention 
has been made of the native cqurtSp which Lheoretically still 
con^iroi considerable territory and the lives of many Javanese. 
licte one finds the pomp and glory of ancient times together 
with a semblance of home rule. AciuaJly the courts are under 
as strict supervision as the regencies. More will be said in 
later pages of those higher levels of govemmentj but notv w*e 
retum to the village .and the I antis. 

In Bali we saw the persistence of caste, and there is evidence 
tliat once it was equally strong in Java* Non' the emphasis has 
shifted from a true caste system to one of rank. The wliole 
socieiy is so giaded tltat each person Jvas his place in the scale 
and acts accordingly, lie may not stand in the presence of a 
superior; he may address such a person only in tJie *^high 
languages* Ap|>orent 1 y tljc custom of showing servility is so 
deeply rooted in die native tnind that it carries no more 
resentment than docs the tipping of a hat or the giving of a 
salute ill the W estern tvorld. 1 o those belotv him the native 
talks in die low language," and from such persons he expects 
a shoiv of respect. 

In die courts and residences this formal etiquette still holds 
much of die power of pre Mohammedan days, but in the village 
structure it is not allowed to interfere Avltli dte smoodi func-^ 
tiontng of coinrnunal life. High and low labor together in the 
heldSp assist In matutaining die ditches^ or take part in the 
village duties and festivities* 

Good roads and trails cover most of Java* and along these 
the villages appear. Details of house constmcttoii vary accord* 
mg to locality. In the Sunda districts of west java the buildings 
stand on short piles, tvhile diose of eastern and mid-Java have 
slightly raised earthen floors. However a description of Bantam 
in 1595 Slates chat the houses were made of straw* and stood 
on wooden posts.^ In some districts the usual dwelling has a 
simple pent roof; in others a (our-sided double pitch roof is 
commoni but all arc only variants of the Malayan house. In 
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|ava one-family dwellings with several rooms or galleries are 
the rule. A front extension of the roof ser^'CS as a protection 
from the sun, and here much of the woman's work is done. 

Each house has its own yard, often separately fenced off, 
but there is little formal arrangement of the village. Coconut, 
banana, and other trees apparently are planted at random and 
tlic houses are scattered among them. Conntionly a bamboo 
fence or palisade will surround the village, and this may be 
strengthened by planting a thicket of prkkly bamboo beside it. 
The place is cool and invidng, the yards arc usually clean, but 
there is a lack of attention to sanitary matters, particularly in 
protecting the svater supply. 

In the center of the town is the alun-aluti or village square 
planted to huge t^’aringin trees. Beneath their shade tlie market 
place is likely to be found, and here also the people gather for 
various festivities. On one side is the mosque, a plain unattrac¬ 
tive building usually deserted except at times of meetings. 

If the town is the home of a regent, his more imposing 
dwelling faces the square. This is true also for a lesser village 
chief who will have a separate oflicial building or assembly 
hall in front of his house. This may accommodate village guests, 
but its primary use is for the transaction of business, or as a 
stage for the shadow' plays. 

Funiiture is scanty in the poorer houses. Pots, baskets, and 
otiier utensils line the walls; mats and long narrow pillows 
serve as beds; low standards of brass or wood are used as tables 
or arc replaced by mats and banana leaves. Knives and forks 
are not in evidence, as the food is conveyed to the mouth with 
fingers and thumb. 

Normally two main meals are eaten, one about midday, the 
other in the early evening. This, however, is not a true picture 
of Javanese eating, for it is usual to take a snack of rke and a 
drink of coffee upon arising and to lunch often at the various 
food stalls or wayside vendors. Rke cooked in various ways 
and served with highly seasoned preparations is the main dish; 
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bui cakes moulded to represem flo^vers, Jlsh. and animals are 
in favoFf while meat, vegetables) and many strange seeds and 
pods are added to die menu. 

According to tlic wealth and importance pF the family, the 
house furnishings increase in number and variety. European 
beds, tables, chairs and mirrors appear, and in some areas the 
smoky oil lamps or torches arc replaced by electric bulbs, 

Each home and individual is provided widi betel nuts (areca 
nuts), piper leaves, and Hmc used in making the chetv known 
as strj. Large brass bowls fitted with holders for the various 
ingredients appear in the better homes, while the very wealthy 
make a sliow of personal boxes of solid gold. Hospitality de¬ 
mands the offering of siri, which takes the place of fermented 
drinks. Being good Mohammedans the Javanese arc not sup¬ 
posed to use alcohol in any fonn, but a rice wine is sometimes 
made, and champagne—not mentioned in the Koran—is served 
on state occasions in the courts. 

An inspection of the house furnishings gathered by the 
writer for Chicago Natural History Museum makes the list 
just given appear very meager. However, it must be remcm- 
bered that such a collection tvas made from many homes and 
only the most elaborate would possess a large pan of the mate¬ 
rials exhibited. 

The market place faces the square or is found in the shade 
of the waringin trees. Toward it early in the morning, or even 
before daybreak, moves an interesting and varied dirong. Men 
ivith great loads swung on the ends of springy shoulder poles; 
women with fruit and chickens or the baby carried in shoulder 
cloths mingle with food vendors, buffalo carts, and countless 
youngsters. It is a cheery, smiling crovfd intent on the day’s 
rvork, yet seemingly unhurried. 

All day long in the market the vendors squat in front of 
their wares. Fruits, vegetables, spices, native medicines, beads 
and jewelry, fowds, fish, meat, baskets, mats, and metalwork are 
spread temptingly on the ground or exhibited in booths, Here 
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also are baskets of flowers not cut with long stems as in western 
lands: men tuck the blossoms beneath their headbands; women 
fasten them in tlieir hair; children string them for neckSaces- 
Tosc. jasmine, waxen gardenia, or flaming habisctis. 

In one section, usually in booths, are the dealers in cloth. 
Cheap Indian, Japanese, and European imitation batik, or 
prints predominate, although good cloths can be found. Here, 
too, are the tailors, men who size up their customers with a 
glance and proceed to fashion the garments on hand-driven 
sewing machines. Tin workers make repatrs or sell new goods. 
Jewelers regild bracelets or other finery, and brassworkers cut 
designs on their products. 

A constant stream of gaily dressed people moves in and out 
of the market, or puslies its rvay good-naturedly along the 
narrow lanes between venders. They stop to bargain, to gossip, 
to cat or drink. If the purchaser desires a snack of rice and 
fish, he gets them serv ed on bits of green banana leaf, garnished 
ivith colored fruit juices or shredded coconut. The barber 
scrolls through the crowd and. upon request, sets down his 
stool and starts to tvork wLtli utmost unconcern for the passing 
throng. 

Most native needs are supplied in the market, but close by 
will be one or two Chinese shops where shoes, furniture, lamps, 
and other less ty pical Javanese objects can be secured. 

Most people of Java depend on agriculture for a living, and 
of all producti rice is most important. In a few districts where 
it is impossible to get water to Ute fields, com or sweet potatoes 
arc raised on unirrigated land. 

In the mountain districts fields are constructed by erecting 
mud walls and then cutting and filling in behind as far as prac¬ 
tical, repeating until the terraces rise step by step far up the 
slopes, ily damming streams and rivers, by the use of water 
wheels, by diverting die flow of springs, water is directed into 
an intricate system of flumes and ditches, which serve the 
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plots. It is here tliat the village cooperative functions at its 
best to make evTry person a producer. 

The system of cultivation is so stmilar lo that already 
described that it will be mentioned only in outline. The field 
is flooded and then is broken with primitive devices dra^vn by 
carabao. It is dicn allowed to stand until die soil b a sofi ooze. 
In the meantime the seed rice has been grooving in a prepared 
bed. "When all is ready the green shoots are pulled up, tied in 
bundles, die tops cut off, and arc dicn ready for tmnsplanting. 
In a short time most of die terraces arc a rich green* but here 
and there a flooded field glistens tn a mosaic of green or the 
gold of ripening grain. 

Through succeeding weeks the flow of water is regulated 
to keep it. from becoming stagnant; weeds are pulled; fences are 
repaired and traps arc set against such pests as monkeys, mice* 
and locusts. As the crop matures thousands of rice birds descend 
on the ripening grain, and bamboo clappers arc placed dirough- 
out die fields. Each is attached to a line leading to a shelter 
where a member of the Eaniily sits* occasionally jerking the 
lines. The clappers give out a noisy iraming^ and the Gock 
rises only to settle in another field. Scarecrows, made in imsta- 
tion of hawks, swing lazily from bamboo poles and help keep 
die pests in motion. 

As elscw^herc in Malaysia a series of ceremonies helps to 
insure a good crop. The proper time to break the soil or to 
plant is indicated by the position of certain stars. Miniature 
liouses are erected in die fields and offerings are made in them 
to Dewd Sri—the goddess of rice or of fertility. Magical practices 
promote the grow^th of the crop* while other acts keep the evil 
spirits away. 

’When harvTst time comes the first rice must l>e cut by 
women using crescent shaped blades tdcnticat to those used by 
the Ttnguian of the northern Philippines. So entrenched b 
this custom diat when Duich officials tried to force the use of 
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scythes and sickles, the natives staged a small rebellion. The 
rice stalks arc tied in bundles, which are allowed to dry before 
they arc carried to the granaries. Moat held work Is done on 
an exchange basis, but the cutlers of rice usually retain every 
sixdt bundle as ]>ayinent. 

Hart'est time is festival time. Strips of paper or palm leaves 
attached to bamboo poles are set in the fields. Offerings of food, 
betel nut, flowers, and even articles of women's dress are placed 
in the field shrines as gifts to the goddess Sri. Incense is burned 
and prayers recited before the first well-filled stalks are cut. A 
few of die stalks are laid in the spirit house, then otlters are 
made into dolls dressed to represent the rice "mother'’ and 
■■father,*' They are rubbed with a yellow paste, as befits the 
gods, and placed in ilie shrine. Not far away a feast has been 
prepared beneath a Low-roofed shelter, and here all the workers 
partake of the new crop. Then, and only then, can the real 
harvest begin. 

^Vhen finally the crop is ready to be taken to the granary 
a procession is formed. Men and boys carrying bamboo instru¬ 
ments known as angklung fumisJi music; others wear grotesque 
masks; then comes the bridal pair, "the father and mother 
rice,” in a palanquin, and behind them come the workers carry¬ 
ing the sheaths of rice on bamboo poles. With shout and laugh¬ 
ter they install the "bride and groom" in the granary; the crop 
is stored and the structure is closed for forty days. Even when 
it is proper to use the new crop, it must be handled according 
to a strict code simibr to that found widespread over Malaysia, 

This description of village agriculture applies to the lands 
controlled by the dessas. Great acreages have been leased to 
European planters, who raise export crops such as sugar, tea, 
tobacco, pepper, and teak. The laborers are mostly Javanese, 
but the methods are those of the western world. 

The traveler in central Java sees terraced fields constandy 
filled with water, and upon inquiry finds that they are fish 
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ponds. Artificial grooving of fish is widespread, but here it 
reaches its greatest development. 

Minnows are spawned in small pools and later are trans¬ 
ferred to larger. When only a few fish are desired they are 
taken witii a landing net, but generally die pond is drained. All 
small fry are transferred to other ponds, while the large fish are 
graded and sold. 

Salt water ponds often extend for miles along the coasts of 
north Java, w'hile net fishing is the main industry of many 
coastal villages. Practically every fishing device known ut 
Malaysia can be found in Java, These range from the stupe^c- 
tion of die fish by means of poisonous roots to the use of casting 
nets and traps. 

>fuming is unimportant, but tradition as well as early 
accounts indicate that the bow and arrow w’as known and that 
the btowgun tvith poisoned darts was an important weapon.® 

Importation of foreign goods is causing the rapid disappear¬ 
ance of many native crafts, except where they are encouraged 
intentionally. Even the famous Javanese batik is undergoing 
decline due to die half-stamp imitations known as “chop” work, 
\Vhere weaving still is done it usually is with the typical loom 
and most of the other devices used in the Philippines. 

Perhaps the best known of Javanese products is batik work. 
A white cloth, usually cotton. Is soaked in peanut oil to give 
it a yellowish color. The operator sits with this cloth on a 
frame in front of her, while at her side is a pot of wax kept 
liquid by a fire beneath it. When all is ready she dips a eJion- 
tung—a Utile copper dipper with a tiny spout—into the wax and 
deftly sketches a pattern on the cloth. Using other dippers w ith 
different size spouts, she adds to the design and fills in large 
spaces with the wax. When one side is finished she lums the 
bbrtc and reproduces each line and dot on the other side. In 
this manner she covers all the cloth which is to remain the 
original color in the completed pattern, The cloth is then 
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clipped into a tub of cold dye and dried, the prcxess being re- 
pea led until the uncovered port ions are of the proper tint. The 
next step is to remove the wax from all |KisrLs that are to take 
the second color and to cover those just finished^ Each color 
means a repetition of the prycedurep and to be considered a 
good batik each line and dot mmsi be exactly die same on ixjth 
sides. A cheap copy is now^ made, especially for ibc tourist trade. 
Irii this a metal stamp ts dipped in the liquid wax and is pressed 
on one side of the clotln after which die reverse side is batiked- 

These cloths scribe as ski its For tx>th sexes, as women’s 
shoulder cloihsi as headbands, and have many other uses^ The 
designs are traditionalH and though showing great skill do not 
permit of ingenuity or creaiive work. Some patterns are re¬ 
served for royalty, some are regionab but all arc reproduced 
iri the same style as in times past. 

Copper and brass casting are ancient arts in Java, and the 
method employed is the so<allcd "lost wax process/' The 
object to be produced 1$ modeled in wax and covered with clay 
to fonn a mold. Molten metal poured into the mold melts 
the tvax and takes its place. The mold when cool is broken 
open, and tlie rough cast b ready. It still has to be ground and 
poHslied before delicate designs are added by means of small 
chisels and punches driven in witlt tnallets. lit melting the 
metal the .Malayan forge—here made of bamboo—b generally 
used, Thb ajicietit type of forge was formerly used exclusively 
in the manufacture of fine krbes and other blades for which 
Java is fauiouSp but now the box forge from China is usually 
employed. 

’Work in precious metals is carried on in the courts, and the 
goldsmiths are held in high repute, but such craftsmen are 
seldom seen in die dessas. There b a certain amount of regional 
specialization in some crafts. stJ that one village will be noted 
for its wood carving while another will be famed for die 
cellence of the shadow play figures that it produces* 
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Despite the fact that great quantities of fcN>d must be pro* 
duced to feed the ever increasing population, the people are 
unhurried and have time for many forms of encertainmeni. 
Coclifighung is a major sportp but quail contests and cricket 
hghts sur up a surptbing amount of entiiiisjasm. Men and lioys 
engage m flying kites or in kite coinfijits. When the men come 
back from the fields ai the end of the day* the small bo^ take 
over the care of the ivater buffaloes and shoiti and play as they 
scrub the clumsy animak in the ri^er pools. Oftentimes one 
secs a group of children gathered around some old man, listen¬ 
ing widi TTipt attention as he tells the talcs of long ago. 

But above all odier amusements is the wnynng^ or shadow 
playt ivith Its or orchestral, accompaniment. The 

shadow play probably originated in China with ancestor wor¬ 
ship, Centuries ago it was carried lo favan tvhcrc tt was adapted 
to the great Indian epicSj the Mahabharata and the Ram ay ana. 
Through the cenmrics ihc scenes and actors Iiave been given 
local settings until they are considered, by of the people, 
as being purely Javanese." The shadow play is a pastime but 
it also partakes somet^rhat of the religious, for it is often given 
to promote recovery from an illness or is started with a food 
offering to the spirits. 

In die village the front of the chiefs audience room serves 
as a stage for tlic puppets, die director, and the orchestra. A 
large screen b put up, and behind diis sits the dnlang, or direc¬ 
tor. Beside him lies a large hauatia stalk inio tvhicb he has 
thrust a great array of leather pijpj>ets. The beautifully carved 
and richly colored figures represent royal personages or brupl 
beings intent on injuring ihe good. All figures arc grotesque. 
Tfie good and noble have narroiv faces, sharp noseSt and slanting 
eyes, while tlic brutal are round heed ivith liulgiirg eyes and, 
oftenlirncSt with tusks proiTuding from heavy mouthsH 

The puppets have movable arms and Iqjs^ which are nianipu' 
lated by the dalangas he recites the tales. Ancient heroes with 
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magical power strtiggle with giants and demons to rescue the 
beautiful maidens or to rwtore the rajah to his throne. Figure 
succeeds figure and each is greeted with shouts and laughter 
or the Javanese equiv^alent of “boo.” 

The men sU behind the dalang and watch the puppets, 
while the women fill the open space in front and gaze at the 
shadows as they are throw'n on the screen by a strong light from 
behind. 

.All through the performance the gamelan b playing. This 
is an orchestra of about thirty instruments, in which gongs, 
dnjms, xylophones, and other pcrctission instruments pre¬ 
dominate. Ordinarily five different types of percussion instru¬ 
ments are used, and these may appear tliree- to sixfold along 
with other instruments. However. tJte low, strange melody is 
started and is carried by a violin and flutes. 

The play often lasts from dusk till dawn. Children sleep: 
adults walk alxitit chatting or chewing betel ntit; but most 
give rapt attention as they follotv the fortunes of the heroes 
on the screen. The dalang must be able to keep up 3 running 
d»CTiptIon of the play, to take the parts of the various actors, 
and to direct the orchestra. He must know the literature, die 
proper speech, dress, weapons for every rank represented; and 
he must be able to improvise as occasion demands. In the 
courts and larger settlements the dalangs are usually well edu¬ 
cated, highly trained men, but in the dessas they often acquire 
their knowledge of the plays simply by Ibtetiing and imitating. 

Of a different sort arc the wayang ktitik and the wayang 
golek, a sort of Punch and Judy show in which figures with 
cither flat or rounded heads appear on the stage without the 
use of a screen. 

Closely related to the shadow play are the lOayang iopeng 
and the wayang urong. In the former masked figures act out the 
parts while the dalang recites the lines and explains the acts. In 
the wayang wong the actors sp^k their own parts and execute 
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th€ dance by graceful posturing and alow movementa of hands, 
fingers, arms, legs, and body. 

As one surveys the range of wayang plays, one secs the 
transition from the early sliadow performance, probably related 
to dte ancestral cult, to tire portrayal of the great epics of India 
by human actors who still imitate the puppets. It is probable 
that the shadow play was carried from die Indies to Europe by 
tire Arab. 

The shadow play is universal in java, but human actors 
appear in the villages only as members of traveling troupes. In 
the courts trained dancers give really artistic performances, for 
which they are trained from early childhood. The female parts 
are taken by girls of royal blood or maidens especially chosen 
and reared in die court. Their instruction, which t^ins at 
the age of six, consists of dancing, learning the plays and the 
significance of the music. Every morement is dictated, while 
the garments and jew'cls reflect the wealdi of die realm. 

Such dances are seen only by the people of die court or by 
the favored guests of the ruler, and hence are seldom photo* 
graphed. When a few years ago. the writer was given pennis* 
sion to have a dance of the princesses photographed, it caused 
a near scandal among die younger royalty. Only the insistence 
of die ruler that he Jmd granted permission and wished the 
picture ukcn made it possible for die photographer to get bis 
films from the ro)^l compound. Even dien a portion of the pic* 
tiires was destroyed by an unknown party who broke into the 
dark room. 

The student of Javanese affairs is constantly confronted with 
the strange mingling of old and new; of the harmonious blend¬ 
ing of systems that seem in necessary conflict. Here is dte highly 
democratic, communistic dessa organization on which the auto¬ 
cratic rule of India was imposed without greatly modifying 
either. The impress of caste still lingers in the defence paid 
to rank, yet the old order calls for equal participation in all 
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communal duties. Kings and rulers were iorcigti to the old- 
lime Malayan village, yet the Hindu epics, which deal primarily 
with the doings of royalty, have taken sucJi firm hold on the 
iniaginatiun tliat they furnish most of the subjects for the 
sliadoiv' plays and other amusements. 

Nowiicre is this impress of royalty more clearly seen than 
in the events centering in the marriage ceremony. Engagements 
sometimes are arranged between mere children, although actual 
marriage is delayed until lioiJi have reached puberty. .4s a 
rule the parents make the matches, but there is an increasing 
independence manifest by the young people. Once a girl is 
selected the boy's parents send representatives to discuss terms, 
and when an agreement is reached it is followed by a celebra¬ 
tion in ivhich friends and relatives take part. 

The marriage ceremony varies considerably according to 
ibe wealth and rank of the participants, but as far as conditions 
permit it follows a general pattern. The day before the main 
ceremony the bridegroom goes to die mosque where he meets 
the girl's guardian, and together they conclude the bond. 

In some cases die groom proceeds directly to the girl's home; 
in others a double procession is held. In either case the young 
people on that day are represented as royalty. Their bodies are 
rubbed ivith a ycMotv paste and they are dad in regal dress. If 
they go in procession they usually start from their respective 
homes accompanied by many friends, the groom on a horse, the 
bride in a palanquin. When the parties meet, a mock battle 
ensues, after w'hich they join forces and march to the bride's 
home. The road is lined w ith people, the gumclan plays, and 
great excitement prevails. Two masked figures lead the way, 
then come men carrying lances, followed by religious function¬ 
aries and the anklung orchestra. The anklung is a device made 
from banilioo lubes of different lengths attached to a wooden 
frame. As the operator shakes the frame die tubes give out 
notes not unlike those of a pipe organ. Next in line come 
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many friends 03117]ng branches in which paper birds or even 
live monkeys are fastened. Female relatives bearing gifts pre¬ 
cede the bride and groom. 

Arrived at the bride’s home the couple is showered with 
yellow rice and sprinkled w'iUi water from a Leafy bush; then 
they toss betel nuts and leaf at each other. The groom crushes 
an egg Ixrneaih his foot; the bride kneels before him, sprinkling 
his feet witit water from an earthen jar, after which she smashes 
die receptacle. It is explained diat these acts release magical 
forces, sliow'er the couple with blessings, and insure fertility. 

For a time die couple sit in state "like royalty," after which 
comes a banquet and perhaps a shadow play or dance. Next 
day tliey should go to the grooms parents, but soon they are 
settled in their ow'n dwelling. 

Polygamy is permitted by hrohammedanism. but for the 
average man a second wife is rare. However divorce is so 
common that Campbell is led to speak of the marriage de in 
Java as "britile." 

Children are greatly desired, and from the time it is known 
that a svoman is pregnant she receives special attendon. Presents 
are given to her, and at stated times she receives ceremonial 
baths or is assisted by magical acts. The newborn child is like¬ 
wise the subject of many bide ceremonies that promote its 
growth and assure its welfare, Everyone in die village takes an 
interest in the youngsters, and they run around naked and care¬ 
free undl they are drawn slowly into the life pattern of the 
adults. 

With the introduction of Islam many of tire children were 
taught to recite the Koran, and a few were educated in die 
teachings of du.- cult. It was not until tgoy that any real at¬ 
tempt was made to give even an elementary education to the 
villagers. At that time dessa schools offering a three-year train¬ 
ing with teaching in the local dialects w^ere set up by the Dutch. 
These were well received and by 1935 about a million and a 
half children were in attendance. 
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The religion oF Java is MohammedanUm but u differs 
greatly fram that taught by the Prophet, or even fron^ that 
found in the Near East of today. Carried by the Arabs to India 
it Tivas deeply modified by Indian beliefs before it was trans¬ 
ferred to the far East. 

TJic faidiful offer prayers with faces turned toward Mecca. 
They late part in the Friday serv'ices ai the mosque; they fast 
from sunrise to sunset during Ramadhan—the ninth inontfi; 
they abstain From forbidden foods such as port and most fer¬ 
mented drinks. Tlie elaborate Hindu and Buddhistic worship 
with idols, temples, and a highly organisted priesthood fell be¬ 
fore the miliuint Moliammedans, hut belief in Ute souls of the 
deadp demons, spirits of mountains and trees was undistutljed. 
The power of incantations, magiCp and even of the old-time 
medium still persists alongside die declaration that "there is no 
other god but God and Mohammed is his prophet." 

TJie central place of worship is the mosque—or misrgil— 
which in most rural districts is merely a square* open building 
w'ithoiu minarets or other accessories seen in most lands where 
Islam is dominant. 

In general Mohammedanism has not added to the architect 
tural or artistic life of Java, UTien Islam entered the Indies It 
found thousands of shrines, temples, sculptured hills, and other 
sacred places of the Indian cults. As it gained in poiver these 
monuments were deseried, the stones of the lemples were used 
for building purposes, and the jungle spread again over the 
works of mere man. Today, all over Java, are ruins of once 
imposing sanctuaries—the result of Indian influence. 

There is some evidence that the first and most modest of 
these simtHires ivcre erected in west Java early in the Christian 
era, hut it was noi tmtii the eighth or nintli centuries that the 
really impressive inonumenu appeared in cenrrat and eastern 
Jav^. By that time Buddhism was dominant and the power of 
ihe rulers, or the religious leal of the people* was great enough 
to produce edifices equal to any in the ivorld. 
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The be$t known oE all BuddJtistic remams in the island is 
Borobudur, pro1»bly built between the latter half of the eighth 
century and the first half of the ninth. On a plain surrounded 
by mountains and guarded by at least one active volcano stood 
a hundred-foot high bill covering about ten acres. The top and 
sides were cut away to form a truncated pyramid and the sur- 
face was cased In volcanic stOines. Each block was so dovetailed 
that all fitted perfectly together v^’idioiit the aid of mortar, and 
many were elaborately carved. Starting at the ground level was 
the first of a scries of terraced galleries with outside balustrade 
carv'ed in bas relicE 

At first the scenes deal with everyday affairs—court life, 
market days, agricultural scenes, women carrying water, fisher¬ 
men hauling in their catch—and some pictures of heaven and 
lie IK These are succeeded by hundreds of scenes showing inci¬ 
dents in tire life of Gautama Buddha. In one scene he meets 
a lioness tltat is unable to feed her young, and to relieve her 
distre.%s he offers his own body. In another he appears as a 
turtle beside a sinking ship. After taking the passengers ashore 
he offers his flesh as food. Thus the story is unfolded, like pages 
in a book, until through self-denial and prayer he becomes the 
Buddha—the Enlightened One. Above the Iowxt galleries there 
are occasional niches in which are seated Buddhas, 

Circling above the squared terraces are three platforms with 
seventy-two bell-sbapcd shrines. Each U done in stone lattkc- 
w'ork so as to allow' a view' of the seated Buddha w'ithin. On 
each side of the structure is a gateway and a flight of stairs, lad¬ 
ing to a central dome and spire—the probable repository of a 
relic of Buddha's body. 

More than three miles of intricate carv'ings and hundreds 
of Statues adorn the sculptured hill. Such a monument must 
have demanded the serv'ices of thousands of laborers, many 
master builders and sculptors, yet in the lore of the land die 
period of its building tvas the Golden Age of Java. 
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Many more Buddhistic ruins appear close to BorobudutF 
striiile not far away are iJie temples of Prambanan dedicated to 
Siva, DuTga, their first-born son Gauesa—the elcphant-headed, 
and other deities of the Brahmanistic cult. These temples con¬ 
tain sepulchral cavities probably intended for the royalty of 
the mighty Hindu court of Mataram. 

Far back in the mountains on the Dieng Plateau were state 
tomlis and temples where in times past throngs of pilgrims 
gathered. Everywhere on the plain are ruins of temples and 
secular buildings, which, judged from the few that are fairly 
intact, must have been among the finest in the island. 

By the time of the Empire of ^fadjapahit there was evident 
deterioration in art, and the sculpture is less perfect. The 
golden days were past and the intrigues of Islam were already 
sapping the vitality of the Hindu-Javancse state. It is well to 
remember, lioivever, that a powerful government, a mighty re¬ 
ligion, and great artistic development existed in Java while 
central and northern Europe tvere still but little advanced. At 
the time when Constantinople bad fallen and the Turks were 
tJireaicning Europe, their coreligionists were threatening the 
Javanese empire of Madjapaliit. The fall of that Sute, the 
exodus of its leaders to Bali, the internal strife between the 
new rulers of Java, all tended to tveaken the Island and allow 
it to fall a prey to the colonisting powers of Europe. But India 
has left an indelible mark on Java, in physical type, in language, 
in ideas of rank, and many other aspects of life. 

At the outbreak of \\'orld War H there were in Java two 
courts-Djokjakarta and Snrakaria-which while puppet states, 
gave some idea of the magnificence of former days. They like¬ 
wise preserved many of the customs of past times so that one 
could obtain some idea of old Javanese culture. 

In our review of the history of the Island W'e noted the 
decline and eventual downfall of the Hiitdu-Javancse Empire 
of ^fadjapallit. \Vc saw the dev elopment of rival Mohammedan 
states, the emergence of tJic second empire of Mataram and its 
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eventual breakup. Civil wars, struggles with tiie Dutch forces, 
pestilence, and forced deliveries of goods regardless of native 
welfare so weakened and impoverished the lower classes as well 
as the courts that it is estimated that tiie popuiation had dropped 
in 1 ^ 3 ^ ooc 3nd one half millions. This figure probably is 
too low but it is certain that the conquering Europeans finally 
had to deal with a greatly weakened people. Witii the reor¬ 
ganization that took place when die affairs of die Dutch East 
India Company were taken over by the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment some of the native states in central Java tvere allowed to 
con tin ue. 

The itv'o mentioned above still symliolizc die continuance 
of Javanese rule, alUiough Ixjtli are dominated by the Dutch. 
Outwardly diey perpetuate old conditions and afford us a 
most enlightening glimpse of the magnificence of the native 
cuuns of two centuries ago; of the wealth, power, and prestige 
of die rulers, and the surprising accepiaiice of diis amoctaiic 
over lordship by the democratic communities. 

Djokjakarta is the capital city of one of these mid-Java 
states and Is the home of the sultan. W'ithiii the city is a nvile- 
square, walled-in enclosure known as die kralori. Fating it is 
an open grass square In which huge wqringin trees, trimmed 
to represent giant umbrellas, proclaim the residence of royalty. 
’Widlin the tvalls is a series of courtyards with elaborate one- 
story pavilions and dwellings, great courts, workshops for arti¬ 
sans, and die more humble dwellings of die servitors. One open 
pavilion the roof of tvhich is supported by carved, gilded, and 
lacquered pillars is the audience hall or dirons room where 
the sultan appears for state ceremonies. Another serves as a 
great dining hall; still another as the gamelan or music liail. 
In one section of the kraton is die yellow palace of the Sultan: 
nearby is die dwelling of his chief wife; then comes the harem; 
barracks for tlic bodyguard; homes of princes and nobles. 

li is said that fifteen thousand persons dwell witliin the 
walls and diat of tfiis number ten thousand are women. These 
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include not only those who make up the court but the sei^'itors 
as well—those svho cook, attend tlie royal apattmenis, the batik 
makers, and hundreds who have certain prescribed duties. 

Everywhere are great pomp and show, "When the sovereign 
goes outside die walls his royal chair usually goes with him. 
Always he and the nobles are accompanied by umbrella bearers, 
for die umbrella is one sign of rank never omitted. Tbe golden 
umbrella ts reserved for die ruler; tlie sultana and princes may 
use yellow, nobles green or red, and so on to lesser orders. 
Since die advent of the automobile one frequently sees cars, 
even after nightfall, w'ith umbrellas sticking out of die windows 
to proclaim “Who's Who.*' The sultan, and nowadays die 
nobles, frequently W'car an audit tliat combines a semi-Euro. 
pean-cut jacket svith batik pantaloons and an elaborate batik 
cloth wrapped around the waist, tucked up and allotted to fall 
in folds, TJie hat is cupshaped with die large end fitting 
closely around Uie forehead. That of the ruler is black with 
white lines near the top: others are of various colors according 
to rank, and arc made of semitransparent material. Even the 
way a man wears his kris is indicative of rank. 

'When tlte sultan celebrates some important occasion, such 
as the breaking of the Moltammedan fast, the royal heirlooms 
—a golden elephant, snake, cock, deer, bull and other animals, 
as well as golden dishes for the betel chewing and a golden 
spittoon—arc carried in procession. Also for important events a 
parade of the sultan's troops takes place. This is most revealing, 
for different units wear the garb of different epochs. Some wear 
bright red suits widt red helmets, some green garments and 
bbick hats. Footgear ranges from high riding boots to bare 
feet. Some carry guns, others bow and arrows, still others 
spears and shields. One unit in semi military dress U equipped 
with out-of-daic rifles, at least part of which are spiked. It is 
all very imposing but ineffective. 

Formerly, it is said, the full drew of the men for court affairs 
consisted of trousers and a sarong, but all above the waist was 
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bare. The \%*oman appears at court bareheaded and with bare 
shoulders. Her dress is a light band of cloth around the body 
barely covering the breasts and drawn tightly below tbe arms. 
This extends to the waist where it meets the sarong and waist¬ 
band. 

The usual dress of the Javanese woman is the sarong, which 
may extend from just below the armpits to the knees, or it may 
reach from waist to ankles, while the upper pan of tlie body is 
covered w'jih a closely fitting jacket. Men ordinarily wear knee 
trousers and over these a Aain-/)an/flng—a long batik cloth 
wrapped around tlie low'er part of tire body. A jacket is cus¬ 
tomarily worn, while on the head is a folded cloth with ends 
lucked in. 

'When royalty passes along the roads the populace—men, 
women and children—immediately take the dodok or squatting 
position, in ivhich they really sit on their heels. Formerly they 
did the same for Europeans, and in some districts the older 
people still show this sign of respect. 

Servitors, officials, and even members of the royal family 
approach die ruler in an attitude of abject suhmission. They 
take a crouching position and tlien using one hand as sort of a 
third foot they inch their tvay fortvard. .As a final token of 
respect they close their hands and raise them to the level of 
their foreheads. In addressing one of higher rank the “high 
language** must he used, but to those of lesser importance the 
“low language" is proper. 

All this indicates a ser\'ility which in fart 1 $ not felt. At 
one time such acts had tlie backing of religion, and for genera¬ 
tions it w'as the custom to grant this deference to the higher 
classes. Except for the younger, educated genetation these 
customs are taken for granted and are followed much as we 
tip the hat and shake hands. Despite this respect shotvn them 
the native rulers have not always been protectors of their 
people. Often they were as cruel and exacting as the European 
sovereigns of old. Commoners were treated as serfs during 
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some regimes; comely maidens were taken for the royal harem; 
and oppoiing princes were done away with. 

Much can be charged against die native rulers; but wlicn 
the Dutdr came into control, conditions were equally unhappy. 
In recent years the rule of Holland has fjeen mild and Just 
and the native has had increasing opportunities, but the average 
man is uneducated and has feiv opportunities to rise or to 
participate in his own government. The favored few have taken 
advantage of the more liberal policy and are actively demand¬ 
ing greater concessions, which soon must be granted unless the 
rulers wish again to face rebellion. 

Java today is a strange mingling of tlic old and die netv. 
The mass of the population is typically Malayan, yet in the 
mountain districts of eastern Java dierc is a noticeable increase 
in stature and in length of head, while in the courts individuals 
of Indian type are common.* Indian influence is particularly 
evident in the central portion of the island, where the Javanese 
proper arc found, and in the cast—the home of die Sundanese. 
The Madurese of the northeast coast and adjacent island of 
Madura are less affected. 

Tlie village still functions as die basic social unit; royal 
courts still hold the respect of millions; regents who once were 
nobles rule important territories as representatives of Holland; 
above them is the superstructure of Dutch olTicbldom. The 
millions of Java are far removed from their rulers; whatever 
loyalty there is toward a state is to those units which for them 
represent home rule. The far-off land of Holland is a vague 
thing that is accepted without too much thought, but it has 
less hold on the imagination or affections of the jjcople than 
the sacred homeland of Mohammed, or the mythland of the 
Hindu epics. 
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G ARALLELIiNG tlie ^faIay Peninsula for nearly half its 
length and separated from it by the narrottf Straits of 
Malacca lies die great island of Sumatra. 

Although for centuries most of the trade with the Indies has 
passed along its coasts, and despite the fact that the first empires 
of the southeastern Orient arose there, the island is still little 
hnown to the outside world. The thirty year Atchinese war 
made the people of Holland acutely aware tliai the natives of 
the northern portion were a powerful foe. The development 
of great rubber plan la do ns on the east coast and the oil fields 
of Palembang made the financial world conscious of a vast but 
little-developed land of promise, tvhile Sumatra wTappers re¬ 
minded smokers that the best tobacco leaf was produced there. 
But of the peoples of the interior little has been heard, although 
Dutch explorers and officials have made voluminous reports. 
^Ve propose to deal briefly ivith tw*o of the most poiverful of 
these groups—the Batak, who have been reported as "literate 
cannibals, and the Metiangkabau “whose women are su¬ 
preme." liui first a glimpse of the island itself. 

Approximately the size of the state of California, it stretches 
in a northwest-southeast direction for a distance of 1060 miles, 
fts east coast is fringed with mangrove trees and nipa palms, 
which grow in shallow swamps. Sluggish rivers lead through 
the jungles tow^ard the mountains of the interior. Tlie air ts 
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hot, humid and lifeless. Yet the ufcaltli of the island lies mainly 
in those lowlands. 

On the west coast a narrow plain is cut across at interv^als 
by turbulent streams rushing down from the highlands. Beyond 
this plain precipitous cliifs bar entrance inland except in a few 
favored localities. The land rises quickly to a high plateau, or 
to a wide valley between parallel mountain chains. Great vol¬ 
canic peaks tower above die plains and many lakes to make 
Sumatra the most beautiful spot in the Indies. 

In these high tablelands sviih their cool, bracing air live the 
Mcnangkabau and Batak, whom we shall use as type groups. 
Others-such as die Redjang, Lampong, and Lebong of south¬ 
ern Sumatra—are, perhaps, of equal importance, but the two 
to be discussed are personally knowm to the wTiter, ivho selected 
them for study because oF die contrasts they present to the 
tribes already discussed. 

The MrjvANOKABAU 

We shall deal first with the Mcnangkabau of the Padang 
Highlands and shall try to present their somewhat unique insti¬ 
tutions from the native viewpoint, that is, as it was explained 
by native informants rather dian give any dieoretical discussion 
as to origins and developments. Other closely related groups, 
such as the Korinchi, often arc included in this discussion, while 
all the territory once included in die old Malayu Empire fre¬ 
quently is spoken of as Mcnangkabau. 

The Empire of Malayu. which was in existence by the sev¬ 
enth century, is said to have stretched from the Highlands south 
through Korinchi and east beyond the state of Djambi. At 
limes it appears to have been subject to Srivijaya or to one of 
the powerful states in Java: then again it was of sufficient im¬ 
portance to send its own representatives to China. According 
to Loch ‘ the king of Malayu extended his rule into the High¬ 
lands about the middle of the fourteenth century, and from 
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then on the state is referred to as ^fcna^gkabau. Before the 
end of that century it had spread Its inHuence and nommal 
sway over a coiisidenible portion of central Sumatra and had 
sent colonists to iJie west coast of the Malay Peninsula. Such 
outposts soon became separated from the homeland, but the 
present Federated Malay State of Negri Sembibn still timin* 
tains much of the life and customs of the Highlands. 

It often has been stated that Uic Empire of Malayu, or 
Menangkabau. is the homeland of the modern Malay, from 
whicJi they spread along the coasts of xMalaysb carrying with 
them their customs, language and physical type. That the 
Menangkabau ha\'e much in common with die coastal Malay 
IS certain, but tlie almost complete lack of the most important 
and spectacular elements of Afenangkabau social organiiation 
outside of Sumatra argues against die migration of die coastal 
Malay from the Highlands of drat Island. 

Like all the early states of Indonesia, Menangkabau owed its 
origin to and tvas dominated by Indbn rulers, but the number 
of Indian immigrants was net er very great. Their governmental 
structure was imposed on but did not destroy the older matri- 
linbl clan and phrairy organization. The Menangkabau insist 
that tfie Indian rulers were always “beside, not aiwve the 
people." As their power waned die old order dominated the 
scene until today only vestiges of royalty remain in high sound- 
ing but functioiiless titles or in some ceremonies-^uch ns diat 
of marriage. 

The probable cause of die decline and eventual downfall 
of the empire was die spread of Mohammedanism and the col¬ 
lapse of great states elsewhere in the Indies. With no strong 
power capable of asserting its rule, the court disappeared, while 
the older social system fulfilled all the needs of government. 

As will be seen later the old matriUnial dan system is not in 
keeping with many of the orthodox ideas of Islam. But that 
Faith does not demand a great deal from its converts beyond 
the observance of its fasts, its calls to prayer, its prohibitions of 
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pork and alcoholic drinks, and iis acceptance of Allah and bis 
prophet. The rather lax observ'ance of part of iliese require¬ 
ments led some of the more religious^pccially those who had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca-to demand reforms involving 
also changes in the social structure. The result was the so-called 
Padri Wars (1821-37). which for a period split the people into 
two bitterly opposed factions. At this time the Dutch, trho had 
been watching for an opportune time to enter die Highlands, 
took the held against the Padris. The latter were defeated and 
die Duicli assumed nominal control. Various attempts to 
assert the sovereign rights of Holland have quickly sdrred these 
very democratic people to opposition or open rebellion, and 
even to the present day diey have preserved their freedom attd 
old imtitutions to a surprising degree. 

Somewhat divergent accounts have been published concern- 
ing the form and functioning of ^Tenangkabau society, for its 
complexity is such tltat errors are likely to creep into any at¬ 
tempt to analyje iL Even the headmen arc sometimes in dispute 
as to the correct titles or exact duties of certain officers or the 
full functions of certain divisions. Tliis account attempts to 
explain tlie family, clan, phtatty, and other units as tlicy were 
outlined to Uic writer by a number of the leading members of 
the group. Where several different names were applied to the 
same individual or office die one in most general use was ac¬ 
cepted regardless of the possible history ol die case.* 

The smallest tuiit is the rumah or house, die members of 
iv'hich trace their origin back to a single woman called mni— 
oldest woman, t 11—mother. or in u*-h cad woman. Thus the 
family is made up of an original headu'oman, her sons, her 
daughters, and their children and so on to succeeding genera¬ 
tions. Boys never lose their rights in tlie family home or 
property and may return at any time to share the general room. 
After the age of about fifteen and until married, dicy seldom 
sleep in die mother's lioiisc. for ai that time they arc expected 
to spend their nights at the religious house near die mosque. 
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There are indications that this is the perpetuation, tinder Mo¬ 
hammedan ism, of the custom of unmarried men sleeping in 
the men's house. 

Each married daughter has a room or compartment in the 
family dwelling for the exclusive use of herself, husband, and 
children. Marriage isahvays outside the house and clan so that 
her spouse never acquires any rights in her motlicr’s home or 
I>roperty, but iic does retain such rights in the house into which 
he was born. 

The husband's position in the family is well indicated by 
the fact that he is called orniig santsntio or "borrotved man,” 
while his relationship to his own children, though recogniaed, 
is lielittled by the saying: "A rooster can Jay no eggs, but a 
motlier is to her children as a hen to her chickens. ' 

All cultivated land and most oilier property belong to the 
rumah or house. When a girl marriesH .r plot of land is assigned 
to her and her husband to work. They have control of the 
products derited from it, except as they are called upon to 
share in tlic house expenses. But if the woman dies or is di¬ 
vorced, the husbands interest ceases at once. Goods acquired 
jointly or individually may be disposed of by gift wJtile the 
owners are living, but if no provisions liave been made for 
such personal belongings, the woman’s share goes to her fiouse 
and Uic husbands to his. All the man's loyaiites arc centered 
in the house tvhere he was bom. He is nursed tiiere when he 
is III. he takes pan in its deliberations, and he assists in keeping 
the propeny in repair, 

.An adult man, usually tfie brother or son of the headwoman, 
is chosen to be the head of the house and is then knowm as 
mama^ rumah or tugmii rumalt, Loeh» translates mamu* as 
“mother's brother'’ and traces it to a Tamil origin, in actual 
usage it may be applied to mother’s brother, motJier’s son, 
eldest sister’s son, or even the son of any daughter in the house 
who is selected by the adult memheTs. It is his duty to look 
after the welfare of his nepheivs and nieces, to arrange w-ed- 
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dings, to guard the family property and to preside at family 
councils. He receives no pay for his services, but he bears the 
title of “hereditaTy great” and on festive occasions wears dis* 
tinctive garments and headdress. 

Theoretically all the family resides in one long house, but 
increases in nutnbers, disputes, or other causes may lead to the 
construction of one or more additional dwellings on the lands 
of the original rumah. In such a case each house may select 
a headman or may remain under one leader. In either event 
the close relationship of all is rccognircd by the fact that they 
are collectively known as parui gadang—’hig womb,” as opposed 
to the smaller unit parwf Ae/eA"‘small w'omb." If each house 
has selected a leader one of them will be chosen to represent 
the family, which is further designated as salu Hini—"one 
descent.” 

Despite the fact that the mother’s family and clan are con¬ 
sidered more intimately related to the child than are those of 
the father, the terms of address arc similar/ 

As a community grows it may attach to itself outsiders— 
friends, servants, former slaves—uniil a considerable number 
has come to dwell on the lands of the original family. These 
outsiders have no land and no voice in the government, but 
their interests are safeguarded. Such a division is knotvn as a 
payang and its head (usually the same as the family head) is 
knowtt as capetla payung or perhaps as punguiu payung—"head 
or chief of the payung." 

Se^'cral payung, each ivith its chief, make up a clan division 
called a swA«. One of the chiefs who relates back to a first 
family is selected as chiel ofTiccr and representative of the suku 
with the title of pungithi addt—"chief of the cusiomarji' law." 
This selection is of great importance and is celebrated with a 
feast and demonstration. A candidate is put forward by the 
oldest (first) family in the clan, but if this unit docs not have 
a suitable representative or if iis choice is rejected, the suku 
may temporarily select a punguiu from another family. 
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It seems probable tliai the sitku is an outgrowdi of the 
Tumah and that most of its members are at least distantly re^ 
laied. It is so considered by the Menangkabau and no marriage 
is supposed to take place irithin it. In ancient tlnies death or 
expulsion was said to be meied out to any who violated the 
rule of suku exogamy. Today some of the suku are so large 
that the rumah most distantly related and CJiose most closely 
associated arc classed as "upper and lower suku'* and marriage 
may be arranged between them if the consent of all the chiefs 
is obtained. Despite this growing laxity the feeling for exogamy 
is very strong. Its chief cause is blood relationship, real or 
assumed, but other causes arc given. If a w'oiiian belonging to 
a suku with w'htch marriage would normally be permitted were 
to serve as a wet-nurse in a house, she immediately tvould set up 
marriage barriers between her offspring and those of the family 
she serves, for according to the adat “those who draw from the 
same breast may never marry." It sometimes happens that 
several houses belonging to different suku are built so close 
together that all draw water from the same well or spring. This 
circumstance at once establishes marriage prohibitions between 
them for "diose who draw from die same well may never 
marry.** Despite restrictions in marriage as it relates to the 
mother's suku, no such rules apply to blood relations on the 
father’s side. Since the Afcnangluhau now are all Mohamme¬ 
dans, four wives are permitted. The First wife should preferably 
be from die father’s suku and father’s sister's daughter is a 
suitable match. 

Property belonging to the various rumah within a suku b 
considered die property of the larger group. This is particularly 
true of real property, none of which can be alienated without 
the consent of all the suku chiefs, Tlieorettcally one must be 
bom into the suku and rumah, but adoption is possible. When 
adoption occurs the newcomer pays a price for his rights in the 
suku and family property. Once accepted he enjoys all the 
privileges of the old settlers. 
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The nexi largest unit is tiie negari which functions as a 
phratT^'i Tli^eotetically it should corisist of four suku, since 
suku means "one fourth** or "*leg/* but ai present it may be 
made up of any number. All these suku are supposed to have 
the same customary law and any outsiders dtvelling there must 
conform. In sharp contrast to the exogamy of die suku the 
negari is endogamous. It is explained that husband and wife 
with different customs are sure to t^uarreb so marriage is con¬ 
fined to die negari. So strong is this feeling dmt refusal to 
conform to it would probably mean tlie loss oE one's fanuly 
rights. 

Each negari lias a council home called baki, iv'here the suku 
heads gather to dbcuss maiicrs of mutual interest, sudi as die 
levying of taxes and the assigning or leasing of unoccupied lands 
widiin its domain. Land of 0 family may, with common com 
sent, be sold lo another in the negari but not 10 outsiders. It 
is said that formerly all the ptingulu were equal but it is now 
customary' to select one as capetia or "hcadj” pariiciilaxly in 
those districts where the autocradc party is in control. Such a 
head may indicate his importance by having a special elevated 
room added to the end of his family house—"a room like die 
stern of a ship." 

It is quite probable that a mosque with a tliree-terraced 
roof will be built near the council housc\ and not far away 
will be a cockpit and, perhapSp a market place. With such 
attractions villages lend to spring up close by* 

Mention should be made of the kampongs or settlements that 
often develop on die borders of two or more negari. Since such 
villages contain people of more than one adat (customary latv) 
each must have its own officers* but they have no authority be¬ 
yond its borders. \^ile many of the people of the kampong may 
have the right to marry, there is strong sentiment against 
unions of those who dwell on the same ground. A small council 
house built much like die belci is likely to appear in such a 
setdemeni. 
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The last and die most contravcrsial of native institutions 
is the iaras. Loeb calls the taras '‘moieties’’—each ivith slightly 
different usages, Lamster seems to agree and says they came 
into being tvheii die four original clans were grouped two 
and two,* Whatever may have been their origin and original 
(unctions these units now appear as two political systems or 
parties, members of W'hicli are to lie found in every ne^ri. 
Whichever party is dominant in a district imposes its system 
or code, but tlie people may change their allegiance at will. 

One party known as Koto PUiang emphasizes rank. In it a 
chief must come from a first (original) family and his office 
is so exalted that he cannot give it up. In the council house 
the more important chiefs occupy elevated seats while those 
of lesser rank sti below. In tlib division rulings are severe and 
reprisals are sanctioned. The second laras^Bodt C/iinego^is 
less severe in its edicts and far more democratic in its procedure. 
Where it is supreme all people are considered ct^ual and dieir 
representatives in council sit on the same level. 

In die days of Indian domination the land w-as divided into 
administrative divisions—fua or /tila*—eadi with officers ap¬ 
pointed and paid by die radjahJ> It is probable diat die court 
once was really powerful hut dte Menangkabau now insist that 
the Indians were "beside, not above the people"; tiiai they 
owned no land but were allowed to le\7 tribute. With the fall 
of die Empire the offices disappeared except for die greatly 
prized titles that arc retained in certain families. 

The Dutch have also found it convenient to set up admin¬ 
istrative districts, each with an appointed officer know'n as 
demang. Great care is used in dte selection of such government 
representatives and die appointees usually are accepted without 
protest. Nevertheless die organization is outside die customary 
law and doubtless trill suffer the fate of the lua once Dutch 
rule is relinquished. 

In our discussions of other type groupings diroughqut 
Malaysia we have been able to account for the existence of 
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government above ihe village on the bajis t>£ kiio\vn contacts. 
In Menangitabau land we can strip off the veneer ol Dutch 
and Indiatt influence as well as the effects of Islam, and still 
Tve encounter a set of institutions that appear quite foreign to 
Malayan life as a whole. The social s)'Stem ol family, clan, and 
phratry combined with matrilineal descent and matrilocal resi¬ 
dence suggests outside influences from some such people as the 
Nayar caste of Malabar, Odier tribes in the islands and on 
die mainland likewise give bints of early soiitli Indian contacts ^ 
and it may be that further research will afford a historical 
explanation. 

The actual history of the Menangkabait is very' sketchy, but 
local authorities have a ready aitsiver to any question relating 
to the past- Stories of .''Vlcxander the Great are of special impor¬ 
tance and all Anally are turned so diat they relate to ancestors. 
There is considerable confusion In the minds of some narraiors 
as to whether die homeland was Rome or Mecca, but all agree 
that when tire waters of the great flood went down, the ancestors 
saw smoke ascending from a dry spot on the eartli and landed 
there. This turned out to be the crater of Mount Merapi, 
whence they descended as the w'aters receded. The lands they 
possessed were the beautiful highlands of Sumatra, where their 
descendants have dw'elt even to this day. 

Traditional lore tells of difltcultics of the founders In getting 
die people established: of the struggles between various divi¬ 
sions until, finally, a satisfactory code, or adai, was perfected 
for each. Haey accounts of .ambassadors sent to China, of the 
removal of one negari to the Peninsula,'^ of wars tvitli other 
states give glimpses of outside contacts. Of one event everyone 
knows, although die details vary. 

According to the most widespread version, a powerful 
Javanese prince came to the land In a tmat loaded w'tth valu¬ 
ables. He also had with him an enormous carabao bull with 
long and pointed horns which he boasted could outfight any 
in the world. He challenged tire people to produce an animal 
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equal to his, the strikes to be his boatload of rtches if he lost; 
but if he won he was to become tlieir ruler. Although there 
no carabao in the land equal to that of the prince, his 
wagCT was acceptedK and the light was scheduled for se^en days 
lienee^ During that period the Menangkabau made a nine- 
pointed spear of iron+ and they kept a carabao calf away from 
its motJier so that it could not get aity milk. 

On the appointed morning the great bull vras led lo an 
open space, tshere k began to eat grass. Then the people 
fastened the spear over die calf's mouth and brought it to the 
place of combatp The half-stan^ed animal, seeing the great 
beast and seeking food, rushed full speed to the bull and drove 
the spear so deeply into its body that it died. Since then, the 
historians say, the people have been called menang (winning) 
hubau (carabao) ; or some say that it should be minangkabau, 
since minaug refers to the nine-pointed spike placed on the 
animal's nose^ 

To prove the authenticity of the tale they take you to a 
dignitary whose duty it is to guard one of tlie horns of the 
great bull, polished by long handling, wTapped in fine cloth 
and kept locked in a chest in one of the family homes. Since 
that eventful day, they say, the thatch roofs of the houses have 
been shaped like the horns of the carabao, and at times of 
ceremony the headdresses of the w’omen are tied in the same 
manner. 

TIic family houses folloiv one general plan in tvhich the 
myth plays an important part. The main rectangular structure 
is raised alx>vc the ground and its saddle slope thatch roof ends 
in sharp points like the horns of the carabao. Increase in the 
family probably means an extension of the dwelling and an 
additional horn at each end. The additions may be slightly 
narrower than the original section and sometimes have slightly 
more elevated floors. 

The usual roof is of a thatch secured from the anau palm, 
but grass may be used, and in recent years some of the “progres- 
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sives” have even siibstituied galvanised iron sheeting, Tlie 
finest houses arc exquisitely carved and painted in intricate 
patterns: others may Iiave only the front panels painted, while 
poorer dwellings sometimes have the side walls of ilaitened, 
intenvoven bamboo. Front steps lead up into a long living 
room, used by all members of llie family. The first compart¬ 
ment on the right-hand side is reserved for the hcadwoman; the 
next is occupied by a sister or eldest daughter, and so on. 

The women, with tlteir husbands and small children, sleep 
in their ow>n rooms, but they eat and spend most of their time 
in the general room. IE all are friendly they may prepare and 
cat their meals togetlier and are then spoken of as "one rice 
pot." In this case one room opposite the door or a separate 
back room will conuin the stoves—the usual three stones sunk 
in a bed of ashes. 

Mcnangkabau families are wealthy. The women frequent 
the great markets and some of the men go as traders to Java or 
the Peninsula. As a result die houses contain many things for¬ 
eign to die area as well as objects of local manufacture. Litho¬ 
graphs and crayons may adorn the walls: canopied beds with 
embroidered coverlets and carved bedsteads take up much of 
the space of die family compartments; tables and chairs stand 
along the side of the main room; while huge locked chests 
contain the family heirlooms. 

An inventory® of a single house gives some idea of the 
rather Lavish furnishings, yet when undisturbed by outside 
visitors the simple Malayan pattern of life is still in evidence. 
Nfany of the people find mats and long pillows preferable to 
beds; they still sit on their heels, even u'hen chairs arc available; 
old-time pots, baskets and coconut shell dishes replace the brass 
and crockery when life is on a normal level. In fact the student 
of Malayan life finds here a strong resemblance to the Borneo 
long house but in a more refined and luxurious state. 

The ground floor is often enclosed and may be used either 
as animal pens or for the storage of farm tools and the like. An 
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attic jxwi below the roof serves as a gerteml catchall or it may 
hold small chests in which ceremonial dress and oilier prized 
belongings of the family are kept. At times rice also is stored 
in this upper loft. 

The erection of a house is an important affair, which in¬ 
volves the whole family and may even require tfie services of 
o^er members of the suku or negari. The central or "eldest'* 
pillar is decked with fine cloths, young cocomit leaf and ba¬ 
nanas; a holy man says a prayer, tlieii the headwoman takes 
hold of the base while the men raise it into place. Next come 
the side pillars, which "look like a row of princesses returning 
from a batJt.” At this stage the people deck themselves with 
jew-els and finery and indulge in three days of celebration before 
the roof, floor, and sides arc added. Although the people are 
good Afoliammedaiis and make frequent use of quotations from 
tlie Koran they employ the services of a magician to overcome 
bad omens or to keep evil influences away from the dwelling. 

Near the houses are surprisingly tall and ornate rice gran¬ 
aries, each W'itli its saddle-shaptod roof and "honis," Here again 
tfie fundamental Malayan pattern appears, for widi m?nor 
differences these granaries arc similar to tliose of die Tineuian 
(p. i66). * 

Linlikc most people of this area the Menangkabau thresh 
the rice in the fields and place it in bags before storing. It is 
said thieves take advanuge of diis and sometimes stick bamboo 
blades tlirougb the floor to pierce die sacks so that the rice will 
run out. To protect the crop from human and other marauders 
the owners hang up charms containing passages from the Koran, 
also bits of certain roou, broken needles, and diarm stones. It 
is necessary also to include a gift for the spirit of die granary 
or tlie crop will vanish quickly. 

Carabao are raised primarily as work animals or for trade, 
and a few odier animals, such as cattle, Jiorses, and goats arc 
housed in rough sheds near the settlements. On die days of 
the great market the animat lot is die scene of great activity. 
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far out of propoTtion to the use of animals in daily life. Caral>ao 
milk is kept until it clabbers, tvhen it is seasoned with salt and 
onions and eaten with rice. Oilierwise milk is seldom used. 
Near each liouse or village will be one or more hsh ponds, 
which serve a variety of purposes. The people bathe here; they 
wash their clothes and vegetables; they throw in refuse, often 
secure water for the house and, finalty, raise fish. The ponds 
are stocked with minnows which, when grown, arc taken out 
with bamboo scoops. Any surplus beyond the family neetis finds 
ready sale at the market. ^Vomcn and children gather ^bs 
and catdi small fish along tlie edge of streams. An occasional 
man will use a tfirow net, and at times nets are drawn through 
the shallow waters of a marsh. The author was told that the root 
of a tree called aka tuba sometimes is mashed and tied into a 
bundle which is thrown into ponds to stupefy fish living lliere. 
But aside from the ponds, fishing is not imporutu. 

Hunting and trapping are sports that add little to the 
family larder. Wild pig hunts in which dogs are used to drive 
Lite animals toward concealed spearsmen are as popular as diey 
are dangerous. On one occasion the writer saw three dogs killed 
and a hunter narrow'ly escape serious injury before the in' 
futiated boar was dispatched. Such animals are left where they 
fall, for piork is forbidden to all Mohammedans. 

Another method of capture is to drive the animals toward 
a corral, the sides of which are made of bamlioo spikes. These 
lead finally to bamboo tubes sunk in tlte earth in such a fashion 
that the feet and legs of the pigs slip into and are held by iJiem. 
Sharpened bamboo spikes, much like ttiose of oilier areas also 
are placed in tlte runway of the game. 

Blow'guns fitted with poison darts, also witli clay balls, were 
formerly in use but are seldom seen nowadays. Various types 
of traps are known, but the only large ones seen in use were 
for the capture of tigers. As a rule these animals are left alone 
unless they begin to prey on the villages. In such a case a heavy 
box-shaped pen is made of and live bait is placed inside. A 
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trip line is arranged so that an intruder will cause the entrance 
door to drop and at tiie same time release a log that falls on 
the animal. 

Land is of two types—jungle or wasteland and cultivated 
fields. Wastelands belong to die negari and can be utilized only 
with the consent of tJte council. Once this is granted and the 
soil brought into prod action t it is com rolled by the family and 
suku that has developed it. Lochsays the negari chiefs can 
redistribute the cultivated lands when necessary, but no men* 
tion of tliis was made by die writer 5 infomianis, 

Wetdand rice is the most important crop, and since the 
rainfall is well distributed throughout the year, one can see all 
stages of rice growing at nearly any season. The process is but 
a repetition of that already given several times for this type 
of agriculture—fertilized seed beds, hooded fields broken with 
plow and harrow, transplanting of die young rice into die ooze. 
In some fields difficult of access the soil is churned Into mud by 
driving carabao round and round in the Hooded plot, 

In the center of the field is a small spot reserved for offerings 
to "the rice mother," Sucli gifts are offered by an elderly 
w'oinan, w'ho usually adds a few extra objects—such as wild 
areca nut and iron rust—to keep evil spirits at a distance, Witen 
the crop is ready she goes again to the spot and cuts a small 
portion—the a/i padi or "heart of the rice”—which becomes a 
pan of the next season’s seed. Ko word is spoken while she is 
thus engaged or until a magician has die wed betel nut and 
has expectorated along the edge of the field, The crescent* 
shaped blade usually is employed for this initial cutting, but 
otherwise it has been replaced by the much more efficient sickle. 
Most of the straw remains in the field to become fertilizer for 
the next crop. As already noted the grain is tramped one, 
w'itmowed, and sacked in the field.*^ 

Mounuinside fields are utilized for dry'*land rice, millet, 
sugar cane, beans, corn, tobacco and some "strange" crops like 
cabbages. Rice is the staple, but the rich volcanic soil, the cool 
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higliland climaiet and abundant rainfall allow a wide variety 
of tropical and tempeiate products. Fruits are relished, and 
every settlement will have groves of bananas, coconuts, tnangoes, 
betel nuts, coffee, cinnamon, and other trees. 

Despite the diversity of crops there is considerable sameness 
in the meals. Breakfast consists of rice and whatever else is 
left from the day before, together tvitli coffee made by steeping 
pulverised leaves. Lunch and dinner are more sufjstantial, for 
then, in addition to rice, appear fish cakes, meat, curry, tapioca, 
and other \egetables or edible leaves properly seasoned with 
pepper or other spices. Whatever is left is put in a pot and 
warmed up over and over until gone. Usually the people of 
the household eat together or at about the same time. Cere¬ 
monies or important visitors call for more extensive meals, in 
which cakes in various forms and colors play an important 
part. 

The usual method of smoking tobacco is to shred It into 
fine strands and roll it in the leaf of nipa palm. Nearly every 
man possesses a stiver carrying case containing the areca nuts, 
leaf, and lime necessary for making the chew known as “betel 
nut." To visitors it is served on elaborate trays and is im¬ 
portant in all offerings. 

The social organization of the people results in marriage 
rites considerably at variance with most of Malaysia. As a 
rule the headman of the girl's family (mama' rumah) looks 
about for a suitable husband and arranges the match. Loeb 
says the family “rents the services of a man." The Menang- 
kabau call the groom a "borrowed man” since he retains his 
place in his mother's family and is only a visitor in his wife's 
home. A price or dowry is supplied by the girl's family, but 
what it will be or how long the ceremony will last depends on 
the wealth and importance of the families concerned. The 
union must be inside the negari (phratry) but outside the suku 
(clan) and is customarily outside the village. 
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On* wedding ceremony attended by the writer was started 
with a Mohammedan sen ice. The retigious functionary, with 
die headmen of the two houses as w'Jtnesses, read h:om die 
Koran, then inquired tf the bride was willing to be married. On 
being assured ^at sJie was agreeable he addressed the young 
man, saying. “I marry you to this w?oman and the dowry is 
fifty guilders and a good sarong." To this the groom responded, 
"Ves, J accept the w'oman with a dowry of fifty guilders and a 
good sarong." 

After this formality die groom was seldom in ci'idence for 
the next six days, during w'hich the bride, her maids, and friends 
had a real party. Dressed in exquisite doth of gold and decked 
with golden bracelets, necklaces, and huge finger rings, the 
tnaids sat in state along the side wall of die room opposite the 
bride. Like the others the bride was dressed in die best of die 
family garments, hut on her head she ivore a golden diadem 
while they had only headdresses of cloth folded to represent 
the horns of die carabao. A great quantity of food was served 
to the guests, and on occasion a group of men danced or sang 
improvised songs complimenting the young couple or their 
families. 

On the last day friends gathered from near and Far, a carabao 
was killed, and a great feast was prepared. Most impressive of 
all \tras a coUeciion of brass trays piled high with plates of cakes 
and siveets in many forms and colors. These, balanced on the 
heads of wfomcn, led a procession that moved first to the home 
of the bride’s father. There the bride sat in state, and after all 
had partaken of a little of the food, the group moved on to 
visit other friends and relatives. Finally tlie groom appeared, 
but still as a minor attraction. Six headmen in formal attire 
that included silver headed canes were se.rtcd on the floor at 
tlie left of the door. With the arrival of the bride the feasting 
began; men chatted and joked with men, women with women. 
Some sang and a group of men "danced” by lifting their feel 
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and flexing the knees* while posturing with the arms. For a 
time the couple sat in state, but there was no further ceremony, 
and with the departure of the guests they went to the bride s 
room in the long itouse. According to one account ” the couple 
spend the first night in the presence of some of the wife's 
relatbes and no familiarity is allowed. Next morning the groom 
slips away to his mother's house, but a deputation of young men 
round him up and bring him back—a sort of bridegroom cap 
tore. The tvriter's notes do not agree with this statement, but 
this may be due to regional differences in custom. 

Marriages, after the first, are much more individual affairs, 
provided the rules of incest are not violated and there is no 
great objection from the families concerned. 

After the wedding the groom sjKnds at least a part of his 
nights at tlie bride's home; he often eats there and he and his 
tvife work the plot of land set aside for them. This, however, 
does not relieve him of the duties he ou-es to his mother's house 
and family* Should the wife die all rights of the husband to 
any crops on the land they arc cultivating together are lost, but 
this is compensated for by die fact that the tvife has never 
gained any rights in his property. 

The situation is sometimes complicated by the fact that, 
being gootl Mohammedans, the men may have as many as four 
wives. While it is unusual for a man to have the full number 
of wives at one time, divorce is so easy that nearly every man 
and woman of middle age has had more than one partner. 
Since children remain in die mother's house and share in its 
wealth, these brittle marital relations are le^ important than 
in most societies. 

Childbirth usually takes place in the common room, from 
which the men arc then excluded. A midwife assists in the 
delivery, cuts the umbilical cord w'ith a bamboo knife, and 
bathes the infanl with water treated with the proper charms. 
Then the Mohammedan functionary whispers instmctions into 
the infant's ear. tells it the name it is to bear, and issues the 
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caJl for prayers. Should tlic Infani be ailin;;, its name will be 
changed to some derogatory term, so that die spirits will lose 
interest in it, but oibenvise tlie childhood name is used until 
at manhood he assumes the family title. 

Great care must be used in the disposal of the afterbirth, 
for should the evil spirits that fly by night be able to secure it 
they can work magic on tlie child. The safest method is to 
bury it quickly at the base of a house pillar and cover it with 
thorny leaves and plants. 

For a time the woman is under food restrictions and is freed 
from hard work, hut apparently she is not hedged about witlx 
rigid taboos or subjected to the many rites imposed on mosi 
Malayan mothers. 

Unless sickness or bad omens require special ceremonies the 
child just groxvs during its early years, but while still quite 
young tlie boys arc circumcised; the girls are incised and, until 
quite recently, had the teeth filed and blackened. Circumcision 
is a great event in the boy's life, an event accompanied by 
feasting and dancing, visits to the relatives, and a religious cere^ 
mony in ivhich recitations of passages from die Koran form an 
important part. 

When ill a man is cared for in his maternal house. Should 
he die. his relatives bathe his body at once, wrap it in white 
cloth, and place valuable objects tieside it. A holy man reads 
or recites bits of the Koran and then accompanies the corpse to 
the grave. Usually a side niche is cut in the vault and die body 
placed there so that when the earth is filled in none of it touches 
die corpse. Tlie fine objects w'hich Jiave accompanied the de¬ 
ceased are now removed, for Mohammedan practice does not 
permit grave offerings, but this does not indicate a lack of 
respect or neglect of the spirit of the dead. It is well known 
that the ghost lingers nearby for about three months, so during 
this time its sleeping mat is left spread out ,md objects of value 
are kept beside it. Finally the taboos on the living are broken 
by a great feast, which also releases die spirit. It is now free to 
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50 to the afterworld—a journey and place preseitiiiig a strong 
mixture of tndbn and Mohammedan ideas. We are told that 
the soul passes along a narroir bridge over a fiery hell into 
which it will fall if it desencs punishmciii. Should it make tlie 
passage successfully, it enters a land of seven heavens, in the 
highest of which Allah dwells. Despite these beliefs it is known 
dial some men at deatli Ijecome tigers or may spend an in- 
fa mens eternity as a glmst pig. 

Some of the Menangkabau, particularly those who have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, may give a good Moliammedan 
account of man's soul and destiny, but for tlie mass of the 
people the old Idea of multiple souls still obtains^ At least one 
of these souls can wander or be enticed, while animals and at 
least some plants have spirits that can be coerced; hence comes 
the power of the magician or sou I-catcher. I lore again ive meet 
with basic Malayan ideas beneath a veneer of outside influences. 

Mediums (dukun), like those in other areas, combine such 
activities as soul-catching and magical practices with actual heal¬ 
ing by means of simple remedies. The unseen beings they deal 
with arc not the saints of Islam but are the old-time nature 
spirits or, perhaps, those oE the dead. 

Finally come the magicians. They are well knowm, greatly 
respected and feared, yet if casual inquiry is made concerning 
one who can tvork magic, the question probably will be met 
with a denial that any such person exists in that community. In 
lime, the enquirer learns that a certain mao heads a group of 
performers and that he and his assistants at times practice 
torture dances in tvhich they drive daggers or bodkins into their 
arms or dance with hot chains over their shoulders. Later he 
learns that this same individual knows how to make charms that 
protect the wearers: he can make it min or he can bring sun¬ 
shine; he can make an enemy's teeth or hair fall out; he can 
compel a woman's love and can cause men to turn into animals. 
Minor ills, such as making a man lame, can be caused by re* 
citing proper charms over his footprints, or even by uttering 
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his name* Tlie magic ^vorker also reads omens, forecasts suc¬ 
cessful raarriageSp causes magic growth, and can even rid a 
house of bedbugs. 

During his stay with the Menangtaban the tmter had one 
of these magic workers in his employ and thus learned a great 
deal about his activities. He saw and photographed some of 
the torture dances and collected magical formulae. These were 
ahvays a mixture of old pagan ideas with xMohammedan influ¬ 
ence. Usually the magician called on Allah at the start of die 
rite arid fittaliy he begged forgiveness for showing htmself so 
potverfuL It is claimed chat some magicians have familiar spirits 
at their command* but of liiis nothing was learned. The magi¬ 
cian is an honored guest at most important events, or is ^ked 
to conduct magical dances. 

In genera] the festive or amusetnent side of life of the 
Nfenangkal>au 15 iveak. The shadow play is known but is un¬ 
important: in its place are chants that often bring in elements 
of the Hindu epics colored with events from the days of Alex¬ 
ander or of Menangkabau history. The full gamelan was not 
seen, but a sort of ^xylophone made up of five gongs was accom¬ 
panied by deep lamfjonrine-shaped drums, a flute, and a three- 
string violin. To tliis music the men danced or fenced with 
bare hands as they advanced or retreated tviili graceful move¬ 
ments of the limbs. 

Youngsters play fcick-b^IU fly kites, or romp and play in the 
fish ponds and streams, but no organized or competitive sport 
was observ'ed. On the other hand, the men play cards, chess, 
and other games of skill* and al! ^rc devotees of cwkfighting and 
pigeon contests. The latter arc hloodless affairs in w^hich the 
cooing of the birds often decides the victor* 

In most districts there arc two important market days each 
week that must be classed under the heading of amusement, at 
least for the w^omen. Early in the morning long lines of women, 
each carrying a well-filled basket on her head, make their w^ay 
to the market place. Here in stalls or along open-air aisles they 
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display their goods and prepare for a day of bartering. No 
buyer thinks of paying the price asked, for half the fun oE going 
to market would be lost if sales tvere concluded quickly. One 
woman displays a great basket of hulled rice; another has a 
tempting array of wafers made of rice and brown sugar; close 
by arc spices—peppers, nutroeg, cloves, cinnamon, and salt. 
Odors, not of spices, proclaim die presence of fish stalls, or a 
vendor of a vilc-smelling fruit know’o as dim'ati. Here it is 
possible also to purchase chickens, all sorts of fruit and vege¬ 
tables, as well as cloths, baskets, and metalwork of local origin. 

At the day's end the women make their way back to the 
villages. They still carry great loads on their heads, but these 
are the dungs they have purchased during a wonderful day of 
newsgathertng and gossip. 

Perhaps more than any other people in the Indies the 
Menangkahau furnish us an example of the persistence of old 
customs and beliefs combined with the acceptance of outside 
influences many of which are at variance with the old way of 
life. 

The Batak 

Menangkabati land has furnished us many sharp contrasts 
to the lands of other Malayan peoples. We shall encounter 
equally sliarp variants as we go northw*ard toward Lake Toba. 
Forests and terraced fields give tvay to broad stretches of rank 
grass that cover hills and tablelands; streams cut deep channels 
into the light volcanic soil, and only occasionally docs a valley 
widen out to afford space for rice terraces and settlements. The 
long, beautifully carved houses of the Menangkahau give way to 
simpler structures, but as w’c approach the lake, we encounter 
villages surrounded by high earthen embankments thickly 
planted to prickly f>amboo. Entrance to such a settlement is 
by a narrow' cut or tunnel provided with a heavy gate. Every- 
w'herc is evidence of an uncertain life with necessity of protec¬ 
tion against enemies. 
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Once ^vultin the viUag'e we see houses fating a narrow strectp 
iheir long overhanging [haEch roofs projecting over beautifully 
carved and painted fronts. The elevated room is entered by 
means of a ladder which projects tJirough an opening in the 
middle of die floor. iNo side doors or windows provide light 
or veziLilaticnn but as one"s eyes 3510w accustomed to the dusky 
interiori he secs one huge room divided into family sections 
by means of large mats. Several open fireplaces provide for 
heat and cooking, but there are no chimneys and everything 
is coated with soot and grime. 

The Batak is not allergic to bathing, but he usually looki 
dirty and ill kepi. Children go about naked; men and women 
wear a cloth or sarong from tlie waist to the ankles, hut the 
tipper part of the body is bare except for a shoulder cloth+ 
Adults do dress up for special events, but their partially nude 
bodies contrast sharply with their fully clad Mohammedan 
neighliors. The final and most convincing evidence of a new 
culture is die presence of many pigs that run at large through 
ilie settlement or grunt and squeal as they lie in the shelter of 
tlie dwellings. 

This new culture is that of the Batak, a people often des¬ 
cribed as cannibals ruled over by a magician king, or as '"literate 
savages.So far as Sumatra is concerned, tliey are noteworthy 
as being the largest non-Mohammedan grouping on the Island. 
Their stronghold is al>ou£ Lake Toba, a district somewhat iso¬ 
lated from outside con tacts, yei not without Indian, Moham- 
mc^n, and Chrtstian influences. Although there is suflicient 
unity among tJiem to justify classing them together, we shall 
note that tiie Batak arc divided into several groupings with 
considerable variatton in customs from district to district. 
There also are noticeable differences in physical type with the 
Toba Batak probably being most typical. In general these 
people are of heavier build and more muscular than die 
Menangkabaii; the head is longer, nose and mouth larger, the 
brow ridge is marked and the forehead more retreating. Skin 
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color is darker than that of the coaJil Malay, and ihe coarse 
black hair is some what inclioed to be wa\y. 

The Natal and Mandailing divisions are mucli influenced 
by the nearby Menangkabau, while Mohammedanism has made 
many converts here and along the nortliem borders of Baiak 
tetritoTy\ Around Tarocioeng and Baligc on Lake Toba Chris¬ 
tian missions have had considerable success in making converts. 

The map indicates several Batak districts within which are 
six cultural divisions** and ttvo main dialect groups^the Dairi 
and Toba-Mandailing, 

The literature on these groupings often is confusing, for 
although there is much in common, tliere is so much regional 
diversity that it is unsafe 10 getieralke from one area to anodier. 
Thus some authors refer to the Karo long house as though it 
were typical of the Batak as a whole, whereas it is quite un¬ 
known to the Toba. 

The author had only a Few weeks ^vith this tribe and most 
of his time was devoted 10 a study of the material culture at 
the southern end of the Lake. As a result he has some hesitation 
in trying to describe the religious and social organisation, con¬ 
cerning which there are rather conflicting statements^ How¬ 
ever, he has checked with the tvritings of several authors and 
believes tltat the account that follotvs is approximately correct 
for the Toba.*^ 

It is probable that at one time the group consisted of two 
exogamous patrilinear units known as marga. As these increased 
in size they tended to break up into smaller units that also 
exercised some control over marriage. Both Loeb and Wilken ** 
consider the marga owners of the soil on which villages have 
sprung up. It is possible that the unit is actually smaller than 
the marga, for a ring of villages belonging to the same division 
and known as gofflf or kuria seem to possess title. 

We may suspect that at one time a village was inhabited 
by members of the marga which controlled the surrounding 
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terriior)’. Exogamy made it necesiar^' for the men to seek their 
wives from other marga and villages, often at a distance. This 
together witli exorbitant bride price may Jiave Jed to the ex* 
change of marriage privileges now existing between certain 
units. At present it is customary for the family of tlie chief to 
draw its spouses from a certain marga, which, in turn, secures 
mates from tt. \Vilken, who lived ivith ijiis people, is more 
explicit. He says tJtat while each district (kuria) and its villages 
originally were settled by only one marga, it is now composed 
of tw'o. One, the tmmora-morot or original, is tlie laud otvner; 
die second, die huyo-bayo^ is the guest group from which the 
chiefs family and most otiiers secure their mates. This is re¬ 
ciprocal, so that the people who are namora-mora in village A 
are bayo-bayo in People from other marga may be present 
in the settlement but are not an organic part of it. Wilken 
further states that tlie head of die namora-mora ia the chief or 
ruler, while the head of the bayo-bayo arbitrates intetgtoup 
difficulties, settles bride price and die like. 

When a woman marries, she and any children she may bear, 
belong to her husband's marga and village. Should he die she 
can be claimed as wife by a younger brother or can be assigned 
to another relative by die chief. AN persons bom in the marga 
trace descent from a common male ancestor. 

Today the village is an autonomous unit tvith a chief {pen¬ 
guin) selected from a ceriain family, Such a family might be 
called ‘'noble,” while all others arc made up of commoners. 
Slaves—both debtors and captives—until recently formed a third 
division. The chief, aided by a selected group of older men, 
conducts hearings in the council house {sopo). He is entitled 
to wear a special type of amt ring, to carry a carved staff, and 
since be comes from a powerful family, lie has more than his 
share of eardily goods. He lives in the best house and can 
command some services, but he levies no taxes and receives no 
salary. In former times the chiefs w'ere leaders of war parties 
and as such received a special portion of the loot. 
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Ii frequently is stated that a divine kiitgi known as the Singa 
Maharadja. ruled over all the Batak people until he wai over* 
thrown by the Dutch in 1907. SucJi a personage did exist but 
he held no temporal powen He was a master priest or magician 
about whom was crystallized all oiganized resistance to outside 
force. An echo of his duties exists today in Uie federations of 
villages that come together to conduct great ceremonies in 
times of emergencies. The office probably p>es back to the days 
of Hindu overlordship, w'hcn die Singa Nfaharadja was in fact 
a ruler . 

The villages are small but close together. The houses of 
the chief and of the 'well*tcKio have elaborately carved and 
painted fronts, which are excelled only by die decorations on 
the council house. A Toba dtvelling is divided into four or 
live family sections, as needed, by letting down mat partitions. 
Overcrowding is cared for in part by the custom of having young 
men, bachelors, and widoivers sleep in the council house (sopo), 
often called the bachelors' house. 

This structure is built much like die divellings except that 
it has no side w'alls. Well within the overhanging roof is an 
upper room used for the storage of magical and ccTemonial 
paraphernalia, where war materials are kept, and where, it is 
rumored, skulls of enemies are presers'ed. The large semi-open 
room has raised benches along the sides where people sit dur¬ 
ing gatherings and where men and boys sleep at night. .Appar¬ 
ently women can enter the sopo but do not participate in the 
councils. Loeb states ‘‘ that in the south unmarried girls sleep 
in a separate house but may have male visitors. A final structure 
is the rice storage house, tvhich looks much like the dwellings 
of die poorer families. 

Village chieftainship has been mentioned. To understand 
the next most important personages in Batak life it is necessary 
to turn to die subject of religion. Direct (juestioning usually 
leads to mention of high beings bearing Sanskrit names. They 
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are considered powerful and enough interested in human affairs 
to appear at times in the ceremonies or sacrifices, but in general 
they are remote from everyday affairs. Among them is a creator, 
a trinity, and a lesser group classed together under the term 
Two or three of the latter desene notice here since 
they seem related 10 beings well kno^m to some of our other 
test groups. One, a hunter whose dogs run dow^n tlie souls of 
men, appears to be the Demon Huntsman tvell known to the 
Jakun (p. 119). Another is Naga^ a great serpent, who 
appears under that name also in Central Borneo. A spirit pair 
that guards family life and sends diildrcn seems related to the 
Tigyama of the Bagobo* 

Below' this foreign overlay is the native idea of sotil or 
spirit* Tlicrc is considerable debate whether a person has one 
or many of these souls {fondt) ^ but it is agreed that the tondi 
can and does ivander. It can be enticed from the body by 
magical acts or can be captured by evil spirits. If it is wandering 
the individmil may l>ecomc ill and diej if it h weak he is like¬ 
wise affected. To remain ivell and Etrong it is good practice 
to make an occasional offering to one's 01 vn spirit or even to 
strengthen it by eating the flesh of anodier human being. 

It is gcncnilly believed that at death one spirit goes to an 
aftcnvorld much like the present. The other spirit remains 
on earth as a begu—a being often unfriendly but tvho can be 
influenced by offerings and other attentions* U is said that the 
land of the dead is not an entirely satisfactory place and that 
the spirits would be miserable tliere unless their descendants 
made them offerings on frequent occasions. They are even 
more unhappy when they ol>5cr^ e violations of the ancient cus^ 
toms, and Urey may become so disturbed that they seek to 
punish those who err. 

The idea of soul is extended to inanimate objects, to animals 
and to plants—particularly to the rice* Thus it happens that 
offerings are made in the fields, to tigers, and to work instru- 
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merits. Apparently nearly any object in nature can tjc thought 
of as having a spirit, but it h not considered impoitant until 
brougJit into focus by special circumstances. 

Two groups of individuals deal with the spirits. The first 
IS Tuade up of mediums like tliose found throughout Nfalaysia^ 
They are usually women t^'ho go into trance and become pos¬ 
sessed. They then are considered not as hum^o beings but as 
the spirits Ihcm^lves, who tan talk directly to the people in 
a ghost language. 

Apparently these mediums assist in most of the offerings, 
but the more important ceremonies have been taken over by 
an unotganiicd priesthood or group of magicians knosvn as 
datu or gun/. These persons can entice the tondi of living men : 
they can prevail on the spirit of the dead to re turn and tem¬ 
porarily animate the images; tliey know hotv to propitiate or 
coerce unfriendly spirits; rhey understand curative medicines 
and magical formulae. Finallyt they can control the wreather^ 
compel good crops, and by me.ins of proper paraphernalia can 
predici or determine coming evenis. 

The magician often is the same person as the village chief, 
but he may be from a different family. A youth who aspires 
to enter the group attaches himself to the guru of his village 
and ser^ es him while learning the dcuils of ilie profession. First 
it is necessary for him to leant the native script, in which the 
magicians wTiie their magical secrets. These books {pitsiakn) w 
which are made of folded bark, contain many magic signs and 
figures in addiiion to directions wTittcn tn an old Indian system. 
Neitt he must master the calendar of lucky days, w hkh govern 
marriages and other important undertakings. WTicn finally he 
becomes a full magician he must use or possess a magical staff* 

The magician's staff (/uiigo^), which is alx>ui si?< feet long, 
is covered over most of its length ^vith car\dngs of human and 
animal figures. These arc not ahvays the same in number or 
arrangcnient, but the wTiter received nearly identical stories 
for the len poles he secured- All relaie back to n brother and 
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a sister, sometimes described as twins, who violated the rules of 
avoidance and went txigcther to the forest where a great vine 
encircled tJiem and carried them high into die branches of a 
tree. Wlien their plight became knoivn die village chief, many 
people, animals, and even reptiles tried to help them, but all 
in vain. The couple perished and since then dieir sin Jias been 
commemorated in the carvings. 

At tlic top of each staff is an opening tvhich is finally closed 
with a decoration of horse hair and chicken featliers. Into this 
opening and in square cut holes in the abdomens of some of 
die animals is placed a mixture that animates and gives power 
to die pile. According to one account a slave or captive is 
buried alive up to the neck in sand and is left in the sun until 
his diirst is so great that he agrees to carry out any instructions 
given him by die guru. As soon as the promise is given, hot 
lead is poured into his moudi so that he cannot recant. Im¬ 
mediately his brains are removed and burned and part of the 
ashes is made into a magic paste, w'ftkh goes into the openings 
in die staS, The magician then controls tlie spirit of the dead 
person and through his power performs many superhuman acts, 
Loeb describes the stealing of a child from a hostile village. The 
youngster is treated kindly until he is pledged to fulfill the 
magician's ret^uesi, but as soon as his tondi is committed he is 
kilted and various parts of his body are prepared for use in dte 
staff or in images. 

Such terms as idols and images require special commenL 
Some figures, with openings in chests or stomachs, liave Iwcn 
animated in the manner just described. They are then con¬ 
sidered as true idols to whom offerings are made and from whom 
benefits are expected. If they fail to perform this part of the 
bargain, they may be beaten or even destroyed. One of tltese 
figures, now in Chicago Museum, plainly shows the marks of 
knife blows administered in punishment. Such idols usually 
arc hidden away under the roof and are neglected until their 
services are needed. 
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Oiher figures that have not been antmaiec! must be con¬ 
sidered more as magical devices, although ilicy are used in re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, In nearly every house will be found carv'ed 
carabao horns with the large end closed by a wooden figure 
of a mythical being. If a married couple desires a child the 
horn is filled with water containing ‘'medicine** and the magt- 
ciaii sprinkles the house and all in it. Next one of die animated 
figures is fed with rice and special dainties, then after dark, 
the couple, now nude, makes a circle of the dwelling each carry¬ 
ing a small W'ooden figure of the opposite sex. These carvings 
retnain in the family section of the house until the birtli occurs, 
Such figures are not considered as being alive; no offerings are 
made to them, and once tliey have served their purpose they 
are not held in regard. 

Still other figures arc used. Some made of palm fiber and 
resembling birds are placed just beneatlt the roof peak to protect 
the house against fire. Simple carvings of cats, d<^, and other 
animals arc set up in the fields to keep mice and other intruders 
away; carved animals and semihuman heads adorning house 
fronts are powerful protectors against evil, but these must he 
considered more in the nature of magical devices than as idols. 

Not to be confused with any of the foregoing are brass and 
copper ornaments depicting men and women dancers, people 
plowing, feeding pigs, and riding in boats. 

The magician is important in the preparation and haitdling 
of all teligious paraphernalia used in ceremonies and in con¬ 
nection with the death cult. The latter is well represented by 
die puppet used in the memorial that follow's a few months aftCT 
die death of an important personage. When friends and rela¬ 
tives have gadiered for the evening seance, the operator calls 
on the spirit of the dead 10 come and animate the figure, then 
as It begins to talk he manipulates die arms, legs, and head by 
means of cords. The effect b very realistic, and the advice given 
and conversation carried on indicate diat the magician is some¬ 
thing of an artbt. 
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Commoners may be buried soon after death, but the bodtes 
of more imporunt individuals are placed in stone tombs or 
boxes set on points overlooking the sea, or perhaps in the 
center of the village. Close to one village studied by the author 
were two elaljorately caned coffins. On the lids were figures 
holding dishes front which tubes led to the corpses **so they 
can be fed," Nearby tvere two large covered stone jars, each 
containing several skulls. It was stated that the skulls and bodies 
were awaiting the yearly ceremony, after which they would be 
buried. 

Like magicians elsewhere in Malaysia those of Batak land 
sometimes practice evil magic by operating over a lock of hair, 
a piece of garment, or even the soil on which the victim has 
trodden. In foretelling future events or favorable dates for 
declaring ivar or celebrating a wedding, the magician makes 
use of bamboo tulics on which a magical calendar has been 
incised. This he turns rapidly between his hands, lets fall into 
a dish of water, and then reads the portion tliai is visible. 

Despite this rather extended discussion of the magician’s 
activities, die list is by no means complete. A detailed account 
Would tell of a basket attached to a staff in which the magician 
makes offerings to the spirits he wishes to contact, ft would 
call attention to magical aframe ornamented with horse hair 
that he attaches to the bow of a boat to protect it against the 
spirit of Lake Toba. It would describe rings, arm bands, belu. 
and other closed circles furnished to his paUents. for a completed 
circle is considered as a most efficient barrier against most 
spirits,' and it would list amulets and medicines used to cure 
illness, to give potency, or to insure easy birth. We shall meet 
the magician again in connection with war. but enough has 
been said to indicate the importance of the guru in this culture. 

Warfare is greatly formalized. If a village is considering a 
declaration of war against another it is necessary to invite in 
(he people of friendly towns to dUcuss the grievances. A carabao 
is killixl iind after all have eaten, the points at issue are in- 
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scribed on a bamboo tube, which is sent lo the enemy. Uni™ 
a speedy settlement is made an attack will follow v^ithin a 
specified number of days. 

Weapons formerly consisted of spears, bamboo spikes, 
shields, and a variety of knives* but in later years many towns 
secured firearms. Using such devices the warriors began to 
prey on the workers in die fields and on lone individuals, but 
ultimately an attempt was made to sack and bum the village. 
Here again the code came into play. Chiefs, women* and 
children were not intentionally killed and no teiritory was 
gained by tlie victors. On the other hand captured individuals 
might be enslaved and some t^'airiors were eaten. 

The subject of cannibalism has received far more attention 
than is wartamed by its place in the culture. The writer was 
told by w^hites in ihe area that human flesh was formerly sold 
in the markets, hut native informants insisted that among the 
Toba cannibalism was rare and according to a definite formula. 
A prisoner of war could be eaten, so also might a Batak who 
transgressed important law^s for "'he tvas no longer a man." 
Loebp^* quoting Junghtihn, describes the cutting up and eating 
of a live captive tn order to gain his strength and good qualities. 

A brief review of the chief events of life will bring out most 
points of Batak culture not already discussed. 

When a woman is about to be delivered of a child all the 
men leave the house^ but the women remain to assist the mid¬ 
wife who cuts the umbilical cord with a bambcxi knife and 
directs die disposal of the afterbirth. For the next few days 
mother and child lie close to a ceremonial fire, thus recalling 
die "mother roasting"' so widespread in Malaysia. In about a 
week the mother takes her baby on one arm and carrying burn¬ 
ing fagots from the fire proceeds to the village spring to bathe. 
This ends the period of taboo and the magician is now asked 
to select a lucky name for die babe. Adults seldom are ad¬ 
dressed by name, but if they have chiidren are called '"fatlier 
of-" or "mother of-Illness indicates that the 
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name given is noi suitable and hence it sometimes happens 
that Uic child has received two or three names before rcachine 
puberty. ^ 

Little girls accompany their motlicrs to the spring in the 
early morning and imitate them as they bathe or hll jars and 
bamboo tubes with water. Back at the house the adults pound 
nec and prepare breakfast while the little tots play at assisting 
die youngsters become proficient and take part in house¬ 
hold duties as well as work in the fields. Some will become 
potters, otliers expert weavers or basket makers. 

Boys likewise imitate the men, but their progress is faster 
since diey spend much of their time in and around the sopo 
(council and sleeping house) or assist in house building, con¬ 
struction of rice terraces, or in Juinting and fishing. Until 
recent years all men s^fcrc warriors in addition to having special 
^fts, such as metalworking and brass casting. A few. mostly 
from the upper families, have learned to read and write in 
the Batak script-a variant of old Indian. 

mite teeth are considered unsightly, so both sexes reduce 
them by filing and have them blackened before marriage. Boys 
are circumcised and girls incised before puberty. Sexual rela¬ 
tions are quite free before marriage, but a boy may not mingle 
with girls of his own marga. and brother and sister avoidance 
IS strictly enforced. Equally strict rules make it impossible for 
a father to be alone with his daughters or daughters-in-law. 
while a mother is careful to avoid close contact with her sons- 
m-law. Loeb « indicates a preference for cross^oustn marriage, 
and marriage between tlie youngest brother and the widow of 
the eldest brother. 

Chiefs and people of high standing may arrange marriages 
for young children, but most engagements are the result of 
^airs between tlic young people. In either event a bride price 
IS r^uired and a part is paid at once. The full payment may 
long delayed, but if it has been settled and the woman diti 
childless the family is expected to provide a substitute without 
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further compensation. The wife belongs to her husband s fa¬ 
mily and marga, and should she be left a widow she should 
maiT)' her husband's youngest brother. 

The feast and dance that accompanies a wedding varies 
according to the wealth and prominence of the families in¬ 
volved, but the binding act is the ceremonial eating of rice 
together by the young couple. For several days they are under 
strict taboos, but when these are relaxed they uke up their 
duties as regular members of the village. 

Men do the heavy work such as building the rice terraces 
and turning the soil, but the women do most of the transplant¬ 
ing and weeding. As the crop approaches maturity it is threat¬ 
ened by rice birds and other pests, and to guard against them 
the whole family may move out to a Utile field house from 
which bamboo lines lead to clappers in the surrounding plots. 
An occasional pull on the lines puts all these in motion and 
frightens the intruders off to other fields. During the day one 
or two youngsters may keep guard while the men hunt and 
the women fish or carry on more serious occupations, 

Blowpipes or slings may be used for small game, but real 
bunts are community affairs in which many men and dogs 
drive pigs and deer toward concealed hunters anned with nets 
and spears. A small kill may be eaten in the field, and if 
necessary a few dogs may he added to the feast, but a successful 
hunt will mean that all in the village 'will share in the meaL 

Follow'ing 3 heavy rain many men and women go to the 
muddy streams to scoop up minnows or shrimp that are likely 
to be taking refuge close to the banks. Fishing with targe nets 
in Lake Toba is a regular profession of the men in some 
villages. 

hfarket days are great e^'ents in Batak land despite the fact 
that the offerings are poor and colorless compared with those 
of most markets in Sumatra. Fjirly in the morning long dugout 
canoes filled with mats, baskets, blankets, pots, and other local 
products head for the trading place, while lines of men and 
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womdi move zlong the tratls and roads. The woiuen carry 
loads of rice, com, and vegetables on their heads, but their 
husbands lead or drive pigs and dogs or, often, swing these on 
bamboo poles carried by ttvo men. 

When at market or while at work the man seldom carries 
any weapon other than his hea\7 work knife. If on the hunt he 
adds a spear, but it requires a ceremony of importance to bring 
out the really prized weapons and ornaments of the well-to-do. 
At such times spears witii trident heads appear; fighting knives 
with heavy fluted handles of ivory are displayed; still other 
blades have grips made of deer antler or brass imitations of 
die horn. Dress weapons, often small, have brass bandies cast 
in die form of men and women, and sheaths in elaborate design. 
Still more remarkable are long brass or copper pipes, the bowls 
of whidi are adorned with human and otlier figures. These 
may weigh two or three pounds each and are too awkward for 
daily use, but they are highly prized and are in evidence on 
all great occasions. 

Drums and gongs are the chief musical Instruments used in 
ceremonies. A long drum tliat is laid on tlie ground and beaten 
wudi the hand leads the orchestra. Next in importance arc 
several shorter upright drums, which a single musician beats 
w'ith a drumstick. Nearby four copper gongs are suspended 
from a frameirork and finally come two string guitars and one 
or more simple flutes. 

Small offerings to the ancestors can be made by the head 
of a family witJioui assistance, but village and marga affairs 
require the aid of magicians, mediums, musicians, and many 
others. These large celebrations range from the relatively un¬ 
important ^thcrings held to overcome bad dreams and 
ordinary sickness to titose connected with engagement and 
marriage, to die really great affairs held in honor of the spirit 
of the rice, or such an event as the declaration of war. 
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^INCE ihe d^wu of history, seafarers going toward the 
^ Indies have passed through the protected straits of 
Malacca, avoiding tlie reefs and dangerous shores of Sumatrans 
west coast and the tiny harborless islands that parallel it. 

Among these islands is Nias* "At the Edge of the ’World*” ^ 
It alone appears to have had brief periods of contact with the 
outside worldi during whidi it absorbed some striking fixtures 
now shared with only a Fetif other areas in Malaysia. 

Paved pathways through the jungle connect large villagea 
situated on hills. Broad stone steps, guarded by carvings of 
crocodiles and monkeys, lead to a court or wide street lined 
with massive houses. In front of the houses are slabs and tall 
pillars of scone polished like glass and beautifully carved to 
provide suitable seats for the ancestors. Part down the 
court is a high stone sloped like a truncated pyramid, over 
which the young warriors leap to keep in condition, and 
further on is a stone chair carved to sliow part of a mythical 
ancestor—the original lawgiver* 

Many blocks of the pavement are likewise carded—some lo 
indicate the craft of a person living in a nearby house; some 
to show the punishments for crimes; and others Co give die 
proper measuremenu for rice or die size of a full-grown pig* 
Along the traib in the court and in front of houses appear 
occasional ancestral stone figures with exaggerated sexual or¬ 
gans, w^hile smaller wooden carvings of human hgures stand on 
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jlielves inside the houses. Warriofs wearing metal coiits and 
headdresses recall the Crusaders, while chiefs arc resplendent 
ss'Lih omatnenis, headdresses, and mustaches oF gold. 

It is a colorful, bizarre des'elopment tJiat has made Nias 
the happy hunting ground for those who delight to speculate 
concerning origins of cultures. Some see here the result of 
Phoenician forays into Malaysia or the influence of the Cru¬ 
saders; others, with more reason, note Indian contacts; while 
still others see resemblances to die tribes in the Naga Hills,- 
The stoneivork suggests to die diffusion is ts a megalUhic cult 
spreading from Egypt, and the ancestral figures seem sufficient 
to convince others of the det-elopment of phallic worship. 

Because many features of the culture seemed at variance 
with the Malayan pattern, the author visited the island with 
Mr. Schroder, author of a nionumental treatise on Nias.* In 
general he found die life so close to that of north central 
Sumatra that it will not be presented here, but the variant 
aspects are needed to round out our view of ^^alay3ia. For the 
present wc are not concerned with origins or theories; radier 
we seek to imdcrsund the life from the native viewpoint. 

Inhospimhlc toasts, nearly devoid of shelter, have hindered 
the development of seafaring to such an extent that travel by 
water is unimportant. Long-established feuds combined with 
head hunting also have served to separate one district from 
another, until the south is nearly completely isolated from the 
north, and large districts are cut oil from dieir neighbors. 

Most of the northern area is covered with a wild growth of 
underbrush, which has invaded the land stripped of its virgin 
forest. Here and there clumps of coconut trees tower above 
tiny villages made up of round houses raised high on piles. 
Depicted soil, epidemics, government and missionary efforts 
have so changed die old life that any attempt to picture it 
tniist be largely in the nature oF a reconstruction, but in the 
south ancient institutions and practices still flourish. It is to 
the latter region that we now turn our attention, 
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The Peoples of Maloysi^ 


Here large settlements surrounded by satellite villages make 
up petty Slates riikd by cliiefs of considerable power^ Stone 
pathways connect the settlements, lead to tlie fields, and in 
some instances, go for several miles tlirough the jungle to link 
up friendly groups. At convenient distances along the trail are 
stone seats where mortals or the spiTits of the ancestors may 
pause to rest. 

The approach to a large town has already been described- 
The wide stone steps are lined with carvings of animals^ which 
appear to serve much the same purpose as gargoyles on public 
buildings in America p That these figures once were protective 
is probable, but today they are not considered as animate or 
as having any powxr in themselves^ Carved stone blocks set in 
the paved court or street are indicators of crafts and laws as 
well as marriage compacts. Follovving an important wedduig 
one stone is laid for the groom and another for his bride. These 
are not marked but they suihec to recall the payment made for 
the bride, the size of the feast, and the rank of tbe participants* 

Houses are not as large as those of die Sumatran Highlands, 
but the dwellings of tbe chiefs are among die most imposing 
structures to be seen in the Indies. Huge wooden pillars—as 
many as ten to a side, together with many interior rows— support 
a floor that may be as mudi as fifteen feet above the ground- 
Wooden side walls arc overhung by the thatch roof, which rises 
in a peak to an enormous fieighi. Less important dwellings 
have lower floors and roofs but all are of sufficient size to 
accommodaie the owner together witli his married sons and 
retainers. 

There is no front door, but midway of the structure is a 
stairway that leads up through the floor into an enomious room^ 
A raised platform that extends along the whole front is fitted 
with open windows overlooking the court* thus affording re¬ 
served seats for all great events held in the courtyard. Aside 
from heavy wooden seats along the side walls there is liide 
furniturep but the highly polished bnaatds of die floor give 
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evidence of much rubbing with banana leaves^ wide planks 
of the side walls are adorned with relief caning^ of animals, 
birdsp and ornaments, or perhaps, \%iLh realbtic scenes of daily 
lifCp wjiije high above the massive rafters are hung widj hun¬ 
dreds of pigs' jaws—[Jic remains of bounteous feasts. 

At the back of tlic room is a JireplaeCt '^'^hich serines also 
as a genera] kitchen. There is no chimney, but the high peak 
roof develops suHicient draft to dmiv the smoke upward, in 
various places litile steps lead to elevated Pullmanhke berths, 
while sliding panels on each side of tlie hearth open into 
sleeping rooms or to back quarters above the ground'floor 
pigpens. 

One room in the chief's house at Batvomatuiuo contained 
several chests, one of which held the "state jewels'—a coat 
of mail and helmet covered with gold leaf, a kris with golden 
sheatl^. umbrellas with heav^ golden bands, enormous ear¬ 
rings. necklaces. Kaiser!ike mustaches, and other ornaments 
of gold. So important are these major ornameriis that the 
completion and dedication of one was, until recently, accom¬ 
panied by a human sacrifice. 

In front of some houses are huge stone slabs eight or ten 
feet in lengthp more than half a^ wide, and about two feet thick. 
These are raised on stone blocks so as to form seats, back of 
which are stone shafts tw^eniy or more feet in height. It has 
been said diat the horizontal stones represent die female prin¬ 
ciple. the vertical the male, but the native explanation is that 
tfiis is only a seat for die ancestors whose skulls are kept below 
the slalis. At times of cercmoTiy leaf chains lead from the tops 
of the upright shafts through the Front openings of tlie house 
10 a shelf on whidi stand many small wooden car\1iigi repre¬ 
senting ancestors. When offerings are made the spirits of the 
dead leave the skulhr cross the chain, and enter the figures, 
winch are then alive. At other times they are only commemo- 
rativCr and the author had no dilhculty in securing as many 
as he desired when lie explained that they were to be placed 
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in a great house in Anitrrica wlxere titany people ’would leam 
o£ the importance oE die ancesiors. 

Discuss Jon of ancestral figures leads diretily to the question 
of pIraUic worship. It is true that larger carvings stress the 
oT^ris of generation and it is true also that veneration of the 
ancestors is important^ but careful questioning brought out 
only the fact that tJie ancestor was very potent so that he had 
to have unusual genitals. Whatever there is of phalHc worship 
appears to be only incidci^tal to the ancestral cult. 

Spirits of die dead have a place away from the earth, but 
they spend considerable time near die village. Particularly on 
moonlight nights they reium to die skulls or sit with the people 
on the stone seats, while the warriors sing—sing of the new 
tnoonp the hand of die first ancestor in Avhicb man was created: 
sing of its various phases, the growth and developmeni of that 
man: and sing of the full moon shining above where even now 
they can see the reclining figure of their forefather. Ancestral 
spirits always attend the great ceremonies to animate the figures 
or to talk with tlie people tlirough die mediums. Locb tells oE 
die spirit returning as a spider* which^ iE applied to the ancestral 
idolp gives it souL He speaks also of a general feeling of fear 
of the dead.* In vietv of what has just been said die stress laid 
on fear seems unjustifiable. The people of Nias more than 
most people enjoy their ancestors and share tlieir life with thein. 

High alxjve all odier spirits are Lowalaiii (Low^alangt) and 
Baliu, who are said to have created the first human beings and 
who even now inquire of each person al>out to be bom what 
he ivishes to do and he on earth. Some say they are ancestors 
rather than creators: some insist that Low^ilani lives in the sky 
os his name langi (sky) implies, but all insist that his reclining 
figure can he seen in the full moon. 

Great festivals usually are given by chiefs who dius ^in 
prestige. Opportunities for such events are many, for in addi¬ 
tion to feasts and commemorative events tliere are frequent 
occasions that justify a celebration-such as the circumcision 



ol a son, arrangements for a wedding, diank^givjng for a harvest i 
or warnings by omens. Omens are read in many ways but 
most important are tJiose obtained from the entrails of animals 
offered for sacriJice. ^fud^ of the vitality of such animals is 
resident in the hair, hence tufts of hair are acceptable offerings, 
as is tlie blood mixed with rice^^ 

Minor village cliicfs often ate selected from important 
familicSj but diiefiainship of the district is hereditary and 
usually passes to die eldest surviving brother* Next to diem in 
importance are the magicians or toedturns, whose superhuman 
powers are likewise inherited in certain families. Below them 
are the cotntnoners, and Finally, the slaves—prisoners of w^ar 
or debtors. 

Were we dealing in full with this culture we would take 
notice of structures (fielei) that serve as general gathering 
places and sometimes as council housesr we would discuss the 
somewhat hazy concept of multiple souls or of the afterworld 
in successive layers^ and would note the evident induence of 
India on the folklore* We would devote considerable space to 
head-huniing; to bride price and marriage; to tooth ffling and 
blackening: and to metalwork. But al] these conform so closely 
to iliose of neighboring areas that repetition seems unnecessary* 
From the maierials presented it does become evident that, 
despite its isolation, Nias has at times been subjected to strong 
outside iniiuences—influences tliat have resulted in a culture 
in many ways unique in the area.* 
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Z N ihc final pages of the chapter we shall deal with the 
future of the Malayan peoples, but first it is necessary to 
recomider their past. In our introductory chapter we made 
die assumption that Malayan cultures were once fund^entally 
similar, and that if we were able to subtract foreign influences 
we might gain an idea as to what is “native" as opfmsed to those 
things introduced from Indop Europe, and America. 

\Vc have now scanned certain test groups that rawt fully 
illustrate differences in culture, and have noted historical con¬ 
tacts for a period of more tlian one thousand years. To test the 
various assumptions with which we started, we have prej^red 
a chart (Appendix III} in which the distribution of eighty 
"native" traits among ten groups can lie readily followed. It 
appears at once that all have mucli in common, despite long 
separation from one another and despite powerful, but often 
different, outside inffuences. This unity would be even more 
striking had we included objects of everyday use, for basketry, 
cooking utensils, traps, nets, and implements of warfare are 
essentially the same, altliough often exhibiting some local 
spedaluation. Outside contacts have brought a veneer of for¬ 
eign goods to the courts and to the well-to-do, but articles of 
peasant life differ but little. 

A description of the Chrisiianiicd Filipino indicates the 
profound influence of Spain and America, but when we deal 
witir the remote and less advanced districts of the Philippines 
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wc find many vestiges o£ ancient customs and beliefs. Turning 
to the early histoncal records we encounter so much in common 
with the pagan groups, like the Tinguian and Bagobo, that we 
have no doubt of the former close similarity of all. A few 
among many items mentioned in the early descriptions of now 
civilized peoples—partknlarly the Tagalog and Visayan—are: 
ceremonies and sacrifices made in connection with clearing the 
fields, planting and harvesting of the rice- spirit houses and 
similar devices erected in the fields; spirit rafts made to conduct 
unfriendly beings away from die village; importance of omem 
—bird and animal^and divination from the entrails of slain 
animals; human sacrifice usually following the death of an im- 
portant personj ceremonial eating of hcart&H HverSt and other 
portions of the victim in order to gain strength and valor; tat¬ 
tooing or distinctive garments woni by successful warriors: 
possession of mediums and great use of magic. 

The similarity of a portion of these items to those in the 
chart could be due to chancCi but there is too much in common 
to allow for anything but a similar source^ An equally con¬ 
vincing list could be compiled for the Mohammedanized Malay 
of the Peninsulap^ but the chart covering the Jakun and Men- 
angkabau suffices to show the present-day persistence of ancient 
customs among closely related groups. 

The resemblance bettveen ihc charts of die Jakun of the 
Peninsula and the Tinguian of norihcrn Lu^on is particularly 
striking and is of fundamenta! importance, since both have 
remained pagan and hence less subject to outside influences. 
The divergence of the fgorotdfugao peoples from the coastal 
Malayan has been mentioned several times. This is again em¬ 
phasized in the house types^ separate dormitories for boys and 
girlsp "trial maTTiagep" unique social organization, and in most 
events relative to the life cycle. These together with wood 
carvings and stone platforms for public buildings appear more 
frequently among the people classed as pro to-Malayan (p. 6) 
than witii the Malayan proper. 
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Patriarch ial and matriarchial Ensiuutions of Baiak and 
Menangkabaa are shared by other tribes in Sumaira and by 
migrants to the Peninsula but appear foreign ta Malaysia as a 
whoJe. Sib organizations of undoubted Papuan influence ap 
pear in the islands adjacent to New Guinea, but tlit^ of 
Sumatra probably have been derived from the mainlands 

In another volume* the author has sought by a detailed 
study of the folklore to learn sometJiing of the values the 
people plate on tlieir ow^n acUvitiess he found h possible to 
reconstruct at least in part certain aspects of tlie culture now 
only tveakly represerued* and he found hints of Indian influence 
that suggest a possible time—about the beginning of the Chris* 
tian era—of migration for the norihcmmost of the Malayan 
peoples. 

Similar studies of the lore of the IFugao and Bagobo* con* 
firm the data on the charts^ in showing the lesser Malayan char* 
acter of the former and the greater Indian influence on the 
latter. 

From the data presented in the preceding pages and in the 
charts the follow']tig statements now seem possible. Groups of 
early comers sudi as the Igorot and Ifugpo sho^v sufficient dif¬ 
ferences in physical type toalloiv us to designate them as proto- 
Malayan. but the oft-rcpeatcd assertion diat dicy can be recog¬ 
nized as more Caucasoid docs not seem to l>e Iwme out by our 
findings (see p. 6 and Appendix II). The culture ot these 
pToto*Malayan has much in corntnon witli that, of the late- 
comerSp but is snlhciently divergent to be recognized as a 
variant type. The language of all the test groups^proto- 
Malayan, and Malayan—are but dialects of Malayo-Polynesian. 
The average of the physical type of the Malayan conforms to 
that of the southern Mongoloids (Appendix II) and is surpris¬ 
ingly similar despite long separation and knoivti iriiermixture 
w^ith other peoples. When foreign eiements arc subtracted the 
Malayan cultures are much alikCp although exhibiting divergent 
developments such as the long house and the sib organizations 
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of Sumatra. The Nfabyan has found it possible to accept for¬ 
eign ideas-such as that of state and overlord—and foreign 
religions without sacrificing the fundamental village organiza- 
lion and many ancient beliefs, ^fost outside ideas and institu¬ 
tions that have become integral parts of the culture are those 
that hanuonize with native custom and belief or have been 
built on native foundations. 

The most important variants from the \falayan pattern sug¬ 
gest the influence of the mainland and tempt tts to look for 
sources. Of origins we can say hut little at present but we can, 
perhaps, gain valuable hints. 

AVe have seen that our early or proto-Malayan are less Mon¬ 
goloid than tJie later comers but still fall into tlie same basic 
classification as tfie tme Malayan. Here it is interesting to note 
that the Bon toe Igorot conforms ratficr closely to most of the 
Kaga peoples of Assam.* Language helps hut little in deter¬ 
mining the homeland of this people for while there are Nfalayo- 
Polynesian groups on the mainland, their present or earlier 
distribution is hut little known. Some writers have followed 
Schmidt in asserting relationship between Malay and Mon- 
Khmer and of both to Munda-Kolarian of northeast India, but 
since the linguists are far from agreement on this point we can 
consider this only a promising lead for future investigators.* 

An analysis of tfie culture appears more useful In suggesting 
relationships although here again tlie data are too fragmentary 
to be conclusive. Had we prepared a cliart for southeastern 
Asia similar to that of Appendix 111, we would Itave found a 
surprisingly large number of traits agreeing with the Afalayati 
complex. However, it would liave become evident that while 
many traits are widely distributed, otlicrs, such as the Karen 
type of long liotise, are sporadic and localized. Among the 
Malayan-like items most widespread in southeastern Asia are: 
*'slasli and dibble” culture, terraced rice fields, Afalayan forge, 
pile dwellings, head hunting, tattooing, bride price with use of 
go-between, rice ceremony at a wedding, cutting of umbilical 
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cord with bamboo knSfe> belief in multiple or ^vandcring soulsp 
mediums, practice of magic, and dependence on divination. 

More localized items^ such as exogamous patrilmea] clanSp 
government by village chiefs, houses on the ground* men** 
house^ “trial marriage/" importance of a Megaliihic cult* are 
found with such groupts as the Agnanii, 5cma^ and Ao Naga. In 
contrast to them are the Garos and Kbasis, where we encounter 
□latriajchial institutions, the long house tvith a separate com¬ 
partment for each married woman and her family* special 
compartments for unmarried girl*^ and separate bachelor 
houses. Here also are found many of the typical Malayan 
metliods of handling the higlily important rice. 

When finally tve consider the Karen of Burma we find a 
people stressing die importance of the long house, slash and 
dibble culture^ use of the blowgun* and in many other ways 
resembling the Kay an of Borneo J 

The explanation for the widespread resemblances as tvell as 
for localized traits in this area is probably to be found in re¬ 
peated and long-continued movements of peoples with some¬ 
what different backgrounds down the river courses. Some 
groups became isolated in remote pockets in the mountains^ 
while oilitrs came into direct contact with newcomerSp Much 
borrowing took place* yet isolation often was sufficient to per¬ 
petuate old traits. 

Any attempt to relate particular peoples of Malaysia with 
specific groups on the mainland w^ould go beyond the evidence 
now at our command, but the many simiiarities do suggest 
profitable lines of inquiry. The presence of many Malayan 
traits among the Munda-speaking people of northeast India 
likewise give hints of a comtnoii heritageJ 

By the time the Malayan peoples had spread out into the 
islands they had so much in common that w'c feel justified in 
speaking of a fundamental Malayan culture. This was basically 
of the village type* Apparently* on its own, it seldom if ever 
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developed nilcrs more powerful dian the licadmaii, who governs 
according to customary Ia\v» 

Native needs are minor and the cultivation of a few acres of 
rice land combined with hunting, fishing, and perhaps the 
otraership of a few coconut or rubber trees supply most of the 
things required for a meagre but independent and leisurely life. 

The Malay saying, “There always has been time” expresses 
part of an attitude that has been used to Justify exploitation. 
Added to this is his traditional contempt toward the coolie "who 
does the bidding of bis master; who is like a slave except that 
he receives a wage,” The native has learned but little about 
trade and finance and hence is content to allow the Cliinese 
middleman to handle u-fiatever surplus he has to sell. 

It was to these simple villagers that the first Indian colonizers 
came. They quickly established authority over large areas and 
act up courts. Out of these contacts ultimately grew native 
states, often autocratic and oppressive. Caste distinctions de¬ 
veloped and in some islands led to an apparent stratification of 
society as alien as the courts themselves. Yet below this veneer 
the democratic life of the vilbge continued with little change. 

In some areas new crafts ivere introduced and old arts wo^e 
profoundly modihed by itnportations from abroad, but ivhere 
this took place whatever was really accepted and retained was 
usually built on or adapted to native patterns. Foreign religions 
added new gods, new ceremonies, new needs, but tire weakness 
of their hold, except when they conformed to the old, is amply 
demonstrated by tire quick and easy triumph of Islam over 
Indian-introduced Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

The entry of European powers into Malaysia was primarily 
to obtain the riches to be gatliered from the spice trade. Spain 
did have a missionary program for the Philippines but exploita¬ 
tion was not absent. The early aims of the Dutdi and British 
East India companies can hardly be considered pJii I anthropic, 
and even after the home governments tcxik control, die profit 
demenc dcmniant. 
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We have sketched the growth and development of Dutcli 
and Briti5h role* In 1941 Japan dcckired war and both these 
countries were driven from their holdings in Malaysia. It seems 
a good lime to take stock and to consider ^vhat type of rule 
promises most for the future. 

It is axiomatic that a colonizing power desixei territory that 
will be of benefit to it either in trade, in protecting its interests, 
or in providing for its surplus population. To these primary 
considerations has been added "The W'hite Man's Burden"— 
the task of leading and developing the less advanced peoples 
until they are prepared to be admitted as equal partners in 
wwld affairs. 'tVhat really has liappcned in Malaysia? 

TiVhen the Malay showed little interest in the development 
of the rich tin inines and rubber plantations the British con¬ 
trived to bring in Chinese and Tamil workers^ until today tiieir 
numbers threaten the future of tlie natives in their own land. 
A small part of die wealtii pruduced has gone into the hands 
of the princes: another part lias been devoted to building roads 
and railroads and making other public improvements, but ap- 
proximately seventy-five per cent of die taxable income of Ma¬ 
laya—dtat is income bey^ond a hare living—has been retained by 
ivhite overlords vvho number less than half of one per cent. 
Even the thrifty Chinese who do most of the u'ork have been 
able to ^mer only fifteen per cent of the wealth subject to tax. 

Most positions of importance go to Europeans. Chinese, and 
Indians, while the greater part of the funds provided for educa¬ 
tion have been devoted 10 non-MaJays. Tlic easy answ^cr is tliat 
die natives have failed lo lake advantage of the educational 
facilities offered and that they are not interested in govern^ 
mental and business positions. This is trucp but it is an admis¬ 
sion of failure in the avotved purpose of imperialism. 

The Malay has not been aided or trained in preparation for 
self'government. VVTien ihe English gained possession of the 
Sttaiis Settlements the babnee of the Peninsula was divided 
between several independent native states. Theoretically this is 
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still tiic caw, but we have seen the growing influence at die 
BtitJah; we noted the imposing of residents on Uic courWp the 
control of jinances and mUitary forces. Finally came the crea¬ 
tion of the Federated Malay Slates—a super state not set up for 
the greater participation or benefit of the Malay but to promote 
the interests of aliens. The native has been further and further 
removed from the control of his government, while the steady 
influx of outsiders has continucd. 

Thc comments on British Nfalaya apply ivith lesser force to 
the Dutch East Indies^ There die tremendous nmive popula¬ 
tion, especially in Java, have made die incursions of the Chinese 
of less political importance. The Javanese are Forced by sheer 
pressure of numbers to take part in tlie development of indus¬ 
tries, even to go to the rubber plantadons in Sumatra. But even, 
here the whites receive a dispropordonate share of the wealth 
the natives have helped to create, and native participationt 
above the village, is still negligible^ 

England and Holland have done much to develop the 
wealth and trade of the lands under tlieir conirok they have 
abolished intertribal and local warfare: bin they have not been 
equally successful in preparing their wards for sclbgovcrnment 
or for playing an independent part in ivorld affairs. The prob¬ 
lem is not easy, for should Great Britain decide to return control 
of the Peninsula to the Malay, they still would owe protection 
to the millions of Chitjcse who now have settled in die land 
and who have developed its resources in good Faiths 

The Malayan faces a new' world—a ivorld in which strong 
forces are seeking to give to native peoples an increasing oppor¬ 
tunity to control their oivn afiairs. What can be done to en¬ 
courage these people to take their part in this program? 

We hate seen that the people of the Philippines were 
physically and culturally similar to the other Malayans. We 
followed their slow development under Spain and their rapid 
rise under American rule. The willingness of the Catholic 
Church to tolerate many pagan practices w'hile the converts 
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were learning the elements of the new religion accounts in 
large pan for its success in establishing the only Chrisiian coun¬ 
try in the Orient. Today the wise missionary, like the ivise 
administrator, seeks to learn the fundamental patterns of native 
life and to build the new faith on strong local foundations. 

Hardly had the Filipinos bid down their arms when 
American school teachers appeared. Roads and schools were 
pushed into the provinces^ and local self government was 
preached as the first step tot^-ard an independent nation. From 
the rural schools children began to filter into high schools and 
normal schools and, finally, into the University of the Philip 
pines. Village gpvernment was not disturbed; provincial gov¬ 
ernments were quickly turned over to the natives, and in a 
surprisingly short time the Filipinos found thctmelves in virtual 
control of an independent state. Only the outbreak of war with 
Japan stood in the way of a free republic in 1946. 

Schools, general education, freedom of the press and reUg- 
ion, tlie opening of all parts of tlie country to trade, the en¬ 
couragement of industry, all have led to new needs and desires 
and the willingricss to work for them. In some areas die 
wealthy cacique class still exploits die poor tao; political cor¬ 
ruption has made itself felt here as elsewhere. But the Filipino 
has sliown great ability in self-govertimcnt; he is taking his 
pan in the development of his own land: he has given ample 
proof that the man of Malayan blood can and will cooperate in 
world affairs if the incentives are sulfictent. 

Malaysia lies at the crossroads of the world: it possesses great 
wealth as well as strategic position; it has a population of ap¬ 
proximately eighty mdUons ranging from pagan head-hunters 
to the Christianized Filipinos. 

For centuries the White man dominated the Malayan 
scenCr but he failed in building up native loyalty toward 
European governments. He extracted great wealth from the 
Indies and in return brought a measure of peace and security 
hitherto unknown. During all diis period lie enjoyed great 
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prestige due to his weapons, his engines, and mechanical de¬ 
vices. Of late diis advantage has been steadily declining 
while the native has become increasingly insistent in de¬ 
manding a greater sJiare in the control of his own lands. With 
the successes of Japan, the claims for White domination suhered 
still further. 

As the Allies return it is to a different Malaysia, They 
can. by force of arms, re-establish ihe old order for a time, 
but if this is done it will be only a question of “how long?" 
before European and American troops again vrill be fighting 
in Asia. 

It is idle to say that all the peoples of the southeastern 
Orient arc now ready for self-government. It is equally false 
that they are totally incapable of conducting their own affairs. 
If in tlie postwar settlement adequate assurances are given that 
the native peoples will be afforded every opportunity to progress 
in education and self-government; if they arc assured that, like 
the Filipinos, they will become independent or free members 
of a laiiger commonwealth, the forntula for a lasting peace prob¬ 
ably can be found. 

The problems are many, but a recognition of the worthwhile 
qualities of the Malayan, the Chinese, and the Indian will go 
far toward a peaceful solution. We can find a new tvay of living 
and working with the people of the Orient, but that way must 
be based on equality of opportiinUy, on a recognition of die 
abilities of other peoples, and a wiUitignesa to share die good 
things of the world rather than to dominate tor profiL 
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u See arijcles by G. H. wn Koenigswald^ F* Opperiflonh* 
and Eugene Dubois in Early Man, edlied by G. MaeCurdy 
(PbiJadeJphiai 1937 ); H. L, Mov Ltis, Jr+i Fariy Man and Pleistocmc 
Siraiigraphy in Southtrn and Easttm Papers o£ Peabody MuSm 

Hansard Uuiv,^ XIX^ No. 3. (Cauibridgej 1944) . For reLaiions to 
India consult Helmut de Terra in Geug. Rev., XXIX (1939)4 and 
m Ftqc. Am. Phihs. Soc-, LXXVU (1937). 

a. For details of the finds described in this section, sec articles 
by H. D. Collings^ F* V. von Stein Callenfcls, G. H. von Koenigs^ 
ivald^ M+ W* Twccdie, and M. C. Sheppard in the Bulletin Qf the 
Eagles Museum, Series B, No. i (Singapore, 1936); 1 . H. N. Evani 
in yoifr. Fed. Malay States Mus., IX, Pl III (igar); Pt. IV (igaa); 
V, LebzeLtcr, "PaJaeoIithische Fund aus Atjeh, Nord-Sumatra" in 
Archiv fur AnthropoUgie N. F, XXIII, Pl IV: T, van der Hoop in 
Staples Geschiedenis van T'iedeTlajidsch Jndie, I (Anutenlarn, 
> 93 ®) ■ Hcine-Geldem in E, M. Eoeb, Sumtiira (Wien, 

1935). 1 am particularlj' indebted to Dr. Hcinc.<;cJdem lor the 
□ppormnity to read in manuscript form his article prepared for 
the forthcoming-15th editiem-of the Encyclopaedia ^ritanBira, 

3. For a more complete discussion of me^iths see Evans and 
Others in Jour. Fed. Malay States op. ciL; von Heine-Geidem, 
in Loeb, 3 'uiriotra. 

4. E. W, G. Schroder, Nraj, a vols. (Leiden, 1917) - M. C. Cole, 
'"The island of Nias," A'di. Geog. Magazine, LX, No, a (1931^ • 

5. See note 19, Chapter VII, 
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of thr Far East (Bojion and N. Y,, 1936), pp. ^3. 149, 158, ,90: 

B, H- M. Vlckke, Nnsantara (Manard Press, 1943), p. 16: N, 
SaJeeby, History of Suits (Phil. Btir. of Scietice, Manila, 1905) ihints 
ihai the earliest innuences were ftonj Vedic India. 

B, Steiger, op, etf., p, 194; K. Otiey Beyer, Asia, XXI (iqai), 
p. S6t. 

3. An important disoission of the inQuence of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism on these early empires will be found in Vlekke, op. ciK, 
pp. 14.23. Apparently he places the Xalanda contaets with Java 
rather than with Sumatra, 

4. Steiger, op. fit., pp. 195.6. A brief actoimt of the records dis¬ 
covered by Prof. Beyer will be found in G. N. Steiger. H. O. Beyer. 

C. B. Bcnitcr, A History of the Orient, IX (Boston and N. Y.. 1929) . 
Variants of Indian writing formerly were widespread over Malaysia 
and still are used by the Tagbanua of Palawan, the Batafc of 
Sumatra, and other groups. See H. Xem, A'flurt Studies (1871); 
Sir Stamford Raffles. History of Jat>a (London. 1S19): M. H- 
Ventrtillo. "Manners and Customs of the Tagbanua," Smtfhjanwn 
ilfjje. ColL, 48, Pt. 4 (tgay): Fletcher Cardner. Indie Writings of 
the Mindoro-Palatann Aids (lYitte Mus. San Antonio, 1939); 
PhiVtppine Jndic StHflftVi (Satj Anionio, 1943). 

5. More complete data on Srivijaya and neighboring states will 
be found in Steiger, Beyer. Beni tea. op, cit; G. Ferrand, L'emphe 
sumatrais de Criuijaya (Parts, 1922): also article by %V, Midden- 
dorf, in The Efjects of H rsfem Tnfiuetice on Native CiviUmtion in 
the Malay Archipeiago (edited by B. Schrieke. IVeltcvrcden. 1999). 
pp. 34 ff.; J. C. Lamster, The East Indies (Haarlem, 1929) , p. 147; 
Steiger, op. ciL, pp. 194-9; F. M. Sehnitger, Forgotten Kingdoms of 
Sumatra (Leiden, 1939) : Loeb, Sumatra (Wein, 1935). 

6. This is ilie Sailendra period in Java. Steiger, op. ctl., pp. 
197 ff. 

7. For more detailed accounts see D. M. Campbell, Java, f 
(London, tgt^). 52 ff.; Steiger, op. cil., pp, 191.9; Vlekke, op. eit., 
Chs. I, II. 

8. C. W. ]. Drewes, The Influence of Western Civilisation on 
the Language of the East Indian Archipelago; Sehrieke, op. cit., 
pp. 132-3. 
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9* C Snouck Hur^gTOTitfjei The Aehehnese voli,, Leidcii, 
1906). 

10^ For data relating to these early Chinese contacts see O- 
Beyer* "Early Chinese Relations with Malay Lands/* Asiap igtij 
Steiger* op. pp. 91-5* 190: Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and EthieSf VIII* pp. 29.1 ff4 P. Hirlh and W. W* Rockhill* '"Chan 
Ju-kua, Hb VVork on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the Twclftli 
and Thirteenth Centuries" (St* Petetsbnrg^ 1911); B. Laufer« "Sino 
Iranka.'" fiffd Afus. of NaL Hi^L Anth^ Series (1919) p Laufer* '*Re« 
la tin ns of the Chinese to the Philippines/* Smif/i^oniaM Misc, ColL^ 
L (1907): D. M. CampbeUi Jatta: Fast and Fresent^ i (Ixjndon* 
1915): Steiger, Beyer, Benitez, op* ciL; E. Blair and J. A. Robert* 
son. The PAj'h'ppific various volumcsi Vlckke* op. ciL 

11. F, C* Cole, "The Tinguian/" Field Mas. of Nat Hist. Anlh, 
Series, XlV^ No. 2 (1922), 247 If, and footnotes, 

12, See M* CoBinSi "The Unsuspected Land Route etc./^ ton* 

don lilustTated Neurs, Dec. 7, 1034 ff-* F, CL Cote and 

B. Laufer^ ''Chinese Pottery in the Philippines,** Field Mus, of Nat 
Hist, SerieSj Xll, No. t (*9*^) T Blair and Robertson^ op. cit^ 
iVp igi* 195; XXJI, p. 249; XL, p. ^t6’ XLIII, p. 172: CL Cuthe^ 
Unwersity of Michigan Philippine Exped. Papers^ X (Midi. Ac. of 
Se.^ Ann Arbor, 1929} * 

15. Evans doubts that intermixture with the aborigines of 
Borneo was ever very important: Among Frimiiive Peoples in 
Borneo (London^ 1922)* 

14. l^ufer, op. eiL, p, 254. 

15. F. C. Cole and Laufer*^ op. cih; Blair and Robertson, 11 * 
p, 338: III, pp. 101, 201. 

16. \nekke {op* ciL, p. 320) estimates the population of Java 
and Madura in 19^2 as 48,000,000. 

ty. For discussion of Dutch rule in the Indies see Middendorf. 

Administration of the Outer Provinces of the Nethcrlandi 
Indies"’; B. J, Haga, "'The Influence of W«tom Admintstraiion on 
the Native Community in the Outer Proviuec"*; Ter Haar. 
^Western Influence on the Law for the Native Populacion*"; 
J, \V. Meyer Ranneft, *n"he Economic Structure of Java*’; J. van 
Gddereu, '"Western Enterprises and the Density of Population on 
the Netherlands Indies'"—all in Schrieke, op. cit.; R. Emersont 
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M^htysia, A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule (N* Y*i 1937); Amry 
Vandciibo$di, The Dutch East Indies (Univ^ of CaiiL, ^94^) - 

18, In 1931 the population of British Malaya was given as 
4 p 3®5^S4^' Of this 44.7 per cent was listed as Malay; 39 per cent as 
Chinese; 14.3 per cent as Indian and only .04 per cent as European. 
The population in 1958 was efUmated as 9,174,000. 

Chapter IV 

I. H. O. BeyeTp "Population at the Philippines^" FAj7i^pme 
Census 1916, p. 59. 

H. L. Sullivan, ^'Racial Types in the Philippines," Mur. 
Nat Hist* Anthro- Papers^ XXIIip Ft. I; Pt, IV, a few 

Andamanese skulls, with comparative notes on Negrito Craniometry. 
See also Appendix 11. 

3. 1- £vans> "Negrito Belief/* Jour. Fed. Malay States Mus*^ 
VL Pt. 4 {1916): IX, Pl I {i9ao);T/ie Negritos of Malaya (Cam* 
bridge and Y., 1937) ■ pp^ 9# £77 C. B. Kloss and CL 
Robinson^ Jour^ Fed. Malay States Mas., V* Pt, 4 (1915); P. Sche- 
besta> /imong ike Forest Du^arfs of Malaya (London, 1927) - 

4^ A- R. Brown^ I'he ilnddm^n Islands (and ed.^ Cambridge, 

>93“) - PP- 53 

5, In this statement Brown disagrees with E. Man, who 

speaks of chiefs: Jour, /nsL^ XIL loS^ 

6, Brown^ op. ciL^ pp. 97 B. 

7, Matt, op. cit.^ p. 139. See also the volume of this author, The 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman islands (London^ 

S. W. W. Skeat and C. Blagden (Fagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsuta [London, 1906], 11* hj say that a pregnant woman carries 
a bamboo tube containing Eesh of the bird which brought pr^^ 
nanq^. She tastes of this from time to time to protect the child. See 
also Evans, Ne^los of Malaya^ pp, 348 E. 

9. Evans (Jouf* Fed, Malay States Mus., IX, Pt, 4 says 

that among the Kinta Bong division cousins may marry if the groom 
is the son of an elder brother or sister. 

to. The sticks are said to protect the body from tigers^ Evans^ 
■hfd., IX, Pl, I (19SO) j pr 13. 

II. Evans, ibid.. Ill, Pt* aj "VI, Pt. 4 (1916)* pp, ^07 ff*; 
Schebesta, op, pp+ 1&4 tt. 
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i£. Brownj Op. Ch. IlL 

15. W. A. Reed. of Zambales/' EtlmoL Sutt^cy PhiL 

isiPubl^U, No. 1 (ManiU, 

14, Skeat givei hh name as Ta-pem and says it is derived from 
Tak Pern, liiat is* Grandfather Pern. See Skeat and Blagdon, 
op. at., [Ir pp, 177; £09. Schebesia gives hb name as Ta Pedn. 
Evansn used Tapern^ see Jotit. fed* Atalay States Afits., IX4 Pt- i- 
Reiigion, Foikhre and Custom in North Borneo and the ^falay 
Peiimsula (Cambridgen 1923). pp* 147 ff- lit The Negntos of 
Malaya, pp. jf^o ff.p he reviews the ca$e and derides ihat Tat Pern 
IS correcl- Tbe whole subject of deities is discussed in dciaiJ in 
Chaplcr XV. 

15, Sdi^bcsta. op. tJi., pp. Isa'S, a^o. 

I bn A number of the chants are given by EvanSp Jour. Fed. Malay 
States Mus., EX, Pt, 4 (192®) . 198 

17. Schebesta, op. at., pp. 217-19. Evans. Jour. Fed. Malay 
Stcies Mm., IX, Pl i 4 (*9^2): Plate XVIL See 

also Negrii^s of Malaya^ Ch. XVEEI. 

16, Much of the material presenierl on Semang religion was 
obtained from the svritings of Ivor Evans or from statements made 
to the author while in Pyguiy lerriiory* In ibis brief account it has 
not been possifak to die all the variant forms recorded or to enter 
into a discussion of disputed points. The aim has been to present* 
so far as possible, a short but cohereRt statement of hdiefs as dir 
writer understands them. Eor the most nearly complete record the 
reader Ls referred to EvanSj The Negritos of Malaya,, Chs^ XIV-XX. 

19. Variant forms are given by Evans, jYcgrjVos of Malaya, Ch. 
VL most noteworthy being the round or "bee hive'* huts (p. 54) - 

ao- For details of Andaman houses see Brown, op. ciL^ pp. 
409-17. 

21. Tor details on bows and arrows see Brown, op. cit., pp. 419- 
35; Reed, 0^. rit.t ppn 46-7: M. Vanoverberigh, Philippine Negrito 
Culturej Catholic Anth. ConJ. <\Va.<hmgton. 19S5) h VI, No. 54^ 
pp. 67^9: Skeat and Blagden, op. ciL, E, Schebestap op. rit.^ 

p, 76; Evans, Negritos of Malaya^ ppn 90 ff- 

2Z. Evans, ibid., op. dt.^ p. loi, describes the open^op bamboo 
quiver, which he considers distinctive. 
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23. For life in an Andamanese village sec Brown, op. eiL^ p. %%v 
tor dress see pp, 475 ff. 

24> For a full discussion of comb designs, eic.^ see Skcat and 
Blagden, op, oiL^ pp* 430 if. 

*5* Certain legends cited by Brown tell how fire was acquired: 
Brown, op* cii., pp. aoi 
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1, N. Annandale and K, C- Kobinson, Fusckuli Mahyensis 
(London, igoj) r 1 . Evans, Religion, Folkhreond Custom in North 
Borneo nnd the Maloy Peninsuk (Cambridge, 1923); W. W. 
Howels^ *"Anthropomeiiy of ihe Natives of Arnhem Land and the 
Australian Race Problem/’ Popcrs^ Peubady Mus*, XVI (1937)1 
Ri Dixon^ The Racial History of Man (N- Y-* 1923) ; L. Wray^ 
/our. of the Royal Anthropological imtitute^ XXVi; SLeat and 
Llagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, I; P. W. Schmidt, 
'"Die sprachen der Sakai und Sernang auf Malacca," in Sijdragen 
tot de TtJO^ Land-en Volkenkunde van Ned-Indie^ fi volgr. Dee) 
VUI, s”Ol. 1; R. Martin^ Die Inlandstainme der Malayiscliert fiaibin- 
set (Jena, 190^); P. and F. Sarasiup Reisen in Celebes (a voU.* Wies¬ 
baden, 1905); P* and F. Sarasinp emer Anthropologie der 

Insel Celebes; Kieiweg de Zw^nn, De Rassen t*an den Indischen 
Archipel (Amsterdam, 1923) : A. C. Haddon, in appendix 10 Ho$e 
and McDougaL Fugan Tribes of Borneo; Haddon, Races of Man 
(N. Y., 1955), 

H. Evans, Jour. Fed. iMalay States Mus., IV* Pt. 4 (191®), 

3. Sfceat and Blagdcn (op, L 301) give a slightly different 
account of the preparation of tlie poUon- 

4. Skeat and Bladgen (op. dL, 11 . 29 If.) speak of both tattooing 
and starification. See also Evans, /our. fed. Malay States Mus.^ VI, 
Pt. IV (1916), for tattooing of ihe northern Sakai. 

5. L Evans, Religion^ Folklore and Ctistom in North Borneo 
and the Malay Penimula (Cambridge, 1923), pp. egs S* 

6. Reported by Cerutii in My Friends the Savages. 

7. Ceruttj, op. crt*, pp, 184-5. Blagden, op. ciL^ II, 

P-0- 

8. Evans, op^ cit.j p, 134. 
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9. Also called Turul or Nfandieu 

JO. See p, 75. 

11, £van$, op. cit., pp. 209, ».JQ H, S« also Steal and Blagden, 
vp. cit,. IL pp- 173 ff- 

12. Steal and Blagden, op, rit„ ![. 

CnAVTTft VI 

1. I. Evans, Rfligion, Folklore and Custom in North Borneo 
and the Malay Peninsula, p. 1341 AJiiiandale and Robinson, 
Fasciculi Aftf/flyeniii, I'l. 1 (Ivondoij, igpj). p- Gi- 

s. They arc also known as Orang Dar,^i, Bcniia, ManiTa. Blanda, 
and by other terms. For Jakun groupings in Pahang and Johore 
sec L Evans, op. cit., p. 263. 

3. Vaughn Stevem gives ihe avenge stature of the men as i5>.7 

with a range from 147.3 to 1C5.7 cm, Martin reports an average for 
eighty men of Paliang as 153 cm.—range from 143.9 i®®*® ™* 

See also Steal and Blagden, Ptig^n Rocej of the Malay Peninsulat 
pp- 575, 59 -h 5991 K.l(is$ and Robinson, ^our. Fed. Affliov Sta(« 
Alur,, V, p, »oS. 

4, Steal and Blagden, op. cit., I, pp- 359, 325. 335. The choke- 
bore gun fined with clay |}ellets is found among the Tinguian and 
Ilocano of Luron. See p. 163. 

5, See also Skeat and Blagden, op. cit., 11 , p. S9. 

6. For the literature on die Malay Peninsula (odier than Pygmy 
nr Sakai) *ee die Selected Bibliography, 

Chapter VII 

1. F, C. Cole, “The Tinguian,** Field Mux. of Nai, Hi$t„ Anth, 
Series, XIV, No. 2 (1922). 

2. J. C, Harrington, “The non-Negroid Racial Types in the 
Philippine Islands.” Unpublished ms. Dept, of Anthropology, 
Uirivcrsiiy of CJiicago, 1932. 

3. L. R. Sullivan. “Racial Types in die Philippine Islands," 
Am. Mm. Nat. Hist., . 4 nth. Papers, XXI 11 , Pi. t (1918). 

.4. H. O. Beyer* Population of the Philippine Islands in 1916 
(Manila, 1917)* 
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5. Beyer {op, ot) gives (he popuintion in igiB m i 3 a. 5 «> hut 
Baton’s figures prol>abiy are more nearly correct. Sec R. F. Bartou» 
FA/ii^pinr PagflJii (London, 1938)- 

6. Barton, op. ciu, p. 5. 

5. D, C. Worcester. ‘'The Non-Christian Tribes of Nrffthem 
Luzon," Philippine lournai n/Srfcnre, I. No, S (1906). 

S. Barton telU of a case in the village of Kurug where the man 
who cleaned the skull t.tsred of the flesJt to gain agility. Oilier cases 
of cercniontal caunibalism are cited, R. F. Barton, The /itff/ TVuy 
5«n (N. Y-, 1930), pp. 193-93. 

\ full discussion will he fotind in R. F, Barton. Twe Hol\ 
IFtiy Sun, pp, 203 ff, 

10. According to Barton ("Notes on the Katikanai Igorot of 
Sagada," unpublished ms. 1940). tlierc are twelve mens hou^, 
known as dapay, in Sagada. Each has a paved court in front with 
tall upright stones around die edge. U is saitl that these stones were 
formerly set up with a head under each, 

11. A full discussion will be found in Cok, "The Tinguian," 

12. fn 1908 the Tinguian population was estimated as aliout 
20,000, In 1916 Beyer gave it as sy.fi.jS, (Beyer, op. ri(.) 

13. This instrument is used only In ceremonies. It is interesting 
to tiote the resemblance to the chief musical instrument of the Sakai. 


n, 104. . ^ 1 

14. A full discussion of the folklore will be found m F. C. Cole, 

•■Tradiiions of the Tinguian, ’ Field Afi/Jewm XlV. No. i 

{1915), and M. C. Cole, Savage Oentiemen (N. Y., 19S9). 

15. F. Eggau. "Some Aspects of Culture Change in die Northern 
Philippines," Am. AntU., XLHI (Jan-.Mar., 194 0 - 

16. Eggan says (op, rtV,) that men usually conduct communal 


ceremonies. .... 

17. A full list still be loiiiid in Cole. "The Tmguian. p. so#. 
iB. Edgertoij, Hnndlionk of Indian ,frmf (London, iBfto) . p.84: 
Shakespear. History of Upper .iaam, Burma and .VorfWcfljfrni 

Frojitier (London. 191 j), p. igT- 

jg. Tliis topic has been discussed in detail by F. C. Cok, op. ril„ 
np. 412-6. The following references also give details on the spread 
of the industry: T, C. Hodson, The .Yoga Tribes of Afompur (Lon* 
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dorij 1911); J, H. Hutmn^ The Seimt Nagd (London^ 192 0 ^ pp^ 51-3. 
Thf Afigami X&ga (Londonp 1951), pp. ^3-4; S. iM^xweU, Sidtn on 
the Mennmf etc. (PhLl^.p ^^47) • i* ShakKpeart The Lushti Kuki 
Chm (Londotip 19 i k) , p+ J. F, XEillSp The Lhotti Nogas {Lon¬ 
don, 192 i)i W. Ch Smith, The Ao Naga (London, 1925) i pp^ 36-7r 
R. Linion^ " The Tjinala^ a Hill Tribe of Madaj^scar," Field Muu, 
of Nfti. HisLf Anth. Sertes, XXI1 {1933) i C Hose and W, McDou- 
galk Pagan Tri^rj nf Borneo {London^ 191s) p 1* PP- 194'5: Raffics, 
History of Java,^ 1 (London, 1S30) p pp. 195-3; iMarsdcn, History 
of Sumatra (3rd ed., London, 1811) p pp, 173, iSi^ 347 nole^ M* 
and B. Fcmrs, BtirFTin (London, 1901): O. Bccori* irandfrrn^j j'n 
the Great forests of Borneo (London. 1901)+ pp+ 585-3^ 

sd. F, Mi and Ketsing, Taming Philippine Headhunters 
(Stanford Frew, 1954), pp. 4S ff^ 53 ft. 

HI. Historical references to the Ilocano and neighboring tribes 
will be found in: Cole and Laufer* ^'Chinese Pottery in the Phnip- 
pines'"; Cole, "The Tingiiiari'^ B. Lauferp "Relations of tlie Chinese 
to the Philippine Islands,"' Smithsonian Afire. CoL^ L (tgoy): P. 
de los Reyes, llisioria de liocos (Manilap 1890); Fray Gasparde S. 
Angostin, Vonquista de las fslas Fiiipinas (Manila, 1698) i transla¬ 
tion of Afedi>ifl'j Historia in Blair and Robertson^ The Philippine 
hlandst XXIII: also iranslation of Loarca and othersp IItp V, XIV^ 
XV^ XVII: Ar Mozo, Noticia historica (Madrid^ 1763); D. P. Bar- 
rows, A History of the Philippines (Indianapolis, 1907) T W. E. 
Retan a, Archkfo del Biblhfito Filipino, 11L IV: J. M. Zuruga, 
Historia de Fj7jJ[jfrjrtj, p. 655. 

55- See also A. L. Kroeber, "Philippine Kinship Terms^" Am. 
Miu. NaL Hhl,^ Anth Papers, XIX, pp. 76-81. 

53. For further details along ihis line sceEggan, op. n'f.; Account 
of 3alcedfi in Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands^ XXVI Up 
p. S39; J. R. Hayden, The Philippines (New York^ 1945) ; Pardo de 
Taverap Los Costumbres de los Tagalogen FiifiprfTflj (Madrid, 1895). 

E. j. Christie, "frrigation in Ilocos Norte,** FhiL Jour, of Sc.^ 
VoL 9 (1914) - 

25. See Villacorta, Brente tesurnen de tos indios Igorotes )/ Tin- 
guianes (Nfadrid. t&3i) ^ 

26. K- G. Orr, "The FilipjnOp A Study m AccultiiraLion." Un- 
pnbltshed tm, in Dept, of Anthropology, Ltniv. of Qncago, 1942. 
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37* HSimilariLies in cuslams between the Tinguiari and early 
llocaiio and the coastal j>eop1cs to the south have been noted in 
many voiunies. See Pai do de Tavera^ op^ Ah L. Krocber, Ptoples 
of the Philippines^ Am. Miis. Nai, liisu Handbook Series, No. 8 
(1928), p, 187' F* BtumcntriiLp ''Diedonano Miiolc^ico" (in Re- 
iana Archwo del Bibiiofoio Filipino^ H [Madrid, 1898]); L- W. 
Benedict, "Bagobo CeremoniaL ^^agict and Myth," Annab N. Y- 
Aced. Sc.f XXV (1916), pp. 78, 80p ia8, 134^ i(k>, 174, 189+ 355^ 
357 E,l Blair and ItoberLson, of. ipedal lefercnces* II, 30, 

MI, i95-:?cHJi Vp 165-5^MI, 185 ff.p 192-6, XIL 505+ afiyK 270, 302, XIIl, 
7a. 8fi, XVI, 7a, 76, 121, 128, 132-3, XVIH, 53a, XXI, 137, 203-131 
XXIX, 282-3. ff&7^Gp XXXI11, 1^180, 242. XXXIV, 

173: XLIII, 107, iSE5-J?7, 237. 310-19; XXXVl, 42, 

28. Hayden (of* rr/.* p. 25) says ihat for the Islands in general 
less than 40 per cent own liodi house and land. He also discusses the 
results oF usury* 

29. Sec F. C. Cole, *'Tlic Wild TriF>es of Davao District. Min^ 
danao," Field Miss, of Nat. Hist.p AnOu Series^ XTI. No. 2 (^9 *3) ^ 

30. T^Icasurcmcnts taken on dnrty-three men and Rfteeo women 
gave an average stature of 158 cm. for the former and 147 cm. for 
the latter* The cephalic intfesc of the same individuals shotted an 
average for males 78.8 with a range from 74.3 to 84,5. The females 
ranged from 76.2 to 83H1 w^kh an average of 80.7 r The face is high 
and moderately broad, the root of the nose is low and the bridge 
frequenily concave. Lips arc broad and protruding, the chin round 
and well formed* Skin color is a light reddish browrn with slight 
olive tinge, while the hair is w^avy or loosely curled. 

31. Ideas of Chieftainihip and slavery w ere probably introduced 
by the Mohammedans, although they may go back to the influence 
of the Hindu-Javanese states ol Java, 

32. L. W. Benedict, op. rk.. Pk 54. 

33. See p. 117 H-t also VV. W. Skeat, Malay Alngic (London. 
1900). pp. 50, 52; R* Martin, Die Inlandstdmme der Maloyhchen 
Malbimet (|ena, 190^). p. 946; E. Modigliani, Un viaggio a. Sias 
(Milano, 1890), p- *87. 

34. For details see publications of L. IV^ Benedici and Cole al¬ 
ready ciied^ also for comparisons see Skeat, of. cih, p. 85; Martin* 
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op. ciL, p. 946; VV. Crooke, Fapithr Rdigian and Folkl&fe of ^orih- 
cm /iidiflj i (Weslmiiisler* 1696) j iii- 

CHjVPTER VII 1 

Ip C. Hose and \V^ MtDougaJL, Pitgan Tribes of Borneo (Lon- 
donp 1912): A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters-Black, IVMte and 
Brown (London* 190^). p- 35f>- See also E. L. Aiidrcinij four. 
Malayan Brmichp Royal Asiatic Sac, II (1927), pp. 7 ^" 77 - 

s. Hose and MeDougalk op^ cit,^ IL pp. 227* 229; A. H, Kean^ 
Man, Fmi and FTcsent (Cambridge* 1S89). 

3. He describes ilicm as short in siaiurCp brachycephalic darker 
than the inland iribes, and having black wavy hair. Haddon. op, 
riLf p. a6 ft. Sets also Hose and McDoiigalb op* efLj IL 250- 

4. Hose and McDougalL op. eil,, p. 247: J. Denikcr* Races of 
^ffln {Neu' York, i9on)p p. 392; Evans. Retigion FotkloTe and €m- 
iom in North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. 

5. Blair and Robertson* Philippine hiatids^ XXXIlIj J* K- 
Lfigaiir Jout. Ind. Archip^ IL 

6. HaddoPp op, ciL^ p- 291; Hose and McDongalL op. ciL^ Hr 
p. 24. 

7+ Hfisc and .McBongalL op. cii.f 11 j pp^ 233 

B- Ibid-, 1. pp. 193 4- 

9. The Iban hold a yearly feast for iJie spiHis of ihose who have 
died during ihc year. C. Hose, Customs of the World (edited by W, 
Htitthiiison, London), T, pp. 232-3^ 

I Oh She IS not a midwife. That task is cared for by women espe¬ 
cially versed in the art. See Hose and McDougall. op, cit-, IL 
CJiiap. iS^ 


OtAPTEK IX 

1, Gregoiy* Bateson and \fargarei Mead^ "Balinese Character/^ 
New York Ac. of Sc. Spec. Publ., II (1942), 

2. I Chingt ""A Record of the Buddhist Religion a.s Practiced in 
India and the Malay Feninsnia” (translated by J. Takakusn* 
Oxford* 1898) I Wp F. Stutterheim, Indian inpuence in Old Balinese 
Art (translated by Claire Holt, The India Society^ ig|§)» 
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3. See Ency. l\ Ned Indie^ pp. ng, 737 ff, 

4. I tim indebied 10 Dr. Margaret Mead for much of the maierial 
here presen led i She read the firsi drafi of Uie Bali TuanusLript and 
offered many valuable suggestions. 

5. For full details iw 7 ^ 1 . Covamibias, Jjfruirf of Bali (N. Y., 

1937) • r. NeiL fudifj pp. i tg; and H. P. Berlagc, jV^der- 

landsch Indie^ IK (1934). 

fi. Coekfightmg is more than a sport, for the red blew! td the 
victim washes away the evil designs of unfriendly beings. 

He gives ilie average height of ten men as idg pn 4 cephalic 
index ranges from 77.3 to 79. See D. Toiikes* Volkskiinde von Bfili 
(Halle, jS 88)^ W* Frins^ Geillustrecde encychpuedie, II (1935); 
Sir S. Rallies, History of 11 appendix. Many excellent illus- 

iraiions of the people appear in Bateson and Mead and in Covairu- 
biasv The laiier speaks of the slender bodies, smooth broun skins, 
black glossy hair* and full mouths. Since this note was written the 
aitenilon of the audior has been directed to a study of the Balinese 
by Xleiweg de 2 waan. This appears as a supplement to Vol. X_L of 
Internationales Archw fUr Ethnographies Leiden^ 194®- Owing to 
the occupation of Holland distribution of this study has been 
restricted and has not been available to the author. 

Chaptfji X 

1. D+ M+ Campbell. Java (London, 1915) t IL p- 677. 

2. Ibid., pp. 627 fF. 

3. Some of the plays deal with the life and exploits of the great 
Javanese prince. Radcn Panji. In tliese the orchestra uses a differ' 
ent stale and ihe wayang is then known as iP«yflng Gedog^ 

4. Ccniral and west Java figures are surprisingly close to the 
Menangkabau of central Sumaini and they, in turn* conform closely 
to the Tinguian of northern Lukoh- Typical figures for Java are: 
Height standing. 157 cm.: length of head. 178.4: breadth of head, 
135.6: length of nose. 51.fr, hrcadih of nose, 37.1: cephalic index. 
S3.1; nasal index, 73.^. See D. J. fl, Nyessen. Somalicai Imfestiga- 
lion of the Javanese (Bandoeng. 1927). pp. 74-S*- Also see Ap 
pendix 11 in t h is vohime. 
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Chatty XI 

i. Edwm M. l^b, 5i;£»n£3^ra^ Its History and People (Wierir 

а. Thii subject has been discussed in some detail by Q Cole 

in Essi^s in Anihropotogy in Honor of Alfred Louts Krofbrt (U- of 
Calif. Press, 1936)^ pp^ also by L. C* Westenent in De 

iMmangkabamche Nagari (WeltesTcdcn* 191 Locb, op. cii;* 
Ch. II. 

3* E. Loeb, Am, 4n^!i.j XXXVL No. 1 (*934)» P- S®- 

4. For a detailed discussion of relationship terms see E. M. Loeb^ 
"‘Patrilineal and Matrilineal OrganuatJon in Sumatra/* Anih.^ 
XXXVb No, 1 (1934)- 

5. Ijjeb, Am. A nth., op. at,, p. sgl J. C. Lamstern The East 
Indies (Haarlem^ 1929). P- F. C- Cole, op* etf.t p* ^5- 

б. These districts are still recognized under the names of Tanah 
Data, Agam, and Lima Fulu (Limapuluh), 

7. As, for instancen tn Engganao and central Timor. Sib systems 
combined with exogamy arc rare in Malaysia except in islands dose 
to New Guineap where Papuan influence is evident 

8. This doubtless refers 10 the ancesiors of the people now living 
in the state of Negri Sembilan. 

9. The following inventory of a family house in Sank gives 
some idea of what ts to he found in such a dwelling, in addition to 
the objects already mentioned in the text, 

I. In the long general room: Several long mats cither rolled and 
placed along the wall or spread on beds or seats; these are usually 
tastefully decorated. Small square mats on which food is served 
or which may be used as scats. Brass hanging or pedestal lamps 
with an oil bowl at the top; these are seen also in the com^ 
partmems. Long brass tra^s with or without standards used prh 
marily in sending food to guests. Against the wall at the end of the 
room WTre several back-strap looms with partially completed cloths. 
Actual weaving may be in the long room or in the shade below the 
house. Nearby and also against the wall were two chests. One 
contained a metalworker's outfit consisting of a small balance 
scale, brass plates and punches, used in stamping designs into thin 
plates of gold or silver. The second box contained wood-carving 
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tooiSj Such ds a. $mal] saw^ various gougn^i^ aj}d Lhi? lilue. Se^’cra] 
hai-shapcd devices o£ ret tan and bembcio turned out to be food 
covers used to protect edibles agaimt flies. Smell folding book- 
holders \vcre SCI on die floor for the use of a reader silting on his 
heels. 

II. In the compartment of the head woman were boxes and 
locked chests containing festive dress, such as gold embroidered 
handbags, hair ornaments and pendants, ear plugs, elaborate brace¬ 
lets made of ihm sheets of metal, bead necklaces, belt buckles, and 
a complete outfit for a bride* In general the jewelry is made of 
silver and is gold washed, although some is of gold. Betebnut 
boxes art of solid silver and the "jedam'* belt buckles are a son 
of doisonm^ made of silver filled with a dark metallic substance. 
One box Contained a groom's outfit, part of w'hich consisted of a 
wooden headdress ^'shaped like that of a rajah,"^' a w^ooden belt 
buckle and kris—all covered with gold leaf. Ii is said to be used at 
a tveddlng but was not employed at those witnessed by d^e writer. 
A groom's "pillow'' filled another box* This is a framework covered 
with richly embroidered doth that aclnally serves as a back rest 
when the bride and groom receive friends. With the '^pillow" were 
long strips of gold embroidered cloth used as house decorations. On 
the walls of the regular family rooms were clotheshooks from which 
w'ere suspended rattan bags such as men cairy on ihelr back when 
on a journey; also small bap that women attach to their belts^ 
Bird cages covered wiih elaborate gold doth arc occupied by fight¬ 
ing pigeons or quaik 

III. The klichenst in addition to the stoves, pot5> and water 
tubes, housed various bamboo containers for food and spices; coco¬ 
nut shell spoons used m dipping food from pots; bambHTK) coffee 
containers fitted with fiber strainers and side handles; bamboo 
winnowers and sifters; food graters; steamers made of bamboo lubes 
’with holes in the bottom to be placed over pots of boiling ivater* 
Here w^ere seen bamboo and rattan baskets of various sizes, used as 
containers for vegetables, ricep and the like. Large baskets are 
carried by women on their heads when taking produce to market* 
Openwork rattan plate holders were attached to the walls and held 
various porcelain dishes in addition to those of bamboo and coconut 
shelf 
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IV. In the attic above the maiit room was a miscellany of hewn 
goods, among which were noted some sickle'shapod j^ass knives, 
adzes used in woodwork and in weeding, a couple of old Wowguns, 
and a coUcciioii of brass and wooden bells. Several brass bells may 
be attached to an animal used at times of festival. Single bells are 
often attached to grazing animals. 

V. Below the house was a collection of farm jniplcmentit several 
shallow scoops used In taking fish from the ponds, several long fish’ 
nets, and a multipronged fish spear, numerous fish baskets, and 
funnel-shaped bamboo traps, 

to. Loeb, £u«m(riJ, p. log, 

11. In general men build fences and houses, w'hich they keep in 
repair. They also fish and hunt, and for such activities they prepare 
nets, traps, and the like. They are the metalworkers, usually the 
wood carvers, and in the markcis they act as tailors. Most of the 
planting of crops, tending of gardens, catching of small fish m the 
ponds, and all weaving and embroidery are done by the women. 

12. Loeb, Sumatra, pp. 115 ff. 

13. These arc the Karo in the Karo and Doesoeon district; the 
Timor in the Timor area northeast of I-akc Toba; the Pak-pak 
and Dairi lands; the Toba on Samosir Island and around the south 
shore of the lake, also extending into Padang La was; the Ankola 
partially in the district of that name, in Sipirok, and in Fading 
Lawas; and finally the Mandailing in Mandailing and Padang 
La was. 

t^. The chief sources consulted were H- W. Fisher, Bataftiander 
mil Anhangi ReichS'Elftrtog, Mus, Katalog (Leiden, 1914)1 J* 
Brenner, Besurh bet dert Kannibalen Sumatras (Wiirzhutg, 1894) I 
Hastings Eneyelopaedia of Religion and XI, Article on 

Australasia; M. Joustra, Batakspiegel {Leiden, 1911); W. Kodding, 
Die Batakken auf SumatTn {Globus, 18B8): J. C. Lamster, The 
East Indies (Haarlem. 1929); G. LekfcerkcrkcT, Ijind en Volk van 
Sumatra {Leiden, 1916); Loeb, Sumatra; Loeb, ''Pairllmeal and 
Matrilineal Organization in .Sumatra"; \V. V'olz. iVord Sumatra, 
1, "Bataklantler" (Berlin, 1909): J. Warnetk, 50 Jahre Batak Mis¬ 
sion in Sumatra {Berlin, 1912): G. A. \Vliken, "Malayan Sociology," 
Papers an Maiay Subjects, Federated Malay States, V (Kuala 
Lumpur, 19*0 ■ Eneychpaedia van Nedertandsch—Oost fndie. 
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15. Loeb, p. 4if1 Wilkeii, op, cit,j p- S- 

16. Jousira uses the term boroe ("bmiher-in^aw"') for the sec¬ 
ond murgd (M. Joustra, Batakspiegd [LeidcriH. 191*], p. it). The 
system has certain similarities to that found m parts o£ FlomSj 
u-liich, m tump suggest Papuan rebLionships. 

17. Loeb, Sumatrat p. et. 

iS. Ibid., p. 

ig. Ibid., p, 53. 


Ckaptea XII 

j, \L C. Coltt Nat, G^og. Mag,, LX* No. 2 (19S1) * 

Loebp Sumatra, p. 

E. W. C. Bchrodcr, Nias (a vols«^ Leiden. >9^7)* 

4-. Loeb, op, cit,^ pp, 149-50, See also Mh C. Cole, op, p. <05. 

5^ Loeb (op. cft,f p. 154) notes two kinds of offerings. The first 
is the essence or '"shade” ol the olFering, which goes to the ancestors; 
the second is for the native spirits and cons Isis of aciual offerings 
of flesh* eggs^ wine^ or even human heads. 

G, The most useful materials on Nias written in English are 
M. C. Cole, ”The Island of Nias,"* Nat, Grog. Afagadnr^ LXp No, a 
(1931) and Loeb. ^Mmofra. The most valuable artieJes and voltimes 
in other fanguages arc R. Heine-Geldemp '*Die Mt^liihen Siido- 
staisens,” ,4nthTopos, ipafi; J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, Dtr Heilkunde 
der Niasser (s'Gravenhage, tgig); and Die Tnsel Nias hei SuauitTa 
(3 %'ols.. Haag;, 19 * 3 )* Modigliani. Un Vioggio a Nms {Milano* 
1917): Schroder* Nias: J. C. Van Ecrde. De Volken van Neder- 
hndschJndie, 1 (Amsterdam* igao). 

Chafteh XIII 

1. Easy reference to this material can be had in the transTations 
of early documents of Pigafetta, Aduarto* Pfasenda* Nunez, Chin no, 
Zuniga, Legaspi. Rijial and othcrs-scc Blair and Robertson, The 
Philippine Islands, If. 36-43* 13^-9, III* 199 Vfl. 
ao5^, a68 70. XVL 7 »^^ XVIII. 333; XXL 36^ 144-*- 
XXIX. aSst-j. XXX. iSG. 943 ^ 287. aga-d, XXXllL i-r8o, *43, 
XL. 134 ff.p XLIIL i^5-7. 310-ig* XL VII, 301; also Benedict* ""A 
Study of Bagobo Ceremonial. Magtc and Myth.” ylnnirfr AT, F. 
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Acad, of Sc., XXV, notra; Cole, "The TinEoiaxip^’ FiVid Mus. NaL 
Hist., A nth. Series^ XW| No. pp. *42. notes: Kroeber, "Peoples of 
the Philippines"; de lets Historia dc Ilocos; de los Reyesn 

Filipinos artkuloi varios (Manila, 1887). 

a. See Skeat, Magic; Skeai and BlagdcPp Pagan H^ces of 

the Malay Peninsula; Evans, Religion, Fotklore and Custom in 
North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula; F. Sweiienhato, Mahy 
Sketches (London, 1903). 

5. Cole, ''Traditions of the Tinguian-"" 

4, R, F, Banon, "’liugao Mythology,"" unpublished ms. on file 
in Depi, of Anthropology, Univ, of Chicago; L. W. Benedict, op cif. 

5. W. C. Smith, The Ao Naga of Assam (London, * 

G, Thos, A. Sebeok ("An Examination of the Austroasiaiic Lan¬ 
guage Family,'* Language, XVIII, No. 3 [t 94 ^]) conlains a lull 
bibliography on the topic. 

7, Consult P, T. Cordon, The Khosh (London, 1914); Hod- 
son, The Naga Tribes of Mantpur; Hiiiion, Tjfie Serna Na^^ The 
Angami Nagasi J. P. Mills, The Ao Nagas (London, 1921); Mills, 
The Lhoia Nagas; FI. I. Marshall, "The Karen People of Burma,*' 
Ohio State Vniv, Bull., XXV! (1922). A. Flay'fair, The GoroS 
(London, 1909); S. C. Roy^ The Munda (Calcuiia^ 191a) J Smith, 
Pp* cii,; J. Shakespear* Hiifory 0/ Upper Assam^ etc^ (London, 

1914)- 
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Tribal Maps of WAt-A^siA 


HESE four maps cover the main artaj inhabited by Ma¬ 



layan peoples. They do not deaJ with Formosap although 


the rnoimtaineers of ihat island ate Malayan: neither do they 
show closely related people on the mainlands nor those of 
Madagascar oil the coast of Africa. The intent is to locate the 
tribes or groups most frequently met with in the literature 
regardless of size or actual importance. 

Use of the term “tribe** is intentionally very loose; it refers 
to people sufficiently similar in physical type, language^ and 
culture to justify classing them logetherj. altliough they may not 
have any political unity. The non-Malayan Sakai and Pygmies 
of the Malay Peninsula and the Philippines arc included, hut 
the mixed Papuan peoples encountered on the borders of New 
Guinea are omitted^ 

Most of the materials in the maps are drawn from a very 
complete Tribal Atlas of Malaysia compiled by Dr. John F. 
Embree and now on file in the Department of Anthropology' 
at the University of Chicago. The scale is approximately 
1 : 6 , 000 . 000 . 


Key to Philippine Map 


1. Ilocano 
1, Apayara 


7, Nabaloi fgorot 


3. Tingulan 

4. Kalmga 

Bon toe Igorot 
6 . Kakanai Igorot 


8. Ifugao 
g. Ibanag 


10. Gaddang 

11. Isinai 

12. Ncgriio {Batak. Pygmy) 
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Itongot 

14. Panga^inan 

15. Pampanga 

t6^ Zambal (Samba!) 

17. Tagalog 

18. Bikol 
Nfangyan 

SD. Visayan 
It. Nfanabo 
IS. Bukidnon 
sj. Subanun 


S4. Aci 
Bagoba 
aG. Mandaya 

27. Tagakaola 

28. Blla-an 


[ Lanao 

[ Sulu, etc. 
JO. Tirurai 
jt. Tagbaoua 


Sumatra and Adjacent Islanda 


l. Atchmesc (Atjdienesc) 

а. Alas and Gayo 
5. Batak 

4. Oiasial Malay 
g. Menangkabau 

(Minangkabatj) 

б. Korin iji 
7. Sakat 


15. Suiidanese 


8. Kubu 

9. Eedjang 
10, Lebong 
It. Lampong 
12. Niassans 

ij. Mentawfiiaits 
14. Engancse 

JAVA 

16. Javanese 


Malay fENlNsiTiA 

J7. Malay (in several polittcal 19. Sakai (Senoi) 

ditnsions) SQh Serna ng (Negrito) 

i8h Jakun 


CELtars AND Eattebn Malay ARCHirELAOo 


1. Bugis and Maca^r 
Toala 

3, Sadang 

4, Toradja 

5, Mori-Laki^ etc. 
ft, Sangirese 


7. Minabasa 

8. Loinang (Bangai, etc) 

9. Caleb (GHolo) Tobaru 

10. Beln^ Kupang, etc 

it. Interior population mixed 
Papuan 
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JAVA, BORNEO AND 
ADJACENT tSUANDE 


BonnEo 
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Key to in Java# Bau, LomaoRj Sxfm&awa, Fu>itEs 


1. Sundanese 
s. Javanese 
Madurese 
4. Tcnggarese 


5. Balinese 

6+ Lombok (Sasak, Balinese) 

7. Sumbawanese (Bima. etc) 

8 . Flores (Mangarat, Sika^ 

Roka^ etc.) 


g. Dusun 
lo. Murui 

11^ Iban (See Dyak) 

18. Milanau (Malanau) 
15- Land Dyak 


Borneo 

14. Kay an 

15, Kenyah 
16- Kiemantm 
17, Siang Dyak 
iS. Biadjur etc 

tg. Buginese (from Celebes) 



APPENDIX II 


Physical Types ami Relationships 
HROUGHOUT the text frequent reference has been 



nude to physical types and possible relationships. A 


thorough treatment of this topic would require a special volume 
^ volume dtat would still be inconclusive until much more 
data are available. Despite the scanty evidence from some 
tribes, it seems desirable to call attention to probable or possible 
relationships by use of a series of graphs and some descriptive 
materia). 

In the triangles presented, opposite page 525. it is assumed 
that in so far as the averages of stature and two of the most 
important indices can indicate, the inner triangles will be 
approximately the same for closely related groups. This is 
true in j, where the avera^ for the Sakai taken by Martin, 
K.I0SS, and Cole are so nearly identical that they are illustrated 
by one graph. Likewise, the similarities between 1&18, 21, and 
23-27 indicate a close relationship between the Sundanese, 
Javanese, Mcnangkabau of Sumatra, the south Perak Malay, 
and most of the Christianized coastal peoples of die Philippines, 

It is to be expected that such a large series dealing with 
people of evident mixture and covering a great extent of terri¬ 
tory will occasionally produce graplu that appear alike althougli 
it is dear from other evidence that the people under considera¬ 
tion are not closely related. In such a case it is necessary to 
undertake a complete anthropometric study or to amplify the 
graphs with descriptive matter, as is done in this study. A 
in point is seen in triangles 7 and 8—the first showing the 
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Semang of the Malay Feninsub, the scennd the Bontoc Igorot 
of norclierri Luzon. Aside from the average stature, the triangles 
are much alike but Negroid Pygmy traits seen tn skin color, 
h,iir, stature and other obserrations quickly separate the people 
represented in 7 from die taller, heavy'SCI, lank-hair, and cop- 
per<oIored individuals in 8. 

In the Ixreakup of Sakai observations (p, 95), the author has 
called attention to the tvide range in stature, cephalic index, 
and nasal index in that group, lie is aware that the average of 
any population fails to note the wide diveigcnces from the norm 
and hence presents a picttirc of greater uniformity than is 
actually the case. Despite these drawbacks to the scheme, we 
believe that the graphic correlations, here presented, together 
with some obseo'ations give us clues to relationships and mix¬ 
tures that are useful in understanding the complicated story of 
racial groupings in Malaysia. 

Turning first to graphs 5 and C, which depict the Pygmies 
of the Andamans and Philippines, we find them very simitar. 
If nosv we add descriptive data we have no doubt that sve are 
dealing svith closely related Pygmy Black populations (see pp. 
57 and 58). 

Because of the many Negroid traits mentioned for die 
Seniatig (p. 57), ive next consitler their graph 7 in relation to 
5 and 6, and also in connection with the Sakai (1), with whom 
they arc known to have mixed. Xhe naftal index average is only 
sUgluly different from the Pygmy, but stature has increased and 
the head b mesocephatic instead of brachycephalic as in 5 and 6. 
Detailed observations show a considerable number of this 
group to possess Pygmy statute and head form, while kinky 
hair, dark, sepia skin color, and thick everted lips likewise 
proclaim enough Negroid blood to lead us to class the Semang 
with the Pygmy Black population of Malaysia. 

The relationships of the Sakai (Senoi), graph i, have been 
the subject of much discussion (p. 95), In some districts mix¬ 
ture with the Pygmy has gone so far that ti is difficult to decide 
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whether the group under discussion should be listed as Sakai 
or Semang. Fortunately we have a rather large and relatively 
"pure" group in the Batang Padang District of Perak. This 
division was independently studied by Kloss, Mar tin, and Cole, 
whose averages arc presented in graph i. It is probable that 
mixture with the broad^nose, round-head Pygmy has produced 
somewhat greater average cephalic and nasal indices and shorter 
stature titan would have been found in an unmixed group. 
This seems to be indicated by the detailed breakup of Uie 
measurements on p. 95, 

Here again observations come to our aid, for when we have 
removed the evident Pygmy and Malay mixtures, there still 
remains a minority witli tJiin Ups, small narrotv noses, and a 
“European” cast of face. For the average population we find 
short stature, mcsocephalic heads, mesorrhine or middle noses, 
and angular or wide oval laces. The hair is dark brown to 
brown-black and ranges from straight and smoodt to loose wavy 
curls, 

With this data in mind we compare graph i with a—the 
Toala of the Celebes—a people with whom die Sakai are often 
linked. The averages and resultant triangles are not convincing 
of close relationship. Rather tliey seem to suggest diac die 
Toala may be a mixture of the early or proto-Malayan element 
{8-10) with the Pygmies. Comparing die fiakat (1) with the 
Vedda of Ceylon (3) we find that the possibilities of relation¬ 
ship appear greater but not convincing. We have already noted 
the probability that the stature of the Sakai had decreased and 
the averages of the cephalic and nasal indices increased through 
mixture tvith die Pygmies, if this is granted and we deal vvtdi 
that portion of the Sakai that shows greater stature, longer head, 
and narrower nose {see p. 95), we find possible relationships 
with the Vedda of 5. Graph ga gives the results of more recent 
observations taken by Hill. His data indicate considerable 
mixture with soiithem Indians yet the average stature for 34 
males drops to 151.5, or to die Sakai average (1). The nasal 
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average drops to 77.8 despite his statement that “the nose rises 
to form a squat triangular eminence tvith expanded a Lae, and 
witli nostrils rounded in ouLline.” The pictures accompanying 
this description indicate Uiai a part of the people have long and 
relatively nairotv noses—as indicated by the indices. This same 
range is seen among tlie Sakai. 

Since similarities between the Sakai {)) , Vedda (3 and 3a) 
and the Australian (4) have often been suggested, we next turn 
to a comparison of these groups. Evidently the graphs give little 
or no suggestion of relationship of either Sakai or Vedda to die 
aborigines of Australia. Likewise the suggestion tliat the Sakai 
is a product of die mixing of a short, brachycephalic, broad nose, 
dark-skin, ktnky-hair Negrito population C5-6). with the 
brachycephalic, medium-nose, reddish-yellow-skin. and straight- 
hair Malayan 23-28) - does not seem to be borne out 

by the graphs or other data. Nevertltcless the sura toml of 
measurements and observations does suggest the possibility that 
the Sakai may have had an ancient connection with a Vedda]ike 
(3 or 3a) and/or with proto-Malayan like (S-io, 15, ig-eo) peo¬ 
ple or petiplcs, perhaps on the mainland. 

Adetjuate data are lacking to make physical comparisons 
with the inland groups but attention should be directed toward 
dial area. Dixon lias classed the Sakai with a large grouping 
that includes the Palaung, \Va and Mon of Burma; the ancient 
Khmer of Camixxlia, and some of the wilder Mon-Klimer-spcak- 
ing peoples of Annam and Tonkin. Keane has considered them 
a pre-Malay Caucasic element akin to the Naga of Assam, the 
Karen of Burma, and the aborigines of Tonkin, soulii China, 
and Annam. 

Various waiters have used the terms Indonesian or proto- 
^faIayan to indicate an early, less Mongoloid people in Malaysia 
and have indicated die Botuoc and Nabaloi Igorot, and the 
Ifugao, as examples of such a population. An ex.amination of 
the graphs of these tribes (8,9.10), also of those of the Matoh 
of Borneo (8), die Tenggerese of the mountain districts of 
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cast Java (15) and possibly of the Toala of the Celebes (e) 
seems 10 justify setting these people somewhat apart from the 
true Malayan (i&iS, si, 23-87) • addition to having longer 
heads and much greater nasal indices, the)' are usually of stock¬ 
ier build, have heavier features, are darker in color, and more 
inclined to ivavy hair than the coastal peoples. They are far 
from uniform and many individuals among them approximate 
tlie Malayan, As one goes from the Coastal llocano (a6) and 
the pagan Tinguian {27) toward tlie Igorot the population 
becomes intermediate so that it is impiossible, at any pioint, to 
say iliat tlie people are “Indonesian" as opposed to Malayan,^ 
They evidently are related to the Malayan yet are sufliciently 
divergent to deserv'c some sort of special designation. Since they 
apparently antedate the Malayan in the area, the terra "proto- 
Malayan" seems the most appropriate of any suggested. 

Groups shoiving a somewhat intermediate position between 
the two are the Klcmantan (n), Kayan (12). and Iban (15) 
of the interior of Borneo, and the Batak (19) and Kubu (20) 
of Sumatra. 

Finally we come to the Malayan^tlie dominant people of 
Malaysia. They range from the Javanese (16) and Sundanese 
(17) of Java, to the Menangkahau {18) of Sumatra and the 
Perak Malay (21), to tlie various Philippine peoples repre¬ 
sented in graphs 23 to 27. Considering their great spread in 
space and known mixtures, their averages are surprisingly alike. 
Everywhere they show some contacts with the Pygmy and a 
Caucasoid element but they are predominantly southern Mon¬ 
goloids, much like the southern Chinese {22). Allowing for 
individual differences iliey can be described as a rather short, 
slight, but well-built people with mcxleTatcly high bradty- 
cephalic heads, fairly high and often narrow noses, and thin to 
medium lips. Tlie cheekbones are prominent; eyes range in 
color from tight brown or hazel to dark brown; and the Mon- 

»For a tull diKuuion see F. C Cplr. "The Tini^ian" fitld Afu*e*im 
Anthropalogf Seriet, XIV, No. a. Chicixo 
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golmn eyelid fold in common* Hair is coarsen broivn-black, and 
is inclined to be slighdy ’wavy, while skin color varies from a 
light olive or yellowish brown to dark reddish brou-n. 

Harringtonn who has made an mtemive study oE physical 
types in the FhilippincSj^ concludes that wc can group (he non- 
Negroid peoples into diree subdivisions- Group I is repre¬ 
sented by the Ifugao, Bontoc and Nabaloi Igorot, and other 
groupings—such as the Kankanai and Ilongot—not dealt ’ivith 
in this study. This would comprise the proto-Malayan division 
referred to above. Croup II includes the true Malayan, tvith 
tribes like the Ilocano, Tinguian, Apayao, and Cagayan falling 
into one subdivision, while more southern peoples like the 
Tagalog. Bikol, Visayan, and Subanun comprise another* Group 
in includes several tribes in Mindanao—the Bagobo, Tagakaobi 
Bila-an, and ^^a^ohK>-thal shoiv some characteristics of 1 and 
only slightly less oE 11 . 

Ever>^ observer in the area has been struck by the fact that 
individuals who approximate Caucasoids in all but color appear 
even in the most isolated districts. It is certain that such persons 
do occur while others show “white” characteristics such as nar¬ 
row nose and thin lips* However, they are so fciv in number 
that they (ail to appear in any use of averages. Along the coasts 
of Malaysia contact with Indian, Arab, European, and American 
has resulted in many mixed bloods of varying degree* but this 
intemiingling docs not account for the Caucasoid strain in 
the more remote areas* Wg must postulate an early Caucasoid 
clement in southeastern Asia which left its imprint on the later 
proto- and true Malayan. TIiis, Iiowcver, does not justify the 
oft-repeated claim that this clement w-as numerically dominant 
at the lime the early migrations were under way* 

We have noted the presence of a once widespread Pygmy 
Black population. It has left traces of iis presence in all the 

*S« J. C- Hairingtdn^ "RacUl TypCs in the rhilippinc litandc" Unpuh- 
Ibhcd m^du^ipi: in lh« Department of Aptbropoloffy^ Univeniiy of Cbioage^ 
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islands, but it is possibk that some of the Negroid element now 
to be seen may have resulted from the passage through the area 
of the big blacks of Melanesia. Today there are no Melanesian 
or Papuan peoples in Malaysia but mixtures with them becomes 
evident in the eastern islands near New Guinea. 

For the existing populations of Malaysia we suggest the fol¬ 
lowing groupings in the probable order of their appearance: 

i« Pygmy Blacks. 

2. A Saktii-like population, possibly related to the Vedda but 
also possibly derived from less-known peoples on the mainland. 

5. Proto-Malayan. A less Mongoloid grouping, probably with 
some Caucasoid mixture. 

4. Malayan. Predominantly southern ^fo^goloid but with some 
Caucasoid, Negroid, and Sakai-like elements. The movement of this 
people apparently was from the mainland and represented a steady 
iDhltraiion rather than a mass invasion. 

Matekials on Which the Chaphs Are Based 
(All figures rcler to males) 

i. The Sakai (Senoi) . 335 cases. 

Kloss data gives avcrages-Siature 151,3: Cephalic Index 78.5; 
Ka-sal Index 88.8, 

Martin averages-Stature 138.4: Cephalic Index 76.7; Nasal 
Index 85. 

Cole avereges-^tatiue t5t.3: Cephalic Index 78.1; Nasal 
Index 89.3. 

9. The Toata. la cases. 

Sarasin averages-Stature 157.5: Cephalic Index B0.4: Nasal 
Index 99.5, 

3, Vedda. 8 cases. 

Data gathered by Deschamps reported by Howells, 

Averagcs-Siature 157.5: Cephalic Index 79.3: Nasal Index 
84.1. 

3a. 34 cases lor Stature; ay cases for Cephalic and Nasal Indices. 

Hill averages—Stature t5i.5: Cephalic Index 79.6: Nasal 
Index 77.8. 
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4, A usiralian, 7$^ ca$e^ 

Howclh averages—Stature 16S.5: Cephalic Index 71J; Nasal 
Index 1UO.7, 

5* Andaman Negrito. Number of cases not stated. 

Given by SulLsvan graphs 

Stature 140,0; Cephalic Index Bj; Nasal Index 94. 

6. Philippine Negrito. 70 cases. 

Sullivan averages—Statute 148.5; Cephalic Index 85; Nasat 
Index 95.5. 

7. Semang to rases from District of Grit* 

Annandale averages—Siamrc 153,8; Cephalic Index 77*7; 
Kasai Index 97-1. 

8. Bontoe^ 4^ cases. 

Measured by Kroeber and Bean. 

Stature 159.0; Cephalic Index 77.8; Nasal Index 98^5^ 

(53 cases measured by jenks arc discussed separately. Ap 
pear intermediate between Valley Tinguian (28) and $. The 
figures are: Siature *60,3: Cephalic Index 79.2; Nasal Index 

Also included in graph S are the Maloh of northwest central 
Borneo, The figures for 7 cases given by Hose and McDougall 
are so close to 8 that one graph is allowed to stand for both. 
The averages are: Stature 158.5: Cephalic Index 76.8: Kasd 
Index 97.4- 

9. Nabatoi Igarot. 109 cases. 

Averaged by Harrington. 

Stature 153.7: Cephalic Index 78,4; Nasal Index 92,1* 

lOw Ifugao. 10 cases measured by Barrows, Cited by Sullivan and 
Harrington^ 

Statute 155*!: Cephalic Index 76.9; Nasal Index 101,9* 

1 Kiemantan. 42 cases. 

Hose and McDougail averages—Staiurc 137-7; Cephalic 
Index 78.4; Nasal Index 86.3. 

it. Kay an. si cases. 

Hose and McDougall averages—Stature 155.0: Cephalic 
Index 79.8; Nasal Index 91.6. (Sullivan cites same authors for 
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43 cases tn whidi Si^ture is given as 157^ and Cephalic Index 
as 8i.i. No figinnes for Nasal Index. These figures approach 
those of Graph 13,) 

1 jp I ban (Sea Dyak) * 56 cases. 

Hose and McTkiugall averages-Stature 158.5, Cephalic 
Index 83; Nasal Index 95.9. 

14. Nioj* 105 cases. 

Kleiiveg de Zwaan averages—Stature 154.7; Cephalic Index 
80.7; Na^ Index 78. 

15. Tenggarase. 105 cases. 

Measured by Kohlbrugge, cited by Sullivan. 

Average Stature 160.0; Cephalic Index 79.7; Nasal Index 
1004 

16. /ffv^nejc, 56 cases, 

Hagen averages-Stature 161^7; Cephalic Index 84.4; Nasal 
Index 83. 

17. Sundancjr. 17 cases: 

Hagen averages-Stature 158.8; Cephalic Index 86.5: Nasal 
Index 81^. A slightly differeui picture is given by Garrett for 
37 cases--Staiure 159.15 Cephalic Index 85.5: Nasal Index 86,9. 

j8. Menangkabau. 18 cases. 

Hagen averages—Stature 159.9; Cephalic Index 80.1; Nasal 
Index 81. 

19, Butak* 40 cases. 

Hagen averages—Sialure 159.9; Cephalic lnd« 80.3; Nasal 
Index 88.5. 

so. jRTubti. so cases. 

Measured by Hagen. Cited by Sullivan, 

Averages—Stature 158.7; Cephalic Index 78.5: Nasal Index 
89,0. 

ffi. South Perak Malay, 37 cases. 

Annandale averages—Stature 1594; Cephalic Index 81.3; 
Nasal Index Si.s. For the East Coast Malay—135 cases—Annan 
dale gives Stature 159.7; Cephalic Index Bs.7; Nasal Index S3.6. 
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Sottifi^Jrrj Chinese. 49 das«. 

Cued by Martin (measured by Hagen). 

Averages— Stature 161.4; Cephalic Index 81+8; Nasal Index 
77.7. Girard gives data on 2^ cases from Rwang Si. as average 
Stature Cephalic Index 79.5^ Nasal Index 82,9. (Full 

discussion in Cole—T/ic Tinguianj pp. 257-8) 

*5. Tagahg of Tabayas. 45 cases. 

Summary by Harrington. 

Averages—Statute 15&.B; Cephalic Index 82.6; Nasal Index 
78.5. 

*4, Tngalog in general. 480 cases. 

Summary by Harrington. This data is largely from district 
in and neat Manila, where greatest mixture is to be expected. 

Averages—Statute iGj.o; Cephalic Index 82,7; Nasal Index 

79 ’ 5 * 

35. Visayan in general. 256 cases. 

Summary by Harrington^ 

Averages—Stature 158*6; Cephalic Index SiJ; Nasal Index 
81.B- 

a6. Ihcano. 194 cases. 

Summary by Hairingtom 

Averages—Stature 1600; Cephalic Index 84.7: Nasal Index 
77.3. This is a slight increase in Suture and Nasal Index from 
north to snuih in Luton. 

27, Valley Tinguian. 83 cases. 

Cole averages—Stamre 157 a: Cephalic index 83.2; Nasal 
Index 76.9. 

b 8. Afounmin Tinguian. €2 cases. 

Cole averages—Stature 157^; Cephalic Index 80.4: Nasal 
Index 77.9. 


NOTES 

Under 7 only the observations of Annandale are used in the 
graph. This was done because that series is the lai^t available and 
the group appears less mixed than most. Evans gives average sta- 
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tuTc and tfphalic index of 8 male^ horn Lenggong in Upper Perak 
—Ihe Bgures are: Staturo 148.6; Cephalic Index 79,5. ^tartin gi^-cs 
averages for 4 cases in a much mixed group from Ijok oft Staiunc 
154.9: Cephalic Index 77.9; Nasal Index B3.5* 

Schebcsia and Lebzelicr {Anthtapciiogie^iqiS} describe three 
sub-types: (i) Kensieu type—essentially Negroid; pygmoid; 
braehycephaiic with low forehead* broad face, thick lips, broad 
nosie; dark r-hocolate brown skin color: tri^^y hair. (2) An Austral 
loid type-slighdy taller than (t): McsocephaUci shori face with 
broad funnel-shaped nose: sirong supraorbital ridges: dark skin; 
frizzy hair. (3) Jahai type (probably Sakai mixture) “pygmoid; 
dolicho to rncsoccphalic: narrow to middle lipS} skin color, dark 
cbocolaie brown: black frizzy hair. 

Griffin summarizes the descriptions of the Vedda (Fig. 3) as 
short in stature: wavy hair; skin color ranging from deep brown- 
black ID yellowish brown; doUchocephallc; face generally long, brow 
ridges wtII marked, chin snmewhiu pointed, lips well devdoped but 
noi everted; not ptognathoiis’, root of nose depressed; nasal index 
mesorrhine or low platyrrhinc* This agrees tn general with HiIVs 
description* but the latier emphasizes the relatively small head, 
broad flatiish nose and somewhat prognathous jaws. He also 
describes tlie head hair as blackp long, hue and w-avy or slightly 
spirally curletL 

In the figures used for Graph so the Kubit appear very dose to 
the Batak (19). The few Kubu indjviduais seen by the waiter 
appeared to be of a Pv-gmyAlalayan mixture. 

.^tmtoftiTiKs Ffto^i WHoxt Data for me Graphs and Discussion 

Was Pr-wn 

Annandale, N., and Robinson, H. C, F^uftVuii Matnyemis, Ft. I, 
London. 1903. 

Bean, R. B.* 'Tlie Benguet-Lepanio Igornt/' Fhii Jour. Sc.^ Ill 
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University of the Philippines, 50 
Upas-poisan, too 


4 ’ 

VANOVESSBtftOH. M., died, 5.4 
Vasco de Gama, it 32 
VWda of Gey Ion, 4, ii* 92-93 
Vcnirullo, cited, 54T55 
ViSlagcs, 78t 9^^ * 3 ^- 

151^ ^* 7 ^ 

sjOt 27^* 374 
Vigan, 173. iBi 
Visayan, 18. 51* 1S2 
Vishnu, 215 
Volksraad, 128 

von Kocmgswald, R^p died* lO-ii 

Warfare- 135. 207, 279 
Waringin trees, 230-231 
Wayang—see Shadow play 
Weaving, 115* i 63 'i 69 t 206 
Widow burning, 219 
World War 1 , 2 
Writing* 173* 220 

VENASO-spirit, 10ft-109 
Young LOp 20 

I ZwAfM. Kleiwcfj de, died, 93 
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